
















The present work is the history of the Paramaras 
and the territories ruled over by them. Coming 
from somewhere in the vicinity of Mt. Abu 
of which the Agnikula myth may be a distant 
echo, the Paramaras established a number of 
kingdoms in Malwa and the adjacent districts, 
Arbudamandala, Vagada, Bhimal-Kiradu and 
Jalore. During the course of nearly five hundred 
years of their political existence (c. 800-1305 
a.d.) they ruled over extensive territories, the 
combined strength of which was more than that 
of any other contemporary Hindu dynasty of 
Northern India. 

Among all the Paramara kingdoms that of 
Malwa rose to great heights. Founded by 
Upendra sometime in the last decade of the 8th 
Century a.d. it became the strongest kingdom 
in central and western India under its ambi¬ 
tious and imperial rulers Vakpati-Munja (974- 
994 a.d.) and Bhoja (1010-1055 a.d.). There¬ 
after, passing through varying fortunes it conti¬ 
nued its existence till the early years of the 14th 
century a.d. when it finally succumbed before 
the Khalji Sultans of Delhi. 

The greatest contribution of the Paramaras 
seems to be in the spheres of literature, arts 
and architecture. The names of Munja and 
Bhoja have become a legend. Their capital 
cities Dhara and Ujjain became centres of 
literary and artistic activities where scholars 
and artists gathered from all over the country. 
An attempt has been made for the first time into 
the investigation of the administrative system, 
religion, social and economic conditions in the 
Paramaras kingdoms. A brief survey of the 
literary and artistic achievements, accompanied 
with a number of illustrations has been added 
in order to give some completeness to the picture 
of life as it was lived in those days. 

In reconstructing the history of the Paramara 
kingdoms the author has made a critical and 
judicious use of information scattered through 
a wide range of source-material-epigraphs, 
literary works of the Brahmanas and the Jainas 
and the archaeological evidence. She has taken 
cognizance of the recently published mono¬ 
graphs based on research done into the history 
of all the contemporary dynasties. 
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PREFACE 


The history of the Paramaras has, in the past, attracted 
attention of a number of scholars interested in the history of 
northern India during the early medieval period. Thus, sections 
on the history of the Paramaras were included in the History of 
Medieval Hindu India by C.V. Vaidya, Rajputane ka Itihasa by 
G.H. Ojha and Dynastic History of Northern India by H.C. Ray. 

, King Bhoja of the Paramara family received special treatment 
at the hands of P.T.S. Aiyyangar and B.N. Reu who made him 
the subject of their study in their works entitled Bhoja-Raja 
and Raja-Bhoja (Hindi) respectively. The studies of these 
scholars were carried further in the form of a monograph 
entitled the History of the Paramara Dynasty by D.C. Ganguly. 
None of these works, however, are exhaustive as they concen¬ 
trate on the political history of the Paramaras. The works of 
P.T.S. Aiyyangar and B.N. Reu are very limited.in nature for 
they deal with the history of only one Paramara king, though 
of course the most important one. The social, economic and 
cultural conditions under the Paramaras, though generally 
admired by the historians, have not yet received a proper 
treatment in the sense that no systematic and detailed study of 
the subject has been conducted so far. 

A number of new inscriptions of the Paramaras and their 
contemporary rulers as well as some literary works composed 
during the Paramara period have come to light after the 
publication of the above mentioned works. Recent researches 
in the history of the dynasties who ruled contemporaneously with 
the Paramaras have also shed new light on some aspects of 
their history, specially their inter-state relations. It was there¬ 
fore felt that a fresh study of the history of the Paramaras along 
with their administration, religion, social and economic condi- 
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tions, literature and artistic achievements was necessary. It was 
with this object that I began to work on this subject which has 
proved fascinating and absorbing. The writing of this book 
has been a very pleasant task. 

The first three chapters of this work are introductory in 
nature. They provide the necessary background-—geographical 
and political—to the subject. The question of the origin and 
■original home of the Paramaras has been re-examined. The 
political history of the Paramaras of Malwa in its successive 
phases has been dealt with in chapters IV-X, followed by the 
history of the Paramara dynasties of Arbudamandala, Vagada, 
Bhinmal-ICiradu and of Jalor in chapter XI. The causes of 
the decline of the Paramara power are discussed in 
chapter XII. Chapters XII-XVI deal with administration, 
religion, social and economic conditions and literature, architec¬ 
ture and arts in the Paramara dominions. These chapters are 
by no means exhaustive. Information on some very crucial 
points is inadequate and far from satisfactory. On some other 
points such as literature and architecture the evidence is far too 
much to be managed in a single chapter. Therefore only a 
brief survey of literature, architecture and arts has been attemp¬ 
ted in order to give to the reader a complete picture of life as 
it was lived in those days. 

To make for easier reading some of the discussions 
on doubtful points have been relegated either to foot-notes or 
.appendices. The system of transliteration would be clear from 
the table. For current proper names ordinary spellings have been 
followed, and diacritical marks have been omitted in the case of 
the well-known river and place names. Some familiar place names 
•of the old princely states such as Sirohi, Jodhpur, Jaswantpur, 
Bikaner, Dungarpur and Banswara have been retained. 

The history of the Paramaras has been reconstructed here 
with the help of all the available sources— epigraphic, literary 
and archaeological. However for the political history the ins¬ 
criptions of the Paramaras have been the primary and the most 
useful source of information. Practically all the inscriptions 
are dated and they contain some very important details. The 
inscriptional evidence has been corroborated and supplemented, 
wherever possible, by information supplied by literary works 
like the Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta, Parijatamanjari 
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of Madana and Sulhana’s commentary on the Vrttaratnakara, 
Literary works produced in the neighbouring kingdoms also 
shed plenty of light on the history of the Paramaras. Among 
these one could mention the Dvyasrayctmahakarya of Hema- 
chandra, Prabandhachintamani of Merutunga, Kirttikaumudi of 
Somesvara, Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara, Vikramankadeva- 
charita of Bilhana, PrthvTrajavijaya of Jayanaka, PrthvirSjaraso 
of Chand Bardai, Ham m Tram ad am ardan a of Jayasimha St3ri, 
Hammiramahakavya of Nayachandra Suri and so on. For 
administration, religion, society, economic conditions, literature 
and arts, the basic source of information has been the vast 
amount of literature produced in Malwa and the adjoining 
regions during this period. Among these the Tilakamanjan of 
Dhanapala, Samaranganasutradhara, Yuktikalpataru and Srngara- 
manjarikcitha of Bhojadeva have proved extremely useful. They 
contain interesting information on king, court, feudatories, 
military organisation, dress, social customs and manners, trade 
and commerce, various industries, furniture, painting and archi¬ 
tecture. The Pramanamanjari of poet Malla gives unique infor¬ 
mation on secular architecture. Besides, Manasollasa of 
Somesvara, Krtyakalpataru of Laksmldhara, Nftivakyamrta of 
Somadeva, Brhatkathakosa of Harisena, Samaraichchliakaha of 
Haribhadra Suri and Upamitibhavciprapanchakaha of Siddhrsi 
Suri, produced in the kingdoms adjacent to Malwa, have yielded 
important bits of information. The Hravyaparfksa of Thakkura 
Pheru is our only source for the Paramara coinage. Unfortu¬ 
nately we have not found a single coin of the Paramara period 
to verify information supplied by the Dravyapanksa. The infor¬ 
mation gleaned from literature has been supplemented by 
epigraphic evidence, whenever available. We have also pressed 
into service English translations of the Persian and Arabic 
historical accounts. 

I do not claim originality for everything said in this book. 
My indebtedness to all previous writers on the subject has been 
duly acknowledged and wherever I have differed I have given my 
reasons. Judgements on numerous disputed points have been 
attempted after carefully balancing all lines of evidence, and they 
have been held tentative when the evidence is weak or insufficient. 

The present work substantially represents my thesis which 
was approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
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University of Delhi in 1963. I worked on this topic under the 
encouragement and critical but sympathetic supervision of Prof. 
Dasharatha Sharma, and I take this opportunity to pay my due 
respects and sincere thanks to him. I am grateful to Prof. 
Bisheshwar Prasad who read the entire manuscript and made 
some useful suggestions. I am indeed grateful to all the 
scholars who have, either through discussion or through corres¬ 
pondence, helped in clarifying doubtful points and supplied me 
with the information required. My thanks are due to the staff, in 
particular Shri Bhagavat Sahai, of the Central Archaeological' 
Library, New Delhi, where I received most of my material. I 
also thank the staff of the National Archives of India, National 
Museum, New Delhi, Delhi University Library and various- 
other libraries and departments for providing me with the 
research facilities. I am grateful to Shri Jesuram of the Maps 
Section of the Archaeological Survey of India for preparing 
the maps which are included in this book. For illustrations 
my acknowledgements are due to the Archaeological Survey of 
India, National Museum, New Delhi and the British Museum, 
London. I am extremely grateful to my father who helped me in 
various ways in the preparation of this work. 

Lastly I wish to thank Messers Munshiram Manoharlal, 
Oriental Publishers of New Delhi, for undertaking publication. 
I am particularly grateful to Shri Devendra Jain for taking 
personal interest in the publication of this book. 

Due to some unforeseen circumstances there has been 
considerable delay in the publication of this book which was- 
first'sent to the publishers in 1965. I have not, therefore, been 
able to incorporate any relevant material published thereafter. 

I crave the indulgence of the readers for certain misprints and 
broken types which have crept in spite of our best efforts. 
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CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF 
THE PARAMARA DOMINIONS 

During the course of nearly five hundred years of their political 
existence, the Paramaras ruled over many territories, which 
besides Malwa proper included the important adjacent districts 
of Bhilsa in the east, Ratlam in the west, Indore and parts of 
Hoshangabad in the south-east. Some other branches of the 
Paramaras held sway over Arbudamandala, Marumandala, 
Jalor and Vagada. We present here a few broad facts about the 
physical features and geographical setting of these territories, 
which may help in the understanding of the history and culture 
under the Paramaras. 

The territory ruled over by the Paramaras of Malwa which 
included Malwa proper as well as the adjoining districts, may 
be divided into the following natural divisions : 

(i) The Central Malwa Plateau (Rajgadh, Ujjain, Shajapur, 
Dewas, Indore, Ratlam and Dhar districts). 

(ii) The North-Eastern Plateau (Bhilsa district falling in line 
with the Bhopal territory). 

(iii) The North-Western Plateau (Mandsore and part of 
Ratlam district). 

(iv) The Narmada Valley (Nimar, parts of Hoshangabad, 
Dhar, Indore and Dewas districts). 

Malwa forms a great triangle, based on the Vindhyan Hills. 
Broadly speaking it is a plateau, with an altitude of between 
1500 and 2000 feet above sea level lying between 23° 30' and 
24° 30' N. and 74° 30' and 78° 10' E., which is terminated on 
the south by the great Vindhyan range, on the east by one of its 
arms that strikes north from Bhopal to Chanderi (the Kulachala 
Parvata of the Puranas), on the west by the branch which reaches 
from Amjhera to Chitor (in Rajasthan) and on the north by the 
Mukandwara range which runs east from Chitor to Chanderi. 1 

r Imperial Gazetteer , (C.I. Agency), p. 121. 
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Physically it may be described as a high table land, consisting 
of a gently undulating inclined plain, in general open and 
highly cultivated, varied with small conical and table-crowned 
hills and low ridges, watered by numerous rivers and small 
streams, and favoured with a rich and highly productive soil 
and a mild climate, conducive alike to the health of man and 
the liberal supply of his wants and luxuries, 1 

The river system of Malwa is interesting. The country is 
watered by several rivers, which are fed by numerous tributaries 
that intersect and fertilize the state in every direction. Amongst 
the principal rivers we may enumerate the Chambal, Kali 
Sind, Sipra, Parbatl, Betwa, Mahr and the Narmada, which 
runs nearly east to west, and a few streams which run into it. 2 
The Chambal, Ken and Betwa rise within 20 miles of the 
Narmada and appear as consequents on the Mesozoic surface, 
superimposed on the scraps : the Chambal, in particular, cuts 
straight across them, with subsequent tributaries on'the softer 
shales. The Chambal and its tributaries Kali Sind and Parbatl 
have formed a triangular alluvial basin at about 700-900 feet in 
Kotah, above the narrow trough of the lower Chambal; which 
gullying along their banks suggests slight recent rejuvenation. 3 

The temperature of Malwa is in general mild, excepting.during 
the later part of the year, when great and sudden, changes often 
take place, and the climate on the whole is pleasant and invigo¬ 
rating. The seasons are those common to western India and 
may be chiefly distinguished as the rainy, cold and the hot. 4 5 

The soil of Malwa, though generally of little depth is 
celebrated for its fertility. It mostly consists of either a loose rich 
black loam, or a more compact ferruginous mould, according to 
the basaltic rock from whose decomposition it has been 
principally derived. To this was added the facility of artificial 
irrigation by the Paramara rulers who are known to have 
constructed a number of tanks and dams in the country. 8 With 


1 Report on the Province of Malwa and Adjoining Districts, submitted 
to the Supreme Government of British India in 1822, by Maj. Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm, Agent of the Governor-General. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, XXVI, Atlas (1909), Plate 38. 

3 Spate, O.H.K., India and Pakistan, p. 575. 

* See above fn. 1. 

5 Vide infra Chaps. XV and XVI. 
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a rainfall of 25-35" of a fairly high variability, millets—mainly 
Jowar —are of course dominant, with cotton a strong second 
on the moisture-retaining black soils of the lavas. 1 Other 
principal crops are wheat, gram and pulses. Rice is grown in 
small quantities for internal use. Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, til, garlic, turmeric and ginger are also produced. 
Indigo is raised in small quantity. 2 Fruits are said to have 
been formerly in great abundance and perfection, and Abul Fazl 
mentions the luxuriance which the vine attained in Malwa. 3 
There are in Malwa and the adjoining districts many forests, 
several of which in the lower tracts to westward abound in 
fine timber, particularly the teak. 

The north-eastern plateau is a narrow out-stretch of the 
great central plateau of Malwa made distinctive by the wooded 
ranges of the Vindhyas encircling it from the east, north and 
south. With the fertile plateau of Malwa proper easily acces¬ 
sible towards the west, and with its proximity to the fertile 
■Gangetic plains of the east, the region about Bhilsa was always 
prosperous and flourishing, a fact which is amply reflected in 
the richness of its monuments. 4 

The north-western plateau projects into the country of the 
war-like Rajputs, full of hills and standy tracts. It presents some 
aspects in common 1 with the adjoining areas. The physical 
features of this region differ a little from the main plateau of 
Malwa in that the tract here is hilly and rugged, giving its people 
the characteristics required for a military profession and 
affording facilities for erecting edifices in stone. 

The low-lying narrow valley of the greater river Narmada, 
enclosed by. the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpura to the 
north and the south respectively, is said to contain hidden under 
the surface some of the earliest remains of civilization in India. 
The country is flat and fertile and cultivation here appears more 
wide-spread and flourishing. Along the Vindhyan Hills the 
■country becomes wilder ; woodland (with teak) predominates, 
but is very open in many places with almost more glade than 

1 Spate, op. cit., pp. 575-76. 

2 For details regarding the products see Chap. XV, Sect. Economic 
Condition. 

s Ain-i-Akbari , I, p. 72 ; Malcolm, op. cit., p. 7. 

4 Patil, D. R., The Cultural Heritage of Madhya Bharat, p. 5. 
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trees. The climate however is not as inviting as that of the. 
plateau in the north. Within its limits on the banks of the river 
there once stood the famous township of Mahismati, which was 
undoubtedly one of the most ancient cities of India. That town, 
and probably its later representative, the modem Maheshwar, 
had acquired importance both culturally and politically ; and 
this importance has continued up to recent times. 

The principal towns and cities of Malwa during our period 
were Ujjain, the sacred place of the Mahalcala and the city of the 
so-called Vikramadityas ; Dhara, the KularajadhanI of the 
Paramaras ; Bhilsa, the town of the god Bhaillasvamin ; Bhoja- 
pura, Shergarh, Udaipur, Depalpur and Mandavagarh or Mandu. 

The territory of Arbudamandala, ruled over by another 
branch of the Paramaras, was of great strategic importance. It is. 
difficult to give the exact boundaries of the Paramara kingdom, 
of Abu, which included the erstwhile state of Sirohi and perhaps 
some parts of Palanpur, Jodhpur, and Jaswantpur districts. At 
one time their sway extended as far as Bhinmal and Jalor in. 
Marwar which were held by the junior branches of this family. 1 

The country is much broken up by hills and rocky ranges, of 
which the main feature is the almost isolated mountain of Abu, 
the highest peak of which. Guru Sikhara, rises 5,650 feet above 
sea level. 2 It is situated near the southern border and is sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow pass from an adjacent range of lower hills. 
The area to the west of it is comparatively open and level, and 
consequently more populous and better cultivated than the 
other. The region on its two sides, being situated at the foot of 
this central range of hills is intersected by numerous water¬ 
courses (jictlas), which swell into torrents of greater or less 
volume in the rainy season but remain dry during the rest of the 
year. The Aravalli hills form a wall on the east, and between 
them and Abu-Sirohi range, is a narrow valley (from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet above the sea), through which now runs the main 
line of the Western Railway and through which Gujarat appears 
to have been invaded more than once. The lower slopes of the 
Aravallis are clothed with fairly dense forests and the country 
generally is dotted with low rocky hills which, as a rule, are 

1 Vide infra Chap. XI. 

2 Rajputana Gazetteer III-A, p. 229. 
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thickly covered with jungles, consisting chiefly of the dhao tree 
mixed with khair, babul etc. 1 

The only river of importance, in this territory, is Banas 
•(western) which, rising behind the present town of Sirohi, flows 
for ten miles in south-eastern direction as far as Jharoll, (near 
Pindwara), continues its course for another forty miles or so 
through the valley between Mt. Abu and the Aravallis till it 
enters Palanpur territory, a little below the village Mawal, and 
eventually loses itself in the sand at the head of' the Rann of 
Kutch. Within Sirohi limits it is not perennial and dries up in 
winter. Its tributaries are the two branches of Sulcll, the eastern 
■and western, both of which uniting under the name of Sipu, 
continue in south-eastern direction till they fall into the western 
Banas near Chhota Ranpur in Palanpur state. Of other rivers 
In Sirohi, Jawai flows only eight miles in Sirohi and §ukn 
flows about twelve miles in this state. 2 

A branch of the Paramaras of western Rajasthan ruled 
at Bhinmal with their headquarters at Kiradu, which is in 
Jaswantpur district, situated in 25° N. and 72° 16' E., about 105 
miles south-west of Jodhpur city and 50 miles north-west of Abu 
Road station 3 on the Western Railway. The old name of the 
place was Srlmala or Bhillamala (the Pi-lo- mi -lo of the Chinese 
pilgrim, HiuenTsang). 

Another branch of this family appears to have established 
itself in Jalor and adjacent territory. Jalor is situated close 
to the left bank of a river, which is here called the SukrI but is 
higher up known as the Jawai, in 25° 21' N. and 72° 37' E., about 
75 miles south of Jodhpur. 4 * On a hill to the south and 
entirely commanding the town, stands the fort, one of the most 
famous in Rajputana. Built by the Paramaras, its walls composed 
of huge masses of cut-stone, it remains even now in a perfect 
state of preservation, although the place has been besieged 
many times. 6 

Yet another branch of the Paramaras ruled oyer the 
country of Vagada, comprising the hilly tracts of Mewar and 

1 Rajputana Gazetteer III-A, p, 230 

a Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 191. 

4 Ibid., p. 189. 

s Ibid. 
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the former states of Banswara and Dungarpur, extending along 
longitude 73° 22' to 75° 00' E. and latitude 23° 20' to 23° 55' N. 
This is the land par excellence of the Bhils who, practising 
shifting cultivation, like to build their scattered huts upon 
hillocks and burn the scrub jungle for cultivation in the rains. 1 
In the valleys the soil is rich. The climate is moderate with 
an average rainfall of 30" to 50". The forests are dense towards 
the northern part of the country and are full of dhak, babul , 
kair, tendu, cacti and teak trees together with several other 
varieties of shrubs. In summer the jungles are generally leafless, 
but during and after the rains, luxuriant and varied vegetation, 
and the graceful outline of the numerous hills, form scenes of 
great beauty. 

Mahi is the principal river of the country which it enters from 
Ratlam to the south-east. Then running north and intersecting 
the north-east portion of Banswara, it turns to the west and 
again to the south and then flows into Dungarpur, forming the 
boundary between Banswara, Mewar and Dungarpur. Its 
tributary in IDuhgarpur is Som, which meets it near the sacred 
temple of Banesvara, where a large fair is held every year. 
Banswara area is more fertile than Dungarpur which is very 
stony. The western portion of Banswara is chiefly inhabited by a 
settled population of Brahmanas and patels of the cultivating 
classes. 2 * 

Historically, Malwa displays a curious duality. As the Deccan 
lavas provide the only really extensive agricultural base in 
Central India, they invest Malwa with a certain individuality; yet 
as a land of passage, it had not unoften to change its masters.® 

This fact of its history may be explained by two factors. In 
the first place, the frontiers of Malwa being the least persistent 
as compared to those of its neighbouring regions, it provides 
by far the best route from Northern India to the Deccan and so 
has been regarded as a prized possession by all the political 
powers of Northern India and the Deccan. 4 In peace, as in 

1 Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress, 1938, The Presidential 
Address of the Geography Section, p. 123. 

2 Rajputana Gazetteer III-A, pp. 101-02, 273 ; Imperial Gazetteer , 
VI, p. 407 ; XI, p. 370. 

8 See 1931 Census, XX, pt. F, p. 3. 

4 Spate, op. cit., p. 577. 
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war, the Malwa route was one of the most significant in India ; 
both in the ancient and medieval times. It led from the Cambay 
sea-port of Barygaza (Broach) or Surat to Ujjain and passing 
by Bhilsa, with its great Buddhist monuments, to Pataliputra, 
later to Agra and Delhi. With the coming of the railway and 
the concentration of so much of India’s trade in Bombay, the 
actual lines of movement have shifted, but they remain within 
this broad zone. 

Secondly, the fertility of the area attracted outsiders. It is a 
common saying that Malwa has such.a good climate and soil 
that people never leave it, on the contrary outsiders from all 
quarters try to settle there. 1 That the Paramaras could, in spite 
of these tendencies inherent in the geography of Malwa, rule 
over it for nearly 500 years, speaks much for their political 
achievement and capacity as great administrators. 

The Abu territory played an important role in the history of 
our period due to its strategic location. The route which goes 
from Malwa to Gujarat, passes through this part of the 
country. Hence during our period both the Paramaras who ruled 
in Malwa and the Chaulukyas who ruled in Gujarat, were keen 
to control this area. It was on the foot of Mt. Abu that most of 
the battles between the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas were 
fought. Again, it was on the foot of Mt. Abu that many a time 
the passage of the incoming Muslims was blocked and they were 
stopped from moving further into Gujarat, by the Chaulukyas 
and their feudatories. Besides strategic importance, Abu terri¬ 
tory was well-known for its beautiful natural scenery. It also 
assumed importance, during our period, for being a great 
centre of religious activity, both of the Hindus as well as the 
Jainas. Placed as it is between Malwa on one side and Gujarat 
on the other, Abu territory was influenced equally by the 
cultures of both the states, the impact of which can be noticed 
on its architecture and sculpture during the period under our 
study. 


1 Mayer, Adrian C., Caste and Kinship in Central India, p. 11. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PARAMARAS 

Before we proceed to deal with the history of the Paramaras, 
political as well as cultural, it may be useful and interesting to 
know something about their origin and the place they occupied 
in the Rajput society of the period. One may feel curious to 
know also whether they were indigenous people and related 
ethnically with the two great clans of the Rastralcutas and the 
Pratiharas with whom their political fortunes were connected 
so intimately. 

The origin of the Paramaras, who played a magnificent role 
in Indian politics and upheld the cause of Indian culture during 
the early medieval period, is lost in obscurity like that of many 
other Rajput clans. The legends and the family inscriptions of 
the Paramaras speak of them as Agnikulas, while Halayudha, 
the court-poet of Vakpati Munja speaks of his master as 
Brahmalcsatrakullna. Muhnot NainsI in his Khyat says that the 
Paramaras had Vasistha gotra. Of modern scholars, Watson, 
Forbes, Campbell, D.R. Bhandarkar etc. believe that all the 
so-called Agnikula Rajputs ( i.e . the Paramaras, Pratiharas, 
Chaulukyas and Chahamanas) were of ‘Gujjara stock’ ; and 
the Gujjaras or Gurjaras, according to these learned scholars, 
were foreigners. D.C. Ganguly, on the other hand, thinks that 
the Paramaras were neither Agnikulas nor Gurjaras, but the 
descendants of the imperial Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. Let 
us now take these theories one by one. 

The earliest and the most reliable source of the Paramara 
history is the Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta alias 
Parimala the court-poet of Vakpati Munja and Sindhuraja. It 
gives the following account of the royal family: 

“There (on Mt. Arbuda) the wise priest of the House of 
Iksavaku made a sage’s grove rich in wild rice, fruits, roots, 
fire-wood and kusa grass. His wish-granting cow was once 
stolen and carried away by the son of Gadhi as was that of 
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Jamadagni by Kartavirya Arjuna. Arundhatl, upon whose 
bosom the silk garment was bathed with streams of tears, 
became samidh (i.e. a sacrificial stick) for the fire of her 
husband’s wrath. Thereupon the first of the judges of the 
Atharvana songs (i.e. Vasistha) with holy sayings, threw an 
offering into the fire, which kindling up with broad flames, 
seemed to bear an ascetic’s hair braid. Quickly a man sprang 
out of the fire, with bow and crown and golden armour. He 
forcibly wrested the cow from Visvamitra and restored it to 

Vasistha. He received from the grateful owner (z'.e.Vasistha) 

the fitting name of the Paramara—slayer of the enemy—and a 
ruler’s power over the globe before whom all the parasols of all 

other kings were shut.From him, who resembled the 

ancient king Manu, sprang a race, which obtained high esteem 
by virtuous kings.” 1 

The Paramara inscriptions unequivocally declare the origin 
of the Paramaras from the fire-pit of Rsi Vasistha at Mt. Abu. 
The Udaipur prasasti of king Udayaditya expressly states t-hat 
there is in the west a son of Himalaya, that lofty mountain, called 
Arbuda (Abu), that gives the desired reward to those possessing 
(true) knowledge, and (is) the place where the conjugal union 
of the siddhas is perfect. There Visvamitra forcibly took from 
Vasistha (his) cow. Through his (Vasistha’s) power a hero arose 
from the flre-pit, who singly worked the destruction of the 
enemy’s army. When he had slain the enemies, then that sage 
spoke : ‘Thou wilt become a lord of (kings) called Paramara’. 2 3 
Many other Paramara inscriptions, viz, the Nagpur prasasti , 8 
Vasantgarh inscription, 4 5 Arthuna inscription, 8 Jaina inscription 
at the temple of Neminatha, 6 Qongaragrama inscription, 7 
Patanarayana inscription, 8 and the Jainad inscription 9 narrate in 
general the same story of the Paramara origin. 


1 NC, XI, vv. 64-76. 

2 El, I, pp. 233-34. 

3 El, II, pp. 182-83. 

4 El, IX, pp. 12-13. 

5 El, XIV, pp. 297-98. 

« El, VIII, pp. 208-09 ; El, IX, pp. 155-56. 

7 El, XXVI, p. 183. 

3 I A, XLV, pp. 77-79. 

« El, XXII, pp. 59-60. 
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It seems that the fire-origin of the Paramaras was a well- 
known tale, so much so that even the prasastis and the chroni¬ 
cles of Gujarat have recorded it. Thus in three inscriptions of 
the reign of Bhlma II reference is made to the fire-origin of the 
Paramaras 1 and Abhayatilakagani, while explaining a verse of 
the Dvyasrayamahakavya, states that the Paramaras were 
created by Vasistha to teach Visvamitra a lesson when the two 
sages quarrelled over the cow Nandini. 2 

The bardic tales, some of which have been recorded by Tod, 3 
and the Prthviraja Raso , 4 also give the same version of the 
origin of the Paramaras. They go a step further and ascribe the 
fire-origin not only to the Paramaras but also to the Pratlharas, 
the Chaulukyas and the Chabamanas. Abul Fazl, the renowned 
author of the Ain-i-Akban, also holds up the same tradition and 
ascribes fire-origin to the Paramaras. 5 

1 See above p. 9, fn. 6. 

2 DV, XVI, v. 34. 

3 Tod has recorded a tale according to which once the Brahmanas dig 
the pit for burnt sacrifice to the south-west; but the demons raised 
storms which darkened the sky and filled it with clouds of sand, show¬ 
ering ordure, blood, bones and flesh, with every impurity on their rites. 
Their penance was of no avail. 

Again they kindled the sacred fire and the priests, assembling round 
the Agni-kunda, prayed for aid to Mahadeva. From the fire mountain 
a figure issued forth, but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmanas 
placed him as the guardian of the gate and thence his name Prthvidvara, 
i.e. Pratlhara or Parihara. A second issued forth, and being formed in 
the palm (chaloo) of the hand, was named Chalooka. A third appeared 
and was named Paramara. He had the blessings of the R§is and with 
the others went against the demons but they did not prevail. The fourth 
was Chauhan. AAR , I, p. 79. 

4 According to the Raso, Visvamitra, Agastya, Vasistha and other 
sages began a great sacrifice on Mt. Abu. Daityas, who always dislike 
such rites, rendered it impure. With a view to ridding his companions 
from the nuisance, Vasistha created, from the sacrificial pit three 
warriors in succession, the Padihara, the Solanki, and the Paramara. 
None of them, however, succeeded in completely removing the danger 
from the demons Prthviraja Raso , I, pp. 45-51. 

5 It is said that “two thousand, three hundred and fiftyfive years, five 
months and 27 days before the 40th year of the Divine era (i.e. 761 
B.C.), an ascetic named Mahabaha kindled the first flame in a fire- 
temple, and devoting himself to the worship of god, resolutely set himself 
to the consuming of his rebellious passions. Seekers after eternal -welfare, 

( Contd. on next page 
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Thus we see that the inscriptions as well as the legends, right 
from the time of Padmagupta to the time of Abul Fazl, unani¬ 
mously agree to the fire-origin of the Paramaras. Now the ques¬ 
tion before us is whether the Paramaras were really born of fire ? 

According to G.H. Ojha the theory of the fire-origin of the- 
Paramaras became popular because in some of their inscriptions 
the name of their first ancestor is given as Dhumaraja. 1 Dhuma, 
the first half of the name, meaning smoke, according to Ojha., 
was suggestive enough for the imaginative and fertile brains 
of the prasasti writers and the bards to build up the legend 
of the fire-origin of this royal family. 2 But the inscription in. 
which the name Dhumaraja occurs, is comparatively late. 
As seen above the Agnikula myth was known even to Padma¬ 
gupta, who flourished in the last quarter of the tenth and 
the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. Not only this, 
Padmagupta and the early inscriptions of the Paramaras give 
Paramara as the name of the progenitor of the family, after 
whom the family had taken its name. It seems that in due course 
of time when the Agnikula myth had become popular enough tlfe 
later prasasti writers made Dhumaraja the progenitor of the 
family in place of Paramara, as dhuma was nearer to agni than 

Contd. from previous page ) 

gathered round him, zealous in a life of mortification. About this time 
the Buddhists began to take alarm and appeared to the temporal sove¬ 
reign, asserting that in this fire-temple many living things were consumed 
in flaming fire and that it was advisable that the Brahmanical rites 
should be set aside and that he should secure the preservation of life. It 
is said that their prayer was heard, and the prohibition against the 
said people was enforced. These men of mortified appetites resolved on 
redress sought by prayer a deliverer, who should overthrow Buddhism, 
and restore their own faith. The Supreme Justice brought forth from 
this fire-temple now long-grown cold, a human-form resplendant with 
divine majesty and bearing in its hand a flashing sword. In a short 
space he enthroned himself on the summit of power, and renewed the. 
Brahmanical observance. He assumed the name of DhanjI and coming 
from the Deccan, established his seat of government in Malwa and 
attained to an advanced age. 

When Putaraja, the fifth in descent from him died without issue, the 
nobles elected Aditya Ponwar as his successor, and this was the origin of 
the sovereignty of this house". Ain-i-Akbari, II, p. 215. 

1 of. v - 33 of the Abu ins - 

.dated V.S. 1287=1230 A.D., at the temple of Neminatha £7, VIII, p. 210, 

2 RKI, p. 76. 
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Paramara. But actually it was not the name Dhumaraja that 
gave rise to the Agnikula theory as supposed by Ojha. The 
case was rather the reverse of this i.e. the legend Agnikula giving 
rise in due course to the name of Dhumaraja in place of 
Paramara as the progenitor of the Paramara family. 

The Agnikula myth, however brings out the following signi¬ 
ficant facts with regard to the origin of the Paramaras : 

(i) that the early Paramaras must have been connected with 
Abu in some way or the other ; 

(ii) that Rsi Vasistha was regarded as the creator of this 
family ; and 

(iii) that Paramara was originally not the name of a tribe but 
of a family. 

It may be that the Paramaras were originally Vasistha 
Brahmanas. 1 Their universally recognised gotra is Vasistha even 
today. But later, on account of adopting the profession of arms, 
they came to be regarded as Ksatriyas. 2 3 4 The Agnikula myth 
indicates some sort of religious rite perhaps in the presence of 
the sacred fire, when some ruling chiefs may have taken the vow 
. to fight for the protection of the dharma and culture of their 
own country. 8 As for its other details, they were probably a 
clever adaptation of an old story in the RamayanaA 
Watson, Campbell, Forbes, Bhandarkar and H.C. Ray how¬ 
ever opine that the Paramaras were an offshoot of the Gurjaras, 
a tribe which is believed to have entered India with the Hupas 
during the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. after the downfall of the 
imperial Guptas. 5 * * The following are some of the arguments 
advanced in favour of this theory : 

1 For a detailed discussion on this point see below, p. 19. 

2 Ibid, 

3 ABORT, XXXV (1954), pp. 44-45. 

4 In the Rainayatia we have a similar tale which states that on 
Visvamitra’s attempting to carry away Kamadhenu (wish-granting cow), 
she with the permission of Vasistha, created Pahlavas, Yavanas, Sakas, 
Barbaras, Kambojas, Kiratas, Haritas and Mlechchhas, to destroy 
Visvamitra’s army. Balakarifa, Canto 54-55. 

5 I A, IV, pp. 145ff. ; BG, IX, pt. I, pp. 485ff. ; IA, XL, p. 30 ; JRAS, 

1909, pt. I, pp. 53-54; BG, I, pt. I, p. 2; Journal of the Roy al Anthropological 

Research Institute of Gr. Britain (1910), p. 42 ; AAR, I, Intro., pp. xxxi- 
xxxiii; AAR, III, p. 1445 ; JDL, X, p. 1 ; EHI, p. 318 ; THK, pp. 221- 

23 ; JRAS, 1904, p. 640 ; JRAS, 1907, p, 988 ; AST (Cunn.), II, pp. 70-73. 
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(a) As one of the so-called Agnikula clans, the Pratlharas 
have been called Gurjaras in some of their records, the 
others i.e. the Chahamanas, the Chaulukyas and the 
Paramaras, should be assumed to have been Gurjaras. “I 
believe”, says D.R. Bhandarkar, “that as the ( Agnikula } 
legend has brought forth these four Rajput tribes (inclu¬ 
ding the Paramaras) together and classed them under 
Agnikula, they all were of Gurjara race”. 1 

(b) As the Chapas, who were Gujaras, have been regarded 
as a branch of the Paramaras, 2 the latter too must have 
been Gurjaras. 

(c) Gujara Oswals are Paramaras. Therefore Paramaras 
must be Gurjaras. 3 4 

But none of these arguments can be proved to be logically 
conclusive. It is illogical to assume that the Paramaras, the 
Chaulukyas and the Chahamanas too must be regarded as 
Gurjaras, just because one of the so-called Agnikula clans 
happens to be called Gurjara. All literary and epigraphic 
evidence goes against such a supposition. And even if it be 
assumed, illogically though, that their association with the 
(Gurjara) Pratlharas in the Prthvlraja Raso, should make the 
Parmaras also Gurjaras, the protagonists of such a theory 
should do well to remember that the Raso itself, in its present 
form, is a forgery of the fifteenth or sixteenth century A.D., 
which had adapted to its use an old story in the RdmdyanaA 
We cannot, on its basis, go against the evidence of the early 
Paramara inscriptions and literature. 

1 I A, XL, p. 30. 

2 IA, IV, p. 145. 

3 BG, IX, pt. I, p. 485. 

4 There exist in the Fort Library, Bikaner, three copies of the earliest 
and the shortest edition of the Raso which is considered to be the most 
reliable edition of this work. This edition omits altogether the story of 
the Agnikula origin. All that it records is that “from the sacrifice of 
Brahma was bom the first valiant Chauhan Manik Rai”. IHQ, XVI, 
pp. 738-49 ; Shaxma, D., Early Chauhan Dynasties, Chap. I. 

C. L. Vaidya has also arrived at practically the same conclusion that 
the Rciso was more correct in the older renderings and has been added 
from time to time. HMHI, II, pp. 18-21. 

The early renderings of the Raso have nothing to say about the 
Paramaras, Pratlharas or Chaulukyas. 
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Secondly, the advocates of the Gurjara origin of the Rajputs 
do not generally pause to think what the meaning of Gurjara 
might be in a particular context, because Gurjara is not only 
the name of a people but also a country and of all the people 
who inhabited it, to whichever caste or clan they might have 
belonged. The Chapas as a clan were different from the Gurjaras 
and have been so mentioned in the Nausari inscription of 
Pulakesin Avanijanasraya of Lata (738-39 A.D.). 1 But as 
people residing in the Gujaradesa, they could have been called 
Gurjaras too. Even now we have Gurjara Brahmanas and 
Vaisyas, and the literature of Gujarat is known as Gurjara- 
sahitya, not because it is the output of the Gurjaras but of the 
people of Gurjaratra or Gurjaradesa. 

A few instances of the use of the word Gurjara in this sense 
may perhaps be found interesting. Speaking of the use of 
various languages, Bhoja Paramara writes: 
Srnvanti-Latabharh-Latah Prakrtam Samslcrta-dvisah 1 
Apabhramsena-tusyanti-svena nanyena-Gurjarah n 2 
The Gurjara of this verse can only mean the people of Gurjara 
(desa) who are here specifically mentioned as distinct from the 
people of Lata. 3 

Uddyotana Suri, who wrote his work Kuvalayamala at Javall- 
pura ( i.e. modern Jalor), describes the beautiful Gurjaradesa 
and also refers to its residents in general as Gurjaras. 4 The 
Panchatantra contains the story of a rathalcara who is mentioned 
as having gone to Gurjara country in search for camels. 5 
Biladuri, while giving a short account of Junaid’s expeditions 
makes references to Jurz, the Arabic corruption of Gurjara, as 
a country among those that were invaded by his officers. 6 The 
word Gurjara was applied to the Pratlharas when they were 
the rulers of Gurjaratra. Later it was transferred to the 


1 cRsrcRcn^Ti^ai^H^r i 

Nagari Prachariifi Patrika, I, p. 211, fn. 2 ; BG, I, pt. I, p. 109, fn. 

2 Sarasvatikatjthabharatta, II, v. 13 ; the first half of the verse is found 
also in the Kavyamimamsa (p. 34), though in a slightly different form. 

3 Majumdar, A.K., Chaulukyas of Gujarat, p. 13. 

4 Kuvalayamala, p. 282. 

6 Panchatantra, ed. by Kosegarten, p. 229 ; ibid., (BSS ), IV-V, p. -33. 

3 HIED, I, p. 126 ; see GG, pp. 5-6 ; IHQ, X, pp. 337ff. 
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Chaulukyas who ruled over Gujarat for a long period. The 
Ranamallachhanda applies it to all the princelings of Gujarat of 
whichever clan they might have been ; x and it may be interest¬ 
ing to note that the term Gurjarabhupa has been used even for 
the Muslim rulers of Gujarat. We have found no instance of a 
Paramara being called a Gurjara; but even if there were one or 
two such instances, we have with all the evidence before us, to 
interpret that in the sense of a Paramara from the Gurjara 
Janapadci. 

D.C. Ganguly thinks that the Paramaras were neither 
Gurjaras nor born of fire, but they were the descendants of the 
imperial Rastrakutas of Manyakheta 1 2 * In this connection he has 
adduced the following evidence of the Harsola copper-plate 
grant of Plarsa Slyaka II, dated V.S. 1005=949 A.D. : 
Parama-bhattarqka-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-srimad- 
Amoghavarsadeva-pad-anudhyata-parama-bhattaraka- 
maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-srimcid-Akalavarsadeva- 
prthvTvallabha-srivallabha-narendra-padandm i 
Tasmin=kule kalmasa-mosa-dakse-jatah-pratapagni- 
hut-ari-palcsah i V(B) appaiparaj-eti nrpah 
prasiddhas—tasmat—suto=bhud=anu Vairisimghah 11 211 
Drpt-dri-vanitd-vaktra-chamdra-bimba-kalamkatd 
no dhauta yasya klrty—dpi Hara-has-avadataya ll 3 li 
Durvvdra-rpu-bhupdla-rana-rarhg-aika-ndyakah t 

nrpah sn-Siyakas=tasmat-kula-kalpa-drumo-bhavat ll 4 n 8 
The, compound Parama-bhattdraka-mahdrajddhirdja-parames- 
vara-snmad-Amoghavarsadeva-pdd-anudhydta-parama-bhattd- 
raka-i'nahdrdjddhirdja-parames.vara-snmad-Akdlavarsadeva- 
prthvivaUabha-snvallabha-narendra-pdddndm is first followed 
by a virama, and then by Paramara genealogy from Bappairaja 
to Slyaka II. 

According to D.C. Ganguli, “Akalavarsa the son of Amog- 
havarsa, in whose family Bappairaja was born, is evidently the 
Rastrakuta Akalavarsa Krsna III, king of Manyakheta, whose 
known dates range from 940 to 951 A.D. He was a contemporary 


1 W-Hijvi: 

wlsfjsrpt 3% l|\9ll Raiwmallachhanda, p. 2. 

2 GHP, p. 9. 

8 El, XIX, pp. 241-42. 
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of Paramara Slyaka II (949-969 A.D.) 1 .Vappai referred to 

in the Harsola grant is undoubtedly the same as Vakpatiraja I, 
the father of Vairisimha II. Hence it is evident from the above 
grant, that the Paramaras were the members of the Rastrakuta 
race”. 2 3 The Rastrakuta origin of the Paramaras is further 
proved, according to D.C. Ganguly, by the fact that Vakpati 
Mufija, the son of Slyaka II, assumed the Rastrakuta titles of 
Amoghavarsa, Snvallabhci and PrthvTvallabhaA To prove his con¬ 
tention D.C. Ganguly further argues that the original home of 
the Paramaras must, have been in the Deccan, which once formed 
the home dominion of the imperial Rastrakutas. He tries to find 
support in the statement of the Ain-i-Akbari that Dhananjaya, 
the founder of the Paramara family, transferring his seat from 
the Deccan, established himself in the sovereignty of Malwa. 4 

But the arguments of D.C. Ganguly are not very convincing. 
He agrees that Krsna III Rastrakuta was a contemporary of 
Paramara Slyaka II ; and so Amoghavarsa, the predecessor of 
Krsna III would have been a contemporary of Slyaka II’s 
father, Vairisimha II. If the Paramaras had been the descendants 
of the Rastrakutas, Slyaka II should have drawn the pedigree of 
his family from the early members of the Rastrakuta family and 
not simply mentioned his own and his father’s contemporary 
Rastrakuta rulers. The expression tasminkule i.e. in that 
family, of the Harsola grant presupposes the mention of that 
family, but the immediately preceding expression is the genetive 
case-ending narendrapadanam which, as suggested by the editors 
of the grant, is hardly appropriate. 5 It seems, as suggested by 
Messrs K.N. Dikshit and D.B. Diskalkar, that some portion, 
i.e. the portion preceding the expression tasminkule of the 
original draft, is missing through the engraver’s oversight. 

We can explain the occurrence of the names of the Rastrakuta 
rulers, Amoghavarsa and Akalavarsa, in the Harsola plates also 
in another way. The plates belonged probably to the Rastrakutas 


1 His Harsola grant is dated in 949 A.D. and Ahmedabad grant in 969 
A.D., El, XIX, pp. 241-43 ; ibid., pp. 178-79. 

a GHP, pp. 8-10. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

3 El, XIX, p. 238. 
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of Manyakheta, but Slyaka II secured them as a part of his 
loot in a raid on some Rastrakuta headquarters and used them 
without taking the trouble to remove the introductory portion. 
Thus we get a heterogeneous charter which apparently begins 
as a Rastrakuta record but ends as a Paramara grant. Slyaka II’s 
son Vakpati II went a step further. His Gaonri plates origi¬ 
nally bore a Rastrakuta inscription. 1 He not only effaced it 
but used even the Rastrakuta titles PrthvTvallabha, Snvallabha 
and Amoghavarsa, for he probably believed that he had a better 
right to them than the Rastrakutas with their departed imperial 
glory ; and in this he was doing what the Rastrakutas themselves 
had done when they appropriated some of the imperial Chalukya 
titles. 2 * 

Another explanation of the Rastrakuta names in the introduc¬ 
tory portion of the Harsola record can indeed be, as proposed 
by the editors of the Harsola record that the Paramaras were 
the descendants of a Rastrakuta princess. As some of the 
Vakataka plates begin with a description of the Gupta emperors 
from whom queen Prabhavatl was descended, 8 so the Paramaras 
could, if they were the descendants of the Rastrakuta kings 
Amoghavarsa and Akalavarsa through a Rastrakuta princess, 
open their account with the names of the two sovereigns. But 
the arguments urged against their direct male descent from the 
Rastrakutas can be urged with equal force against this hypo¬ 
thesis ; and even if we take it as correct, we have to admit that 
some portion of the record is missing, for thus alone can we 
give the record a good interpretation. 

As to Vakpati Munja’s adopting the Rastrakuta titles this 
could have been due to the fact that the Paramaras regarded 
themselves as the successors to the glory of the Rastrakutas 
whose capital was looted by Vakpati IPs predecessor, Slyaka II. 4 
The Rastrakutas themselves had adopted some of the titles of 
the Chalukyas, whom they had overthrown. 5 

1 El , XXIII, pp. 101-13. 

2 Cf. PrthvTvallabha, snvallabha, rariarasilca, bliuvanakanclarpa, vira- 
martanda. 

» El, XV, pp. 39-44. 

4 41 fra sphs ^ grn ^FTRSWJraH: i 

EI, I, p. 235; vide infra Chap. IV. 


5 See above fn. 2. 
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Nor need we attach any great importance to D.C. Ganguly’s 
evidence from the Ain-i-Akban. The coming of Dhananjaya 
or DhanjI from the Deccan does not, in any way, prove the south 
Indian origin of the Paramaras, for Dhananjaya is mentioned 
nowhere either as a Paramara or as an ancestor of the Paramaras. 
It is stated clearly in the Ain-i-Akban that when Putaraja the 
fifth in descent from DhanjI died without issue, the nobles elec¬ 
ted Aditya Ponwar as his successor and this was the origin of 
the sovereignty of this family. 1 Obviously then Aditya PonWar, 
with whom began the Paramara rule in Malwa, belonged to a 
clan different from that of DhanjI. Most, probably he was- a 
local magnate called to the throne on the failure of the old 
line. 2 

In fact those who ascribe a Rastralcuta origin to the Paramaras— 
direct or indirect —should read.the account left by Padmagupta, 
the court-poet of Vakpati Munja. 3 Had the Paramaras been 
Rastrakutas, as supposed by D.C. Ganguly, it is unlikely 
that this important fact would have been forgotten so far 
that within the short space of twenty five years or so, a court- 
poet of Slyaka II’s son and successor Vakpati Munja should 
ascribe quite a false orign to his patron’s family. 4 Moreover it 
would have been the proud privilege of the Paramaras to trace 
their lineage from the Rastrakutas, if it had been really so, as the 
Rastrakutas were one of the most powerful ruling dynasties 
of the time. On the other hand Abu, which is described by 
Padmagupta as the original habitat of the Paramaras was 
insignificant in comparison to the glory of Manyakheta. 

Moreover we cannot bypass the evidence provided by the 
inscriptions (which unanimously speak of the Paramaras as bom 
of the sacrificial fire at Mt. Abu) 5 in favour of the vague and 
stray reference in the Harsola grant, a reference that can be 
explained in other ways also as we have seen above. 6 

1 See above pp. 10-11, fn. 5. 

2 And we are not sure whether DhanjI could, on the basis of the 
statement of the Ain-i-Akban, be proved to be a Rastrakuta, for no 
logic compels one to believe that every one who came from the Deccan 
was a Ra§trakuta. 

3 JVC, XI, vv.'49-61. 

t 'ibid. 

6 See above p. 9, fns. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

6 See above pp. 16-17. 
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Putting together all the above evidence, we then come to 
the conclusion that the Paramaras were neither Agnivamsfs i.e. 
born of fire, nor Gurjaras ; nor can we prove their Rastrakuta 
origin on the basis of the Harsola grant. But this being only a 
negative answer the question naturally arises, who the Paramaras 
really were ? Halayudha the court-poet of Vakpati Munja, has 
used the word Brahmaksatra for his patron in his Pihglasutravrtti. 
He says : 

Brahma-ksatra-kulinah smasta samanta chakra-nuta charnah I 
Sakala-sukrt-aika—punjah sriman Munja=schirarii jayati I! 1 
The expression perhaps means that Munja belonged to a family 
which had the attributes of the Brahmanas as well as the 
Ksatriyas i.e. the learning of the former and the valour of the 
latter. 2 Or it may be that the Paramaras like the Sungas, the 
Satavahanas, the Kadambas and probably also the Chahamanas 
and the Guhilas were descended from an ancestor, who though 
•originally a Brahmana had, on account of adopting the profes¬ 
sion of arms, come to be regarded as a Ksatriya. In the case of 
the Paramaras this probability increases still further when we 
know that their gotrochchara was Vasisthagotra. So it is very 
probable that they were originally Vasistha Brahmanas, but 
later came to be regarded as Ksatriyas either on account of 
adopting ksairadharma or because their progenitor married a 
Ksatriya woman and so their later descendants adopted their 
mother’s caste for all practical purposes. 8 

1 Chhandasastra of Pingalacharya, Adh., 4, p. 49, 4/19. 

2 The word Brahmaksatra in this sense is of common occurrence in 
the Pur alias : 

W TFT TFWcf ^ TvfT 1! Matsya , 50, 88 ; see 

RKI p. 75, fn. 2. 

In the Devapada ins. of Vijayasena Ms predecessors are mentioned as 
belonging to the lunar family and Samantasimha is called the crest-jewel 
•of the Brahmaksatriyas. El, I, p.'307, v. 5. 

3 The same seems to be the case of the Pratlharas whose progenitor 
Harischandra married a Ksatriya woman Bhadra. The sons of Bhadra 
adopted her caste. ABORI, XXXV, p. 53. 

The fact seems to be unsound on the face of the prevailing Hindu 
practice, but seems to be justified on the evidence of Medhatithi. See 
Medhatithi on Manu, V, p. 258 (translated by Ganganath Jha); 
Manu, VI, 10 ; Yajnavalkya-Smrti, Acharadhyaya. sloka 91 ; IA, XL, 
pp. 35-36. 
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It is impossible to be more definite about the exact origin of 
the Paramaras on the basis of the available evidence and perhaps, 
it is unnecessary too, for what really matters is the magnificent 
role they played for centuries in the field of Indian politics and 
in the cause of Indian culture. 



CHAPTER III 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE RISE OF THE 
PARAMARA POWER IN MALWA 

The land of Malwa had prospered under the benevolent rule 
of the imperial Guptas, of whom one, the great Chandragupta 
'Vikramaditya is styled as UjjayinipuradhTsvara and is believed by 
many scholars to have held his court at Ujjayinl. But with the 
break-up of the Gupta empire in the later part of the fifth 
century A.D., India lost her much-sought-for political unity ; 
the parochial spirit asserted itself and the forces of disintegration 
became active. Out of the welter emerged a new set of indepen¬ 
dent states, none of them supreme and none satisfied with its 
existing political status. Chief among these states were the 
Maitrakas of Valabhl, the Maulcharis of Kanauj, the Pusyabhutis 
of Thanesvara, the Chalukyas of Badami, the Kalachuris of 
Tripurl, the Gurjaras of Rajasthan, the later Guptas and the 
kingdoms of Nepal, Bengal, Assam and Orissa. With the coming 
of Sri Harsa in the beginning of the 7th century A.D., India 
once again witnessed the restoration of political unity and 
solidarity though to a limited extent and for a short period only. 
With the death of Harsavardhana in 647 A.D., the empire that 
he had struggled hard to establish crumbled to pieces. A period 
of political chaos and anarchy followed. 

Next came the Arab aggression. Sind was conquered in 712 
A.D. 1 In about739 A.D. the Arabs began to fan out and conquered 
other territories. The Tajikas (the Arabs (?)) overthrew the 
Saindhava, Kachchhella, Saurastra, Chavotakata, Maurya and 
Gurjara kings and penetrated deep into Lata; but in the Chalukya 
prince Avanijanasraya Pulakesin they met their match. He 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Arabs in a battle perhaps fought 
near Nausarl and thus turned back the tide of the invasion from 
peninsular India. In the north, the Arab invasion had greater 
effect ; some of the older dynasties disappeared and political 


1 Majumdar, R. C., The Arab Invasion of India, Jiff, X, Supplement. 
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power passed into the hands of the leaders who either rallied 
the forces of resistance against foreign invaders or gave peace 
to their territories by ending matsyanyaya, a condition in which 
might was right. 

In the first half of the 8th century A.D. thus emerged the 
three imperial dynasties—the Palas, the Pratlharas and the 
Rastrakutas—who were destined to play an important role in 
the country’s history for centuries to come, and the stage was set 
for the ‘tripartite struggle’, which forms the most interesting 
episode of the early medieval history of our country. Through¬ 
out the period of this inter-state conflict, Malwa played an 
important part due to its economic and strategic importance. 
The occupation of Malwa opened the doors for further terri¬ 
torial expansion, whereas an independent but friendly state of 
Malwa was an asset in itself. 

Malwa came very early within the orbit of the Rastrakuta 
ambition, as is obvious from various references to it in their 
records. The Dasavatara cave temple inscription of Dantidurga, 
for instance, tells us that he vanquished the Vallabha (i.e. the 
Chalukya ruler of Badami), Sindhubhupa, Kanclsa, the kings 
' of Kosala and Kalinga, the chief of Srisaila country, and sub¬ 
jugated the rulers of Malwa, Lata and Tanka by his policy. 1 
Verse 25 of this inscription states that Maharaja Sarva, i.e. 
Dantidurga, did something (verb lost) like Blbhatsu (Arjuna) to 
rescue from danger a certain king called Deva, who like another 
Yudhisthira was accompanied by several devoted and fearless 
kings and loyal servants and was followed by a powerful army 
[bhfmasena ). 2 Verse 26 refers to some great gift ( mahadana) 
which he made at Ujjayinl. 3 This mahadana , according to the 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, was the hiranyagarbhadana and 

KRztfii'tr 1K?U ASWI, v, p. 88. 

sztWfg'fipiT vf •sjTUfKTST- 

URy.ll Ibid. 

tRR 11 Ibid. 
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during the performance of the ceremony, it is said, that Danti- 
durga posted Gurjaresa and other Icings as pratihdras. 1 The use 
of the phrase that Gurjaresa was posted as the pratihara has led 
D.R.. Bhandarkar to surmise that before the performance of the 
hiranyagarbhadana ceremony by Dantidurga, the king who was 
ruling at Ujjain was a member of the Gurjara Pratihara family, 2 
and on its basis some scholars have built the theory that Malwa 
was the home territory of the Gurjara Pratlharas. 3 They also 
think that Ujjain was the Pratihara capital before it was shifted 
to Kanyakubja. 4 * They find support for this view from the 
following verse of Jinasena’s Harivamsa Parana written in 783 
A.D. : 

Purvam srimad—Avanti-bhubhrti nrpe Vatsddiraje=pardm’ I 
Saurandm=adhimandalam jaya-yute vire Varahe=vati n 6 
According to some scholars Vatsaraja is mentioned here as the 
ruler of Avanti. 8 

It is for us now to see how far we can agree with these 
views. In the Dasavatara cave temple inscription, Malwa 
and Gurjara kingdoms are referred to separately. 7 Malwa is 
one of the lands said to have been conquered by Dantidurga’s 
policy. 8 The Gurjara kingdom, on the other hand, lay some¬ 
where on the sea-coast because the beautiful palace of the 
Gurjaresvara, is said to have been occupied by Dantidurga as a 
result of his conquest of the sea-coast. 9 The Gurjara kingdom 
is thus obviously the Gurjara kingdom of Baroach and most 
probably it is the ruler of this Gurjara kingdom who acted 
as a ‘door keeper’ along with others in the hiranyagarbhadana 
ceremony. 

1 ^PufFcr i 

RraiKlfifi ifa IRM El, XVIII, p. 243. 

2 Ibid., p. 239. 

3 e.g., R.C. Majumdar, A.S. Altekar and D.C. Ganguly. 

* AIK, p. 19. 

6 Harivamsa Parana, p. 806, v. 52. 

6 e.g., Fleet (El, V, p. 195) ; Bhandarkar (El, XVIII, pp. 238-39) ; 
Altekar (AR, p. 39) ; Tripathi (THK, pp, 225-26). 

’ ASWI, V, pp. 88-89. 

8 See above p. 22, fn. 1. 

9 

rRdtgT' .tTKFtl-dH. ASWI, V, p. 89. 
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The Gurjara’s acting as a pratThara in rhe hiranyagarbhadana 
at Ujjain, cannot lead to the conclusion that the Gurjara was 
the ruler of Malwa. If Guijara acted as a pratThara in the yajha 
so did the other Ksatriyas. 1 How are then we to surmise that 
the Gurjara alone was the ruler of Ujjain and not the other 
Ksatriyas who along with the Gurjaresa participated in the cere¬ 
mony at Ujjain. Actually, the hiranyagarbhadana ceremony 
might have been just a thanksgiving ceremony performed by 
the Ksatriyas to celebrate their success against a common enemy, 
perhaps the mlechchhas , and Ujjain being a sacred site was 
selected as its venue. If all the leading Ksatriyas including 
Dantidurga and the Gurjaresa took part in it {rajany airy adasitam) 
it provides no ground for the conclusion that one of them i.e. 
the Gurjaresa was the ruler of Ujjain. 

As to the reference to the verse of the Harivamsa Purana, it 
is well-known that it is ambiguously worded and its meaning is 
far from certain. If for that reason, we leave aside its doubtful 
testimony and rely mainly on the unambiguous testimony of 
the epigraphic and other literary references it would appear that: 
Rajasthan and not Malwa was the original kingdom of Vatsaraja 
PratThara. According to the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotana Suri-, 
Vatsaraja ruled at Jalor (W. Rajasthan) in 778 A.D., 2 that is 
full five years before the writing of the Harivamsa Parana. Again 
it was to Marwar [i.e. Rajasthan) that Vatsaraja had to retire 
after his discomfiture at the hands of the Rastralcuta ruler 
Dhruva Dharavarsa. 3 Vatsaraja’s inscriptions also come from 
Rajasthan and areas other than Malwa. 4 

That Malwa was not a PratThara kingdom may be inferred 
also from some other facts. The Nesarika grant of Govinda III, 
dated Saka 727 = 805 A.D., mentions Gurjara and Malava kings 
separately in vv. 15 and 16 respectively. 5 The king of Malwa was 

1 See above p. 23, fn, 1. 

a Kuvalayamala, p. 283 ; ABORI, XVIII, pp. 396-98. 

3 Radbanpur and Warn grants of Govinda III, El, VI, p. 243; IA, 
XI, p. 157. 

4 Cf. Osia ins., ASI, 1908-09, p. 108; JRAS, 1907, p. 1010; Daulatpura 
copper plate, El, V, pp. 208-13. 

I 4 Wf ^ 43# 3WRTS1T ^ IOTC 

{Contd. on next page) 
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therefore different from the Gurjara king. In vv. 22 and 23 the 
Gurjaresvara and the Avantinatha are again referred to separately, 
and two different insignia are attributed to them. 1 Thus neither 
the king of Malwa was Gurjaresvara nor was the latter a king 
of Avanti in 805 A.D. That the king of Malwa and Avanti were 
identical is proved by the Kuvalayamala , 2 The Baroda copper¬ 
plate inscription of Karkaraja, dated Saka 734=812 A.D., 
bears clear testimony to the fact that the Gurjara lord made a 
severe attack on the king of Malwa who was saved from ruin by 
the help of Karkaraja. 8 The Radhanpur and Dindorl inscrip¬ 
tions of Govinda III, both of Saka 730=808 A.D., make it clear 
that this Gurjara lord was an enemy of the king of- Malwa. 4 So 

(Contd. from previous page) 

3 5{F!PRtJns5lf@r: I %TT 3T5RT ETK3 33I3>: tTgf f33% TcrfflttcTfe t fwT 

33 ^ 3 ^ 1 %,n ei, xxxiv, p. 130 . 

1 5W3ig33RW*3l TCT? I 

4ilH5n3fo?n*n«if fesnrw ^tph i 

ibid., p. i3i- 

2 The Kuvalayamala identifies Avanti Janapada with Malavadesa which 

was ruled over by king Avantivardhana. The capital of the country is 
given as Ujjayini, cf. ^ ^ I 3R-«r 3 

mnit 3 ^rfu.tEr 3 cRrm# sn? 

Ttfticr 3 %fiwr 3 frgf *3®? sni tsr fcif^.w 

3 33lh; 3 fcgf 3TT? srlf 31 «Tf3-3fF3F, =3=3TK 3 V3 3 §3351? 

-Tlf 3T § ;; 3T~f35t'IRi3fl-33i l3'S,-OTf" J [l3F, T3 3 sf 3 TTg3 T35fT.5EfRsi’Mt sfTsi) 
nr 3lt3-33vn333r-W3R eiTt-^rTO^tT-^T 1% I wfA 3 \ 

E 3 11 

33vt¥URGhvr£3T 3j'C3-Rl%-3 : 3vt-f% : i;3r-dKF31 ! ETt ^3 3w§T3fT 

^ittT 3T3THI' 

Line 31 gives the name of the king, cf. 35 ft sr^icra^rsrRT. 

Kuvalayamala, p. 50. 

This shows that at least in the time of Uddyotana Suri who was a 
contemporary of Vatsaraja Pratlhara, Malwa and Avanti connoted the 
same country and it had its capital at Ujjayini. See also EI, XXXIV, 
p. 127. 

S IA, XII, p. 160. 

4 EI, VI, pp. 239-51 ; I A, XI, pp. 156-63. 
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if the Gurjara Pratlhara king was an enemy of the Avantibhubhrt, 
he could not obviously be the Avantibhubhrt himself. Another 
record, the Khalimpur plates of king Dharmapala of Bengal, 
also proves the same fact, for it says that the king of Malwa was 
among those rulers who acclaimed the succession of Dharma- 
pala’s protege Chakrayudha. 1 We cannot obviously assign this 
role to a Gurjara Pratlhara chief. This very Malava ruler or his 
father may have been the one who aided Govinda II against his 
brother Dhruva Dharavarsa. 2 

It was perhaps to punish these hostile activities of the 
ruler of Avanti, who had allied himself with the enemies of 
the Pratlharas, that Nagbhatall, the son and successor ' of 
Vatsaraja, attacked Malwa and captured 'some of its outlying 
hill-forts. 3 

Thus we find that Malwa was not under Gurjara Pratlhara 
control at least during the last quarter of the 8th and the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. It continued to maintain its 
independent existence throughout this period, though at 
times it had to ally itself with one power or the other, according 
to the exigencies of the situation. The clan which ruled over 
Malwa in the years of the triangular struggle is. mentioned 
nowhere. But a consideration of various facts leads one to 
conclude that it was about this time that Upendra Paramara 
first established his kingdom in Malwa. 4 He had probably 

1 El, iv, p. 248. 

2 Two Bhor State Museum copper plates, El, XXII, p. 184, v. 21. 

3 El, XVIII, p. 108, v. 11. 

4 D. C. Sircar, however, thinks that Avanti could be the capital of the 
Gurjara and yet its ruler could be referred to separately from the 
Gurjara perhaps because Avanti was ruled over by a governor of the 
Pratlharas. He quotes the example of Vanga, Anga and Magadha which 
are mentioned separately in the Sirur and Nllagupda inscriptions of 
Amoghavarsa, though in latter’s time Anga, Vanga and Magadha were 
parts of the Pala empire and were ruled over by the subordinate chiefs 
of the Palas. (El, XXXIV, pp. 137-39). 

We may however point out that Anga, Vanga and Magadha may have 
been under the Pala rulers of Bengal and yet be referred to separately in 
Amoghavarsa’s inscriptions because they were separate Janapadas. 
Amoghavarsa’s inscriptions do not perhaps refer to Anga and Magadha 
as parts of Vanga empire ruled over by the subordinate governors of 
the king of Bengal but as various eastern Janapadas conquered by the 
Ra§trakuta ruler. 
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many ups and downs in life but be probably managed to leave 
behind a small kingdom 1 , which expanded and increased in 
power under his successors . 2 


1 Vide infra Chap. IV. 

2 V. V. Mirashi, on the other hand, is of the opinion that Malwa, 
which according to him was included in the dominions of the Pratlharas, 
was conquered by Rastrakuta ICrstja III in alliance with Laksmanaraja II 
Kalachuri, sometime after 946 A.D. and was made over to the Paramaras 
who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rastrakutas (MSI, II, p. 226). 

But as we have shown the Paramaras were ruling in Malwa (some 
part or the other) long before 946 A. D. and there is nothing to show 
that the Paramaras owed the kingdom of Malwa to Rastrakuta ICrsija III 
{vide Chap. IV). All that we know is that the Paramara-Rastrakuta 
relations during the time of Krsija III and his successor Khottigadeva 
were hostile to such an extent that it resulted into the sack of 
Manyakheta by Paramara Slyaka II {ibid.) 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY PARAMARA RULERS OF MALWA 

Our Icnowledge of the early Paramara rulers, from Upendra 
to Vairisimha II is rather scanty, as we have no Paramara 
records of this period. But there are important references to 
them in the records of their powerful neighbours, the imperial 
Pratlharas and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan. Theirs was a 
buffer state which had to bear the brunt of fighting whenever 
these two imperial powers clashed with each other ; x the Para- 
maras, therefore, had to move warily to preserve their political 
existence. 2 They changed sides if the circumstances so demanded; 
they bowed down also before the stronger power. But despite a 
few reverses and setbacks, they steadily gathered strength, and 
by the time of Vairisimha IPs successor, Slyaka II, were them¬ 
selves in a position to enter the lists of the contenders for 
imperial supremacy. 

Upendraraja : c, 791-818 A.D. 

We have already referred to the triangular struggle for power. 3 
The first Paramara chief to take advantage of it was Upendraraja, 
a man of adventure and ambition, who, in the words of the 
Udaipur prasasti, ‘gained the high order of kinghood by his 
own valour’. 4 Circumstances favoured him. Vatsaraja Pratlhara 
had been driven to Rajasthan, and Dhruva had retired to the 
south. The vacuum thus left was filled by Dharmapala of Gauda 

1 Vide ante Chap. III. 

2 Cf. tvOT rPETtl Zf STTUT - 

TRstpsiM: i w Rhfcdft 'stf zitfr- 

II vv. 23-25 of the Wani Diijdorl grant, IA, XI, p. 158 '; 
v. 16 of the Radhanpur plates, El, VI, p. 244 ; vv. 15-16 of the Nesarika 
grant, El, XXXIV, p. 130. 

3 Vide ante Chap. III. 

[RT] R: 11 O ll] El, I, p. 234. 
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and his friends who put Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj ; 
and we may reasonably identify Upendraraja with the chief of 
Avanti 1 who with many other rulers of northern India approved 
Chakrayudha’s installation. 2 These events may be assigned to 
about 791 A.D. 3 

Later when Dhruva had passed away and been succeeded by his 
brilliant son, Govinda III, who repeated his father’s exploits by 
invading northern India followed by the defeat of the Pratlharas, 
Upendraraja submitted to the Rastrakuta emperor along with 
his allies, Chakrayudha of Kanauj and Dharmapala of Gauda. 4 5 
But a little later Upendra had to pay a heavy price both for his 
alliance with the Palas and his subservience to the Rastrakutas, 
for after his defeat of Gaudendra Dharmapala, Nagabhata II 
turned towards Malwa. 6 Upendraraja appears to have been 
defeated. His territory was over run. 6 Reduced to sore straits 
Upendra appealed to Govinda III by whose orders Karka II, 
the Rastrakuta governor of Gujarat, rushed to Upendra’s- 
help. ‘His mighty arm’, we are told, ‘was made the excellent 
doorbar of the country of the Gurjaras’. 7 Nagabhata II, 
thus, put the Rastrakutas on the defensive. But the relief 
secured by Upendraraja was probably only temporary, for 
Govinda III died in 814 A.D. 3 and Nagabhata II, with his 


1 For the discussion regarding the identity of the chief of Avanti, see 
our Chap. Ill and El, XXXIV, pp. 127, 137-39. 

2 Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala, El, IV, p. 248. 

3 Vide ante Chap III. Recently a fresh theory has been put forth that 
Upendra belonged to the Brahmana aristrocracy of Manyakheta 
[QJRHS, I, No. 3, 1961-62, p. 128). 

We do not know the grounds on which this view has been sponsored. 
As already shown by us, all the available evidence goes to prove that 
the Paramaras originally belonged to Abu and its neighbouring territory 
and established themselves in Malwa during the period of political 
confusion ensuing from the tripartite struggle. Vide ante Chaps. II 
and III. 

4 vv. 23-24 of the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, El, XVIII, p. 245 ; 
Waiji grant of Govinda III, I A, XI, pp. 156-63. 

5 The Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja Pratlhara, El, XVIII, p. 108, v. 11. 

6 Mark the significance of the word ‘fed'’ used in the description of 
the Malava chief in vv. 39-40 of the Baroda grant, I A, XII, p, 160 ; 
vide ante Chap. III. 

7 Ibid. 

3 AR, p. 71. 
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resources greatly augmented as a result of the extension of 
his empire up to Monghyr, took to offensive once again. 1 
Somewhere between 814 A.D. 2 and 833 A.D., probably 
about 820 A.D., 3 he attacked Malwa, captured many of its 
hill-forts 4 and reduced either Upendra or his successor to 
subordination. 

Our conclusion, no doubt, goes against that reached by 
D.C. Ganguly according to whom Malwa remained a Rastrakuta 
dependency up to the time of Mahlpala Pratlhara (914-933 
A.D.), who is believed to have conquered it sometime after the 
death of Rastrakuta Indra III (shortly before 918 A.D.). 5 6 But 
D.C. Ganguly’s view suffers from some serious flaws. He tries 
to prove the continued control of the Rastralcutas over Malwa 
on the basis of a statement in the Nllagunda inscription that 
the rulers of Anga Vahga, Malwa and Magadha worshipped at 
the feet of Amoghavarsa. 8 But when none, including D.C. 
Ganguly, contends on the basis of this statement that Bengal 
and Bihar had passed under the control of the Rastralcutas, 
what special grounds have we to use that very statement to prove 
that Malwa was under the subordination of the Rastrakuta 
ruler ? All that it may prove, perhaps, is that Amoghavarsa 
had such an ambition and might have even led some expedition 
against Avanti, the success of which, however, must be taken 
as extremely doubtful; for all the evidence that we have goes to 
prove that the Pratlharas were in the effective control of Malwa 
during the reign of Amoghavarsa’s contemporary and rival, 
Bhoja I Pratlhara. The latter was the suzerain of Saurastra. 7 
It was through Malwa that the latter’s armies advanced and 
interfered in the affairs of Lata which was then under a chief of 

1 IHQ, XX, pp. 74-75. 

2 A record dated 815 A.D. found at Buchkala in Jodhpur (El, IX, 
pp. 198-200), gives Nagabhata II all the imperial titles which show that 
by that time he had regained his imperial position. 

3 IHQ, XX, pp. 72-75. 

4 v. 11 of the Gwalior prasasti, El, XVIII, p. 108. 

3 GUP, pp. 32-33. 

6 Ari-nripa1i-makuta-ghattita-charanas=sakala-bhmana-vandita-sauryyah 
Varhg-Amga-Magadha-Malava Vemgise ( sai) r—archchito — Tisayadhava- 
{lah)IEl , VI, p. 103, 11. 7-8 ; see also 11. 5-6 of the Sirur inscription of 
Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa, El, VII, p. 206. 

7 IHQ, XXXIV, pp. i42-51, 
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the Rastrakuta branch. 1 It was here that the Pratlharas and the 
Rastrakutas clashed, when, after Amoghavarsa’s death (in 878 
A.D.), his son and successor, Krsna II tried to reconquer Malwa 
and fought a successful battle against the Pratlharas near 
Ujjain f and it was from here that the Rastrakutas fled pellmell 
before Bhoja’s army which pursued them up to Broach and 
ended the political career of the Rastrakutas of Lata. 3 Even in 
the reign of Mahipala, who suffered a serious defeat at the 
hands of Krsna IPs successor and grandson, Indra III, 4 Malwa 
was probably under the suzerainty of the Pratlharas and this 
would perhaps explain why Indra III attacked the Pratlhara 
dominions by way of KalpI, 6 instead of Malwa. 6 

Dr. Altekar and Prof. K.A.N.- Sastri identify Upendra 
Paramara with Upendra of verse 23 of the Begumra plates 
(also called the Nausarl plates) of Indra III. 7 While eulogising 
the various victories affected by Indra III as Yuvaraja, the 
verse says: 

Krta-Govardhan-oddharam hel— onmulita-Meruna 

Upendrarii-Jndra-rdjena jitva yena na vismitarh 1 8 
On the basis of this verse, they make Upendra an adversary of 
Indra III, put his reign between 900-25 A.D. and regard him 
as the grandfather of Slyalca II. 9 

But such a view creates many difficulties of which the most 
important is the chronological. Making Upendra as the grand¬ 
father of Slyaka II, goes against the evidence provided by the 

1 The Begumra plates, IA, XIII, pp. 65-69. 

2 Ibid.; The Begumra plates of Indra III, No. 1, El, IX, p. 31, v. 15. 

a The Bhavnagar Museum ins., El, XIX, pp. 174-77. 

4 El, VII, p. 38. 

5 KalpT is the modern representative ofKalapriya {MSI, I, p. 41), 
a point at which Indra Ill’s armies are said to have crossed Yamuna 
during his attack on Kanauj. 

Cf. Trfvflwnw^r 

it 

5Tpvrimft sr; ^rrfe' w dr# n 

Cambay plates, El, VII, p. 38, v, 18. 

8 See below p. 35. 

7 El, IX, p. 32 ; JBBRAS, XVIII, p. 259. 

8 Ibid. 

9 AR, p. 100; Dr. Lak^mapa Swarup Commemoration Volume, p. 297. 
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Udaipur prasasti and the Navasahasankacharitci. According to 
the former Upendra was the sixth, and according to the latter, 
he was the seventh ruler in the lineal ascent from Slyaka II, 1 
whose earliest known date is 948-49 A.D. 2 Upendra could 
therefore have flourished in the last decade of the 8th and the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. Thus Upendra could not 
obviously be Upendra, supposed to have been defeated by 
Indra III who flourished in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A.D. 

We may also remark that in the above mentioned verse 
Upendra is spoken of in connection with Govardhana and not 
Malwa. We are not even sure whether Upendra Paramara was 
at any time important enough to be mentioned as Indra’s 
adversary. Actually Upendra in the above verse does not stand 
for any historic person ; it merely means Krsna or Visnu, who 
under the name Upendra became the younger brother of Indra 
in the Vamanavatara. The verse simply states that Indra [i.e. the 
Rastrakuta chief) has surpassed Upendra (i.e. Krsna) in bravery. 
While Upendra (Krsna) simply lifted up Govardhana ( Govar - 
dhanoddharam), this Indra uprooted (unmulita) Meru, i.e. the 
Bana ruler Vikramaditya Jayameru, with ease. 3 Thus Upendra, 
the Paramara ruler has nothing to do with Upendra of the 
Nausari inscription. 4 5 

Some scholars 6 believe that Upendra had another name i.e. 
Krsnaraja. But the only reason ascribed for this supposition is 
that Upendra was the founder of the line of the Paramaras of 
Malwa and in Munja’s land-grants, the pedigree of this family 
begins with Krsnaraja. 6 How weak this line of argument is may 
be seen by referring to some of the later records of the family in 
which the pedigree begins with Slyaka II. 7 None maintains, 

1 See App. I. 

2 El, XIX, p. 243. 

3 Meru, formerly supposed to have been a place-name by Kielhorn 
and Altekar, has now been satisfactorily identified with Vikramaditya 
Jayameru, the ruler of Bana and Vaidamba territory. Dr. Laksmana 
Swarup Commemoration Volume, p. 297. 

4 For further details see our paper, IHQ, 1958, pp. 172-74. 

5 Cf. H.C. Ray, G.H. Ojha, Biihler, Cunningham and Hall. 

6 IA, VI, p. 51 ; IA, XIV, p. 160. 

7 Cf. Kalvan ins., El, XIX, pp. 69-73 ; Ujjain plates of Bhoja, IA, 
VI, p. 53. 
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however, that Slyaka II and Upendra were identical. The 
synonymity of Upendra and ICrsna can, no doubt, be put 
forward in favour of the proposed identity. But Upendra or 
Visnu has One thousand names. No two persons bearing these 
names can be regarded as identical, unless we have fairly 
convincing grounds to presume this identity, and in this case 
no such grounds exist. 

Upendra proved a good ruler to the war-torn Malwa. Both 
the Udaipur prasasti and the Navasahasankacharita state that 
Upendra was a king of great valour and was particularly 
famous for performing a multitude of sacrifices. 1 He lightened 
the burden of taxes, borne by his subjects 2 and patronized 
learning. The poetess Slta, ‘who made him the subject of her 
song’, 3 may have been at his court. 

The bards state that his favourite queen was called Laksmtdevl. 4 
Upendra’s reign came to a close approximately in 818 A.D. 
He was succeeded by his son Vairisimha I in Malwa and by 
another son Dambarasimha in Vagada (the modern Banswara 
and Dungarpur area), where he ruled as a feudatory of the 
house of Malwa. 5 

Vairisimha I: c. 818-43 A.D. 

Vairisimha I succeeded his father in 818-19 A.D. or there¬ 
about. His name is omitted in the Navasahasankacharita , but the 
Udaipur prasasti says that he ‘composed his own eulogy by 
(erecting) pillars of victory (everywhere) on the earth that is 
bounded by four oceans’. 6 This has to be taken as conventional 
praise, unless we assume that during the weak rule ofRamabhadra 
Pratlliara (833-36 A.D.), Vairisimha I increased his power to 
a considerable extent. But his success, if any, must have been 
short-lived for very soon Bhoja Pratlliara came to the throne, 7 

1 El, I, p. 234, v. 7. 

2 JVC, XI, vv. 76-78. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Luard and Lele, The Paramaras of Dhara and Malwa (App. (C) to 
the Dhara Stale Gazetteer, 1909), pp. 121-81. 

5 Arthuna ins., El, XIV, pp. 295-310 ; vide infra Chap. XI. 

8 sfr sPPxFBIkI JRTfei: 11 El, I, p. 234. 

7 His earliest record is the Barah copper plate which was issued in 
836 A.D., El, XIX, pp. 15-19. 
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in whose time Malwa was, as already stated, a Pratlhara 
dependency. 1 2 3 

Vairisimha I was succeeded by Slyaka I in c. 843 A.D. 

Sly aka I: c. 843-68 A.D. 

Slyaka I is given only conventional praise in the Udaipur 
prasasti 2 and is not named in the Navasahasankacharita. His 
reign, perhaps, came to a close in c. 868 A.D. 

The unnamed ruler : c. 868-93 A.D. 

Slyaka I was succeeded by another ruler whose name is 
omitted in the Udaipur prasasti but whose existence may be 
assumed by the statement of the Navasahasankacharita, which 
says that between Upendra and Vakpati I there were other 
rulers. 8 9 We maintain with Dr. Biihler that these ‘other kings’ 
were certainly not less than three in number, because the poet 
uses the term narendra neither in singular, nor in dual but in 
plural number * . 4 His reign period may approximately be fixed 
between 868-93 A.D. The Rastrakuta ruler Krsna II attacked 
Malwa 6 in c. 880 A.D. and was counter-attacked by Bhoja 
Pratlhara, who pursued Krsna II right upto the banks of the 
Narmada. 6 Perhaps the conduct of the Malwa ruler, who 
remains unnamed, during this conflict was far from creditable. 

Krsnaraja alias Vakpati I: c. 893-918 A.D. 

Krsnaraja alias Vakpati or Bappairaja 7 succeeded his pre¬ 
decessor some time about 893 A.D. He was a contemporary of 
the Pratlhara rulers Mahendrapala I (c. 892-908 A.D.), 8 Bhoja IP 
and Mahipala (c. 912-42 A.D.). 10 He must have been a 

1 See above pp. 29-31. 

2 El, I, p. 234, v. 9. 

3 tifWT Tit 0^5 its ‘Ul VC, XI, v. 80. 

4 IA, XXXVI, p. 1 66; vide infra App. I. 

6 The Begumra plates, IA, XIII, p. 68 . 

6 The Bhavnagar Museum ins., El, XIX, pp. 174-77 ; 1HQ, XXXIV, 
pp. 147-50 ; also see above pp. 30-31. 

7 For the identity of these names see our App. I. 

s Jiff, XXXVIII, p. 605 ; AIK, p. 33. 

9 Ibid ., pp. 34-35. 

10 Ibid., pp. 511-12. 
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fairly important ruler for he is not only mentioned in the 
Udaipur prasasti, but is also the first ruler to be mentioned by 
name after Upendra in the Navasahasankacharita. It is not 
without significance that the Harsola plates trace the donor’s 
descent from Bappaiparaja i.e. Vakpatiraja. 1 

Padmagupta’s description of this king is purely conventional. 2 
Verse 10 of the Udaipur prasasti, however, describes him as the 
'sun for (those) water-lilies, the eyes of the maidens of Avanti’. 3 * 
This probably proves his supreme hold over Avanti. He is 
compared with Satamakha (Indra) for his military valour, and it 
is said that his armies drank the water of the Gahga-samudra; l 
The explanation of this statement perhaps can only be that he 
as a feudatory chief of Mahendrapala I, took part in the latter’s 
conquests in Magadha and Vanga, 5 and in the course of these 
expeditions reached as far as the Bay of Bengal. 

It is difficult to agree with H.C. Ray’s contention that 
Vakpati I fought against the Pratlharas from the side of Indra III 
and reached Kanauj with Indra’s general, Narasimha, 6 Nor 
■do we assume that Indra III passed through UjjayinI during his 
northern campaigns and left Vakpati I in the possession of his 
patrimony after the defeat of the Pratlharas^ The only basis 
for this view so far has been the mention of the courtyard of 
Kalapriya as the place where Indra stabled his elephants on his 
way to Kanauj. 7 H.C. Ray, Altekar and Ganguly identified 
Kalapriya with Mahakala of Ujjain. 8 But as the crossing of 
Yamuna took place immediately after the halt in the courtyard 
of Kalapriya, it is obvious that Kalapriya was on the banks of 
Yamuna. In other words, as suggested by V.V. Mirashi, ‘it is 
identical with KalpI in central India and lies on the road from 
Manyakheta (Malkbed) to Kanauj’. 9 So there is obviously no 


1 El, XIX, p. 242. 

2 NC, XI, w. 80-82. 

s El, I, p. 234. 

i Ibid. 

6 Mahendrapala I is supposed to have conquered Magadha and a part 
•of North Bengal. AIK, p. 33 ; PGP, pp. 69-70. 

6 DHNI, II, p. 846. 

7 See above p. 31, fn. 5. 

8 AR, p. 101 ; GHP, p. 32 ; DHNI, II, p. 846. 

* MSI, I, p. 41 ; see above pp. 30-31, fn. 5. 
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basis for Indra’s march through Malwa during the reign of 
Vakpati I. 1 

Krsnaraja.a/to Vakpati I is given the imperial titles of Parama- 
hhattdraka-mahdrajddhirdja-paramesvara in the land-grants of 
Vakpati Munja. 2 3 It may be that during the period of confusion 
resulting from the fratricidal struggle that followed the death 
of Mahendrapala I Pratlhara, 8 Krsnaraja who had already 
distinguished himself as a great general and had increased his 
military power, took advantage of the devastation created by the 
campaigns of Indra III whose armies reached as far as Prayaga 
and Kanauj, 4 and shook off the feudal yoke of the Pratlharas. 
He declared his independence by assuming the imperial titles of 
Paramabhattdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-paramesvara. He is the first 
ruler of the Malwa line of the Paramaras to assume these 
titles. 

The bards credit him with a campaign in Kamarupa {i.e. 
Assam) in which he is said to have been successful after twenty- 
seven days. 5 This bardic statement may be an account of his 
eastern campaign, already referred to above. 

The' name of his favourite queen is given as KamaladevL 6 
His reign came to a close some time about 918 A.D. 

Vairisimha II: c. 919-45 A.D. 

Vairisiriiha II was also known as Vajratasvamin. 7 He was a 
contemporary of Mahlpala and Mahendrapala II of the Pratlhara 
dynasty. 

Vairisimha II’s reign appears to have witnessed many changes- 
Following in the footsteps of his father he increased the Para- 
mara influence and power by occupying Dhara 8 during the early 
period of his reign. But the Paramara power did not last long. 
Rajasekhara’s works show that Mahlpala not merely regained 
his lost dominions but counter-attacked his enemies and rebels 

1 See above pp. 30-31. 

a IA, VI, pp. 51-52 ; I A, XIV, pp. 159-61. 

3 TffJK, pp. 255-57 ; PGP, p. 81. 

4 El, IX, p. 31. 

5 Gazetteer of Dhara State, App. (C). 

8 Ibid. 

7 El, I, p. 235, v. 11. 

s Ibid. 
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in their own territories. 1 The people in the Vindhyan territories 
bowed before him. He was the very axe to the Kuntalas i.e. the 
Rastralcutas. He attacked also the Ramathas. 2 3 His reconquest 
of Malwa may be inferred from the Kahla plates according 
to which Bhamana, the grandson of Bhoja I’s feudatory 
Gunambodhideva distinguished himself by the conquest , of 
Dhara. 8 As he was a petty local chief of the Kalachuris of 
Gorakhpur, he could have occupied Dliara only as a feudatory 
of Bhoja’s grandson, Mahlpala. 

Mahlpala’s victories brought about another change. The 
Pratiharas took Malwa xtnder their direct control, as is proved 
by the Pratabgarh inscription which mentions both Mandu and 
Ujjain as ruled over by the Pratlhara officials in 946 A.D. 4 It 
must have been a fairly reduced territory over which the 
Paramaras ruled up to the later part of Sxyaka IPs reign, when 
they regained their lost power and prestige. 

Harm alias Siyakadeva II: 945-72 A.D. 

Vairisimha II was succeeded in about 945 A.D. by his son 
Harsadeva 5 alias Slyaka II 6 also called Simhadantabhata, 7 the 
greatest among the early Paramara rulers of Malwa. Slyaka’s 
accession marked a new turn in the history of his family. He 
ascended the throne at a time when Indian polity was passing 
through a period of transition—it was a period when old ruling 
dynasties were tumbling down, making way for new ones. In 
the north, with the death of Mahendrapala II, 8 the days of the 
Pratlhara glory were over. His son and successor Devapala 
witnessed the assumption of independence by various parts of 
the erstwhile Pratlhara empire one after the other. The 
Chandellas, the Chahamanas, the Chedis, the Guhilas as well as 
the Paramaras threw off the yoke of the Pratiharas. In the south, 

1 Bcilabhdrata, I, 7. 

2 Ibid. ; JDL, X, p. 63 ; JIH, XXXVIII, pp. 620-24. 

3 El, VII, pp. 85-93 ; CII, IV, ins. no. 74. 

'i El, XIV, pp. 176-88. 

3 Ibid., p. 299, v. 19 ; El, I, p. 235, v. 13. 

6 El, XIX, pp. 236-43 ; ibid., pp. 177-79. 

7 Pc, p. 21. 

8 He died sometime between 946 A.D. (which is the date of his 
Pratabgarh ins.) and 948 A.D. which is the earliest known date of his 
successor Devapala. AIK, p. 813. 
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the imperial Rastrakutas were still strong. But with a good deal 
of their energy directed to the far south, especially to their 
struggle with the Cholas, 1 2 they must have found it difficult to 
play a decisive role in north Indian politics. The dismem¬ 
berment of the Pratlhara empire and the occupation of the 
Rastrakutas largely with the south Indian affairs, offered a 
golden opportunity to Slyaka II, who was not slow to make the 
best of the resulting situation. 

As early as 949 A.D. we find Slyaka II assuming the titles of 
Maharajadhirajapati and Mahamandcilikachudamani 2 which show 
that by that time he had increased his power to a considerable 
extent, even though he kept on to the title of Mahamandalika 
which then indicated only a feudatory chief. 3 Slyaka II must have 
attained this new position by a series of successful campaigns 
waged against his neighbours, which we shall now describe. 

According to the Harsola grant Slyaka II, while returning 
after a successful expedition against Yogaraja, was encamped 
on the banks of the river Mahi on lanuary 31st, 949 A.D. 4 5 
There at the instance of the adhipati of Khetakamandala he 
invested Tiruki (?) and made a grant of the villages Kumbha- 
rotaka and Sihaka in the Mohadavasaka-maya (z'.e. in the 
Prantej Taluk of Ahmedabad Dist.) in favour of some 
Brahmanas. 6 

Yogaraja’s territory must have been to the west of the river 
Mahi and of Khetakamandala which was in the possession 
of Slyaka II. 8 This Yogaraja has been identified with 
Avanivarman II of the Chalukya family of Saurastra, who was 
perhaps the feudatory chief of the Pratiharas. 7 As the Maukharsi 

1 Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., pp. 131-34. 

2 El, XIX, p. 242. 

8 Vide infra Chap. XIII. 

'4 El , XIX, p. 238. 

5 Ibid., p. 242, vv. 8-16 of Grant A and vv. 10-16 of Grant B. 

6 It was being governed perhaps by an officer of Slyaka II on behalf 
of the latter. This governor is not named in the grant but is simply 
mentioned as the adhipati of Khetakamandala. 

7 It is generally assumed that the ruler Yoga defeated by Slyaka II was 
Avanivarman II (Yoga) for whom we have an inscription dated 899 A.D. 
{El, IX, pp. 6-10 ; GHP, p. 39, fn. 5). 

His defeat at the hands of Slyaka II, if it ever took place, falls nearly 
36 years later, which is rather an unusually long rule. We hear nothing 

{Contd. on next page 
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and the later Guptas, once the feudatories of the imperial 
Guptas, fought amongst themselves after the decline of the 
imperial power, so did the feudatories of the imperial Pratiharas, 
each with the intention of aggrandising himself at the cost of 
his neighbour. To explain the fight between Siyaka II and 
Yogaraja it should not be assumed that one was a feudatory of 
the Pratiharas and the other of the Rastrakutas. 1 In his bid 
for supremacy and power Siyaka II seems to have, in alliance 
with the adhipati of Khetakamandala, attacked Yogaraja and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on his adversary. 2 

According to. the Navasahasankacharita, Siyaka II launched a 
campaign against the Hunas, slaughtered their princes and 
‘turned their harems into the dwelling place for the consecration 
of widowhood’. 3 

As to the locality of the Hunas, nothing is known. There are 
various references to the Hunas in medieval Indian literature 
and inscriptions. It seems that of the Huna principalities, there 
were more than one. 4 The Huna principality mentioned by 
Padmagupta and in various Paramara inscriptions, which speak 
of the defeat of the Huna princes at the hands of Siyaka II 
and his sons Vakpati II and Sindhuraja, 5 could not have been 
far away from the boundary of the Paramara kingdom. On the 
basis of the Gaonri plates of Vakpati II, 6 it is possible even 


Contd. from previous page) 

of Yoga after 899 A.D. and though this silence by itself can be no strong 
argument against his identification with Yoga defeated by Siyaka II, we 
have to be doubtful about the certainty of such an identification. In the 
text, however, we have tentatively presumed the possible correctness of 
such an assumption because nothing very decisive can be urged against 
it. Rulers are known to have.ruled for even 60 to 70 years. 

1 For such an assumption see GHP, p. 39. 

Not only the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas clashed with each other, 
but the same was the story of the Paramaras and the Chandellas, 
the Chandellas and the Chedis, the Chalukyas and the Chapas, the 
Chahamanas and the Tomaras etc. All of them had accepted the 
suzerainty of the Pratiharas at one time or the other. 

a El, XIX, p. 242, vv. 9 and 13. 

. 3 NC, XI, v. 90. 

4 There was one in N.W. India which is referred to in the Har$a- 
charita, Chap. V. 

5 Vide infra Chap. Y. 

6 El, XXIU, pp, 101-13. 
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to state that it was perhaps in central India, somewhere to the 
south-east of the Paramara, kingdom. Gaonri, the find-spot of 
the copper-plates of Vakpati II which refer to the village 
Vanikagrama in Avarkabhoga as existing in the Hunamandala, 
is not very far from Indore, and Grant C of the Gaonri 
inscription also refers to territories in the region adjoining 
Indore and Mhow. 1 It is therefore not unlikely that Vanikagrama 
(which was situated in the Hunamandala) may not have been 
very far from Gaonri (he. near Indore) and the grant may have 
been made not long after the defeat of the Hunas and the 
annexation of their territory by the Paramara rulers. Perhaps 
the territory had been annexed by Slyaka II, who is said to 
have slaughtered the Huna princes. 

This suggested location of the Hunamandala near Indore and 
the territory lying immediately south of it, is confirmed also by 
references to the Hunas in a Chedi inscription. 2 3 The Huna 
principality may have been a buffer state between the Paramara 
and the Chedi territories. In that case we have to put the 
Hunamandala somewhere in Hoshangabad District or Vindhyan 
areas adjacent to Mhow and probably to the north of the river 
Narmada. 8 

According to the Navasahasankacharitci, Slyaka IPs second 
warlike achievement was the defeat of the ‘lord of Radupati’, 4 5 
a territory which has been variously read as Rudrapati, 
Rudapadi and Tardapati. 6 The reading Rudrapati, probably, is 
a Sanskritized amendation of the non-Sanskrit word ‘Radupati’ 

1 El, XXIII, p. 102. 

2 Karna Chedi married the Hui)a princess, Avalladevi, at about this 
time. CII, IV, Intro., pp. cii, clxv, ins. nos. 56 and 57, v. 15. 

3 Dr. Ganguly puts the Hunamaijdala to the north-west of Malwa and 
thinks that the Huna chief defeated by Slyaka II was a successor of 
Jajjapa, a Huna prince supposed to have been defeated by Balavarman, 
the father of Yogaraja of Saurastra (El, IX, p. 8, v. 17 ; GHP, p. 40). 

But as Balavarman was a Pratlhara feudatory and could be sent to 
fight against the enemies of the Pratlhara empire in any. part of the 
country, it is difficult to identify the Huija chief or his principality 
on the basis of this reference. It may as well be or may not be the Huna 
principality against which the Paramaras as well as the Chedis came into 
hostile contact. 

4 JVC, XI, v. 89. 

5 Sastri, Srikantha, Sources of Ancient Karnataka History , I, p. 115. 
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or ‘Rudapadi’, read as such by Buhler. 1 We do not know on 
which grounds, Jsrlkantha Sastri has turned the word into 
Tardapati. 

A territory called Rodapadi is mentioned in a fragmentary 
inscription from Bhilsa, wherein Vachaspati, the minister of 
king Krsna, is said to have restored the chiefs of Ralamandala 
and Rodapadi to their dominions. 2 Scholars have differed 
among themselves regarding the identification of these places. 
Rala is identified with Lata ( i.e . Gujarat) as well as Ladha which 
is a part of Bengal ; 3 and while one scholar would regard 
Vachaspati’s master Krsna as Krsna III Rastrakuta, 4 * another 
would identify him with Krsna, a younger brother of the 
■Chandella ruler Dhanga. 6 As Vachaspati, the minister of Krsna, 
however, comes to Bhaillasvamin {i.e, Bhilsa), which was then 
under Dhanga, 6 to offer his adoration to the Sun-god, the latter 
identification seems to be the more probable of the two. And 
in that case Raid may be Lata and Rodapadi or Rudapadi an 
area in which both the Paramaras and the Chandellas might 
have been interested. As Vachaspati is said to have restored 
the chief of Rodapadi to his throne, should we assume that the 
chief restored was the one defeated by Slyaka II and perhaps 
even deposed 1 

D.C. Ganguly has made two suggestions regarding the location 
of Rudapadi of the Navasdhasankacharita. In the text of his 
History of the Paramara Dynasty, he identifies Rudapadi with 
the Rastrakuta kingdom, 7 perhaps on the basis of Fleet’s 
statement that ‘Ruda’ or ‘Rudu’ is a misreading for Ratta, and 
the reference is to the lord of Rattapadi the territory of the 
Rattas, i.e. the Rastrakutas. 8 But later Ganguly changed 
his opinion and referring to Cunningham, 9 concluded that 
Rudapadi was identical with Rodapadi, a province which was 


1 IA, XXXVI, p. 168. 

2 PRAS, JVC, 1913-14, p. 59 ; JASB, XXXI, p. Ill ; MSI, II, p. 221. 

s HB, I, p. 36. 

4 El, XXIX, p. 21 ; JOR, XXII, pp. 56-63. 

6 MSI, II, p. 226. 

6 IA, XVIII, p. 237. 

7 GHP, p. 42. 

s El, VII, p. 217. 

« ASR (Cunn.), IX, p. 104. 
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supposed to be in the neighbourhood of Dahalamandala and 
Malwa. 1 The conclusion is reasonable, but as the reference 
of Cunningham given by Ganguly says nowhere that. Rudapadi 
was near Dahalamandala, we have yet to find some clearer 
and unambiguous evidence to be sure of the exact location 
of Rudapadi. All that can be said at present is that it was 
probably somewhere near the eastern boundary of the Paramara 
kingdom. 

The Khajuraho inscription dated 956 A.D. claims that 
Yasovarman Chandella was like the ‘God of death’ to the 
Malavas (kalavan Malavanam). 2 The same inscription registers 
the fact that in V.S. 1013=956 A.D., the Chandella kingdom 
extended as far as Bhasavat (i.e. Bhilsa), which was situated on 
the bank of the river Betwa (Vetravatl in Malwa). 3 Further 
we are told by the Dudahi inscription that Krsna or Krsnanrpa, 
son of Yasovarman and younger brother of Dhanga, was ruling 
over the south-western portion of the Chandella kingdom, 
extending from Dudahi in the north to Bhilsa in the south. 4 * 
On the basis of these statements, Mr. Yenkataramayya suggests 
that the Chandellas at this time encroached upon the territory 
of the Malavas i.e. that of Slyaka II. 6 Though we may not 
agree fully with the statement that the extension of the Chandella 
kingdom up to Bhilsa meant enrchoachment on Slyaka II’s 
territory, for we know nothing about the extent of Slyaka II’s 
kingdom at this time ; it is, as we have seen, not unlikely that the 
Chandella intervention in the affairs of Lata and Rudapadi 
might have led to a conflict between the two which, whatever its 
results might have been, gives the bard an opportunity to call 
Yasovarman, ‘a death-god to the Malavas’. 

Slyaka IPs greatest achievement was, however, achieved by 
the end of his reign when he captured and sacked Manyakheta, 
the proud capital of the Rastrakutas, thus, giving a shattering 
blow to the prestige and power of this great imperial power. 
The reasons for this conflict, though nowhere given explicitly, 
are yet not very difficult to seek. 

1 GHP, App. Ill, p. ii. 

2 El, I, p. 126, v. 23. 

8 Ibid., p. 129, v. 45. 

4 IA, XVIII, p. 237. 

6 El, XXIX, p. 26, 
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We have seen above that Khetakamandala (modem Kaira 
and a part of modem Ahmedabad District in N. Gujarat) was 
under the government of Slyaka II, who issued his Harsola 
grant from there in 949 A.D. 1 Shortly prior to Slyaka II’s 
occupation of Khetakamandala this territory has been under the 
Rastrakutas. 2 Slyaka II may have occupied the territory of 
Khetakamandala after defeating a Rastrakuta feudatory, 3 
while Krsna III was busy in his southern campaigns. 4 This 
was an act of naked aggression and direct encroachment on the 
Rastrakuta territory by Slyaka II. Krsna III might have, during 
the course of his northern campaigns, tried to reconquer these 
areas, though we have no clear evidence on this point. 6 
But even if he did not do that Slyaka II acted according to the 
accepted Hindu ideal of virabhogyavasundhara and attacked the 

1 El, XIX, pp. 236-43. 

2 From the Kapadvanj grant of Krsna II, dated 910 A.D. ( El , I, 
pp. 52-58 ; BG, I, pt. I, p. 129), we know that Pracanda of the 
Brahmavaka family had gained the principality of Khetakamandala by 
the favour of the Rastrakuta king Akalavarsa and was ruling at 
Harsapura {i.e. Harsola). The region perhaps continued under the 
Rastrakutas, since the Begumra plates of Indra III, dated 914 A.D. (£7, 
IX, pp. 24-41) and the Cambay plates of Govinda III, dated 930 A.D. 
{El, VII, pp. 26-47), record the gifts made by them in Latadesa. 

8 Perhaps a successor of Pracanda of Brahmavaka family. 

4 Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., I, pp. 157ff. 

6 It was previously assumed on the basis of the Maser inscription 
{El, XXIX, p. 21) and Bhilsa inscription ( PRAS , WC, 1913-14, p. 59 ; 
JASB, XXXI, p. Ill), that Kr§pa III defeated Slyaka II. But with the 
general acceptance now of the identification of Krspa of these inscrip¬ 
tions with Krsna Chandella and not Krsna III Rastrakuta, this old view 
has to be given up {MSI, II, pp. 215-19). 

Kalachuri Laksmaparaja II is said to have carried his arms as far as 
Lata and Somanatha Patan in Saurastra (C/7, IV, p. 221, v. 61). 
Mirashi thinks that Laksmaparaja II undertook his western campaign in 
order to help his relative Kispa III Rastrakuta in the latter’s struggle 
against the Pratlharas some time after 946 A.D. He also opines that on 
this occasion Laksmaparaja marched through the country of Malwa 
{MSI, II, pp. 225-26). 

We would like to point out that there is nothing to warrant 
Laksmaparaja’s passing through the enemy country of Malwa. He may 
have followed a southern route, through the Tapti-Narmada valley 
which was not infested with enemies and hence was more convenient. 
Laksmaparaja may have gone to Lata in order to help his ally 
Rastrakuta Krspa III whose authority was threatened there by Slyaka II. 
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Rastrakuta kingdom, when on the death of Krsna III in 968 A.D. 
it passed away into the incapable hands of Khottigadeva. 
Slyaka II could not forbear the temptation of striking at the 
waning power of the Rastrakutas. We learn from the inscriptions 
that Slyaka II ‘equalling the Garuda in fierceness took in battle 
the laksmi of king Khottigadeva’ 1 at Khalighatta 2 * on the banks 
of the river Narmada. 8 During his this bold venture, Slyaka ll’s 
relative Kaihkadeva of Vagada died fighting bravely on his 
side, 4 though not before he had broken the hostile resistance of 
the enemy. Advancing from here Slyaka II marched upto 
Manyakheta, captured and sacked it in Y.S. 1029=972 A.D. 5 
The imperial treasury of the Rastrakutas was completely looted 
and the raider carried away even the office copies of the 
copper-plate charters lodged in the records office. 6 * 

Slyaka II’s patrimony consisted only of a part of Malwa, 
perhaps of the territory round about Dhara. But he with the 
strength- of his own sword was able to enlarge this small 
principality into a strong and well-knit kingdom, which by the 
end of his reign extended from Banswara in the north upto the 
river Narmada in the south, from Khetakamandala ( i.e. modern 
Kaira and part of Ahmedabad Dist.) in the west upto 
Bhilsa on the east. His capital must have been in Malwa. 
Though there is no reference to this effect, yet it can be inferred 
from the Harsola grants according to which Slyaka II was 
encamped on the. banks of river Mahi on his way back after 
defeating Yogaraja. This shows that Slyaka II was moving 
towards the east i.e. Malwa. If this be so then the rulers of the 

1 El, I, p. 235, v. 13. 

2 ASI, 1916-17, pt. I, p. 19 ; El, XXI, p. 47. 

s Ibid. 

4 El, XIV, p. 299 ; El, XXI, p. 47 ; vide infra Chap. XI, Sect, the 
Paramaras of Vagada. 

5 The poet Dhanapala, in the concluding- verses of the Pdiyalachchhi, 
states that he completed his work ‘when one thousand years of the 
Vikrama era and twenty-nine besides had passed and at the time when 
Manyakheta was plundered in consequence of an attack by the lord of 
Malwa’. Pdiyalachchhi (ed. by Biihler), Intro., p. 6 and vv. 276-78. 

6 El, XXIII, p. 101 ; vide ante Chap. II. 

We, however, do not agree with M. Venkataramayya who puts the 
defeat of Slyaka II by Kesarin during the reign of Khottiga and the sack 

of Manyakheta during the period of Vakpati Munja {El, XXIX, p. 26), 
in the light, of the evidence to the contrary, discussed above. 
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territories lying between Khetakamandala and Malwa, must 
have either owed allegiance to Slyaka II or must have been 
within the sphere of his influence. 

With the meagre evidence that we possess, it is not possible 
to give an accurate estimate of Slyaka II’s character. But it 
would not be wrong to state that he was a successful soldier 
and a skilful general who fought on all the frontiers of his 
kingdom. He secured large slices of territory both from the 
Pratlhara as well as the Rastrakuta empires. He was the real 
initiator of Paramara imperialism—imperialism that was to 
attain maturity during the reigns of his sons and grandson. 

Slyaka II seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of his 
son Valcpatiraja II, 1 shortly after his return from his southern 
expedition. Slyaka II was ruling in 972 A.D. 2 and the first 
known date of his successor is Y.S. 1031=974 A.D. 3 Slyaka II, 
therefore, closed his reign some time between the years 972-74 
A.D. His queen’s name was Vadaja. 4 Besides Vakpati II, 
Slyaka II had another son, named Sindliuraja, who succeeded 
Vakpatiraja II. 


1 Padmagupta tells us that in the later part of his reign, the king- 
adopted the life of an ascetic and devoted himself exclusively to the 
practice of religious austerities. NC, XI, v. 88. 

2 See above p. 44, fn. 5 

s LI, VI, pp. 51-52. 

4 NC, XI, v. 86. 
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THE RISE OF PARAMARA IMPERIALISM 
Vakpati II: 974-c:994 A.D. 

Vakpati II also known as Munja 1 and Utpala, 2 succeeded his 
father Slyaka II 3 some time before 974 A.D. 4 He assumed the 
titles of PrthvTvcillabha, Snvallabha and Amoghavarsa 6 not, as 
assumed by D.C. Ganguly, because the Paramaras were the 
descendants of the imperial Rastrakutas, 6 but because they being 
the vanquishers of the Rastrakutas considered themselves to be 
the rightful claimants of the imperial epithets and titles which 
had so far been used by the Rastrakutas. 7 

The Paramara kingdom was, at this time, surrounded by a 
number of newly established powers, which were as ready as ever 
to fight the age-old battles of supremacy with the same old 

1 (a) The Paramara ruler Arjunavarman in his commentary on the 
Amarusataka, known as the Rasikasanjivint, states that Vakpatiraja, 
otherwise known as Munja was his predecessor, ‘Asmatpiirvajasya 
Vakpatiraja-paranamno Munjadevasya’. Amarusataka, p. 23. 

(b) In the Nagpur prasasti, too, he is described as Munja, the 
predecessor of Sindhuraja. El, II, p. 184, v. 23. 

(c) Merutunga, the author of the Prabandhachintamapi uses Munja as 
the name of Vakpati II. 

2 The authorship of a verse ascribed to Utpalaraja by the Kashmirian 
poet Ksemendra is attributed to Vakpatiraja by Vallabhadeva. Vide infra 
App. VII. 

3 We can hardly credit Merutuhga’s story that. Vakpati II was a 
foundling and that he was named Munja on account of having been 
picked up by Simhadantabhata ( i.e. Slyaka II) from a clump of munja 
grass {Pc, p. 21). 

There is no evidence in the contemporary records, Paramara as well as 
non-Paramara to prove that Vakpati II was a foundling. The NC speaks 
of him as the elder brother of Sindhuraja. NC, I, v. 8 ; ibid., XI, v. 92. 

4 The date of Vakpati II’s grant from Ujjain, IA, VI, pp. 51-52. 

5 I A, XIV, p. 160. 

3 GHP, p. 9. 

7 Mark for instance the assumption of the titles Asvapati, Rajapati, 
Narapati and Rajatrayadhipati by Govindachandra after his defeat of the 
Kalachuris- 
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instruments and outworn methods, even though the Turks were 
now almost at the north-western gates of India. In the south, 
the Rastrakutas had been displaced by the Chalukyas of Kalyani 
whose ruler Tailapa II was busy adding to and consolidating his 
gains. In the east, the Kalachuris of Tripurl were coming to -the 
forefront. In the north-east, the Chandellas under Yasovarman 
and Dhanga were raiding lands from Bengal to Malwa and from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas ; they were more powerful than 
their nominal suzerains, the Pratiharas of Kanauj. On the north¬ 
western and western borders of Malwa, the most important 
powers were the Chahamanas of Sakambhrl and Nadol, the 
Guhilas of Mewar and the Chaululcyas of Gujarat. In Malwa 
itself the Paramaras were not merely fully entrenched in power 
but ever ready to take any challenge and keen on establishing 
their supremacy in every sphere—political, intellectual, as well as 
cultural. In the person of Vakpati II, a prince of unprecedented 
valour, the Paramaras found a worthy representative, who 
ably implemented the imperialist policy initiated by his father, 
Slyaka II, and gave Malwa a high place also in the field of culture, 
thus establishing the claim of the Paramaras to be ranked among 
the leading contemporary powers of northern India. 

Early in the beginning of his career, Vakpati II came in conflict 
with the Guhilas of Mewar, his contemporary Guhila prince being 
Saktilcumara, the son and successor of Salivahana. 1 Vakpati II 
is said to have destroyed Aghata, the pride of Medapata 
and caused the Guhila prince to flee from the battlefield and take 
shelter with the Rastrakuta prince Dhavala of Hastikundl. 2 As a 
result of this victory, the eastern part of Mewar, where stood 
the famous fortress of Chitor, and the territory adjoining Malwa 
were annexed to the Paramara dominions. 3 

Among the allies of Saktikumara was perhaps a Gurjara 
ruler whose plight was specially pitiable. Hard pressed by the 
victors, the Gurjara chief left the battlefield and fled with his 

1 Raychoudhuri, G.C., History of Mewar, pp. 40-42. 

2 sptRP TTzfiPr ft 

SRf cfipfld ■sRcTPT ■pi 4yKT5f I Bijapur ins. of Dhavala, 

El, X, p. 20. 

3 The Paramara ascendancy in Mewar was not seriously challenged till 
the middle of the 11th century A.D., Nagari Pracharirf. Patrikd,lll, 
p. 5; vide infra Chaps. VI and VII. 
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family to the desert of Marwar. His armies, bereft of a leader, 
sought refuge with Rastrakuta Dhavala of Hastikundl. 1 The 
sorry state to which the Gurjara and his household were reduced 
is thus described by Vakpati II’s court-poet, Padmagupta : 

“He neither eats nor drinks water ; he keeps not the society 
of women ; he lies on the sand, puts away from himself all 
worldly pleasures and courts the hottest sun. O, lion of the house 
of Malwa, it seems to me that this Gurjara king is doing penance 
in Marwar, so that he may be found worthy to have a particle 
of that prasada, which is the dust of thy feet. 

“The silly Gurjara queen, as she wanders terror stricken in 
the jungle, even and anon to cast her eyes on her husband’s 
sword, to see if there be no water (dhara) there, for often in the 
past she had heard the bards say, ‘Great king, the hosts of 
your foes have gone down in the battle through which your 
swords edge (dhara) swept’.” 2 

D.C. Ganguly and D. Sharma think that the Gurjara ruler, 
defeated by Vakpati II, was Mularaja Chaulukya of Gujarat. 8 
D.C. Ganguly goes a step further and assumes that Mularaja 
was, for some time, deprived of his kingdom by the Paramaras. 
But in the 10th century A.D. the word Gurjara Was in common 
use fortheGurjaraPratlharas only. Itwas only in the 12th century 
A.D. that the Chaulukyas came to be known as the Gurjaras, 
they being the new masters of Gurjaratara. The Gurjara ally of the 
Guhila prince and the adversary of Vakpati II may, therefore, 
have been Vijayapala, a weak successor of Mahlpala of Kanauj, 
who ruled between 959-89 A.D. 4 It is significant to note here 

1 El, X, p. 20, vv. 9-10. 

2 3tTfR h ## nrs mfh r?# h hh# 

■# #H4kTTI %# i 

r# htsp#? aRaqt ii 

'■H-HIkT l#clf giRTR WK 

## f##r 5f: Tif: iyn% II 
JBBRAS, XVI, pp. 173-74; Auclutyavicharacharcha, in The Minor Works 
of Ksemendra, p. 13. 

8 GHP, pp. 53-54; Sharma, D., op. cit., pp. 122-23. 

4 THK, pp. 275-76 ; PGP, pp. 97-98., 
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that Ujjain was under the occupation of the Gurjara Pratlharas 
upto 946 A.D., 1 but it definitely came under the control of the 
Paramaras sometime before 973 A.D., when we find Vakpati II 
issuing his land-grant from Ujjain. 2 It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that it was Vakpati II, who after defeating the Guijara Pratlhara 
ruler Vijayapala, occupied Ujjain, thus, extending the boundary 
of his patrimony. 

A.K. Majumdar thinks that the Gurjara adversary of 
Vakpati II, whom he also indentifies with some Gurjara Pratlhara 
ruler, though on grounds different from mine, must have been 
killed on the battlefield since the Bijapur inscription uses the 
word vinaste for the Gurjara. 8 But the whole sentence as it 
stands i.e. ‘ . .. mane[pra]nciste-harina iva bhiya.Gurjarese vinste’ 4 
should mean that the Gurjara ruler out of fear ran away like a 
deer; and not that the Gurjara was killed. 5 

Vakpati II’s victory over the Guhilas brought him face to 
face with the Chahamanas of Marwar. Padmagupta sang of 
Vakpati II’s fame as ‘causing the pearls in the necklaces 
of Marwar women to dance’. 6 Padmagupta’s evidence is 


1 El, XIV, pp. 182-88. 

2 IA , VI, pp. 51-52. 

3 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

4 v. 10 of the Bijapur ins., El, X, p. 20. 

5 The root nas in the sense of ‘to run away’ is common enough in 
Jaina Sanskrit. For the use of W in this sense see— 

R 5 gufiu HTt# 5% 4 1 

— A) dl tJXTPI Mldict It JnSnapamchanfikatha, 

p. 255. 

vtpiptH oTPUurunffr ^ 

UT TU It SthaviravalTcharita, p. 102, 625. 

% 4RRt ftstT 41%RT RcPlittn I 
E WE: H 4Rjft UR TWU: I 

fi 5 RURRT =e «pn II Skanda, Avanti, I, 73, 25. 

It is used in the same sense in some of the modern Indian languages 
too i.e. Rajasthani, Punjabi etc. 

6 URftRfi RUimrai 53IT- 

RVdUTT 11 JBBRAS, XVI, p. 174. 
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corroborated by the testimony of the Kauthem grant of 
Vikramaditya V, who was no friend of the Paramaras. It says, 
‘the people of Marwar trembled at the approach of Utpala’ 1 
which, as we know, was one of the names of Vakpati II. 

On the other hand, the Sevadi plates of Ratnapala (1119 A.D.) 
call Sobhita Chahamana of Nadol as the lord of Dhara. 2 3 
Sobhita’s successor Baliraja also claims to haye defeated the 
army of Munja i.e. Vakpati II. 8 It seems that in the early phase 
of the struggle between the Paramaras and the Chahamanas, the 
latter gained some success against the Paramaras. But Vakpati II 
soon recovered from this reverse and pushed back the 
Chahamanas from his frontiers. Three rulers of the Chahamana 
family of Nadol viz Sobhita, Baliraja and Vigrahapala died, 
within a short period of fourteen years 4 5 while Vakpati II was on 
the throne of Malwa. As we know from their own inscriptions 
that they were all along fighting against the Paramaras, 6 we are 
led to suspect that the death of these Chahamana rulers might 
not in every case have been due to natural causes; but due to 
their conflict with the Paramaras of Malwa. 0 

About this time Vakpati II defeated also the Hunas, probably 
the same people that his father had to deal with. 7 The Kauthem 
grant of Vikramaditya V describes Vakpati II as the destroyer of 
the Hunas. 8 From Vakpati II’s Gaonri inscription we know that 
he granted the village Vanika situated in the Hunamandala 9 
to certain Brahmanas. It is, therefore, obvious that at least some 
portion of the Huna principality was annexed to the Paramara 
kingdom by this time. Vakpati II’s success against the Hupas, 
however, did not prove decisive for his successor Sindhuraja, as 
we shall see later, had to fight against them. 10 

1 I A, XVI, p. 23, 11. 41-42. 

2 El, XI, p. 309. 

3 El, IX, p. 75, v. 7. 

4 In 982 A.D. Sobhita’s predecessor Laksmana was on the throne 
{El, XI, p. 67 ) and Vigrahapala’s successor Mahendra ascended the 
throne sometime before 996 A.D. Sharma, D„ op. cit., p. 123. 

5 See above fns. 2 and 3. 

6 Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 123, fn. 26. 

7 Vide ante Chap. IV. 

s IA, XVI, p. 23, 1.41 ; El, XII, p. 276. 

9 El, XXIII, pp. 101-13. 

10 See below pp. 60-61- 
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D.C. Ganguly believes that during his military excursions, 
Vakpati II ‘must have conquered Mt. Abu which stood in his 
line of approach to Marwad’ and extended his authority as far 
as Kiradu. 1 He further puts forward the ingenious theory that 
VakpatiII established Paramara settlements in his newly acquired 
territory which he divided among the princes of the Paramara 
royal blood. Vakpati II is believed to have appointed his sons 
Aranyaraja and Chandana to look after the administration of 
Abu and Jalor respectively, while his nephew Dusala was assigned 
the government of Kiradu. 2 This view, though accepted by 
H.C. Ray 3 and K.M. Munshi, 4 has proved to be fallacious, 
its only basis being the similarity of the names of some ruling 
chiefs. 

The conquest of Mt. Abu by Vakpati II cannot be inferred 
from his expedition of Marwar, for Abu territory does not lie 
directly in the way from Malwa to Marwar. There are many 
other direct ways, equally good or even better by which Vakpati II 
could have gone to Marwar without attacking Mt. Abu, which 
was then being ruled over by another line of the Paramaras. 5 
Nor can the conquest of Abu by Vakpati II, who was known 
also as Utpala, be established on the ground that many Abu 
inscriptions mention Utpalaraja, as the founder of the Abu line 
of the Paramaras, 6 for this Utpalaraja was the fourth in the 
lineal ascent from Dharanlvaraha, 7 * whose predecessor Krsnaraja 
was on the throne in 967 A.D., 3 and whose son and successor 
Mahlpala ruled in 1002 A.D. 9 It is then this Dhararuvaraha 
who must have ruled sometime between 967 A.D. and 1002 A.D., 
and not his great grand-father Utpalaraja, who may be the Abu 
prince who ruled contemporaneously with Vakpati II (974 A.D. 
— c. 997 A.D.). This fact may be deduced also from Dhavala’s 
inscription dated 997 A.D., describing the latter as giving 
refuge to Dharanlvaraha, whose power had been completely 

1 GHP, pp. 22, 52, 298. 

2 Ibid. 

3 DHNI, II, pp. 854, 909, 924. 

4 GG, III, p. 113. 

* Vide infra Chap. XI. 

6 Cf. The Vasantagarh ins. of Punjapala, El, IX, pp. 10-15. 

7 El, XXXII, pp. 135-38. 

« ASI, 1936-37, p. 122. 

9 EL XXII, p. 197 ; vide infra Chap. XI. 
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shattered by Mularaja, 1 the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat 
(c. 941-996 A.D.). Sobhita, the Chahamana ruler of Nadol 
and a contemporary of Vakpati II, 2 is also said to have taken 
away the glory of the lord of Mt. Arbuda, 3 who has been 
generally identified with this Dharanlvaraha. 4 As Aranayaraja 
who was the grandfather of this Dharanlvaraha would have 
flourished about two generations earlier than Vakpati II of 
Malwa, it is obviously impossible to agree with D.C. Ganguly 
who regards Aranayaraja as a son of Vakpati II. 5 We have to 
bear also in mind that it was a chief named Sindhuraja who was 
actually the founder of the Paramara family of Abu and not 
Utpalaraja 6 

We are not sure also of Chandana being a son of Vakpati II. 
Chandana’s father, no doubt, was a chief named Vakpati, 7 but 
this was a name common enough in those days. Neither 
epigraphy nor tradition tells us that Vakpati II had any son. 
Most probably he died without any male issue and was for this 
reason succeeded first by his younger brother and then by his 
nephew Bhoja. 8 

'We may disagree also with D.C. Ganguly’s view that 
Vakpati II appointed his nephew Dusala, 9 a son of Sindhuraja, 
as the chief of Kiradu. He has based his contention on the 
Kiradu inscription of Somesvara dated 1161 A.D., wherein the 
genealogy of the Paramaras of Kiradu begins with Sindhuraja, 1 ® 
who has been taken as the brother of Vakpati II. 11 It is doubtful 

1 El, X, p. 21, v. 12. 

2 See above p. 50. 

3 El, IX, p. 75 ; Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 122. 

4 Ibid,, fn. 13. 

6 For more datails see our paper in IHQ, 1958, pp. 174-76. 

6 Vide infra Chap. XI. 

7 Jalor ins. of VIsala, IA, LXII, p. 41. 

8 According to Merutunga {Pc, p, 25) Bhoja was the immediate 
successor of Vakpati II. According to Dhanapala {Til ak am ary an, I, 
v. 42), Vakpati II was so fond of Bhoja that he had him anointed as his 
Yuvaraja. That actually Vakpati II was succeeded by Sindhuraja is 
warranted by the NC and some Paramara inscriptions. If Vakpati II 
had any son, we should have found some reference to him, if not in the 
inscriptions' of the main line then in the Prabandhas at least. 

9 Read as Usa(tpa)la by D.R. Bhandarkar. Nil, no. 132. 

i« IA, LXI, pp. 135-36. 

it GHP, p. 23. 
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•whether the name of Sindhuraja’s successor should he read as 
Dusala, but even if the reading be accepted, it is certain that 
this Sindhuraja of the Kiradu inscription, entitled as the Maharaja 
of Marumandala is different from Sindhuraja of Malwa who 
ruled between c. 997 A.D. and.1010 A.D. Sindhuraja ofKiradu, 
who was 10th in the lineal ascent from Somesvara (1161 A.D.) 
must, on the other hand, have flourished in the last quarter of the 
9th century A,D. or so, and his son (whether he was Dusala or 
Us(tpa)la, a little later, i.e. about 900 A.D. or so. 1 Obviously 
D.C. Ganguly was mislead by the similarity of names. Actually, 
as -we have shown elsewhere, the Paramara family of Kiradu was 
an offshoot of the ^.bu Paramaras and its founder was 
Sochchharaja, the son of Krsnaraja II of ChandravatL 2 

Vakpati II’s next blow, fell on the Kalachuri ruler Yuvaraja II, 
whose sister BonthadevI was the mother of Tailapa IPChalulcya, 
a lifelong enemy of Vakpati II. The prestige of the Kalachuris 
reached, its nadir when Yuvaraja II was completely routed by 
Vakpati II, who captured the Chedi capital Tripurl. The 
Udaipur prasasti tells us that Vakpati II defeated Yuvaraja, slew 
his generals and held his sword on high at Tripurl. 3 But 
Vakpati II, perhaps, did not remain very long in occupation of 
the Kalachuri capital 4 for he soon found himself involved in a 
protracted struggle against his southern enemies. 

It was probably after his victories and conquests in the north 
that Vakpati II turned his attention towards the south. The 
Udaipur prasasti speaks of the homage paid to him by the 
rulers of Lata, Karnata, Chola and Kerala. 6 It is rather too 
general a statement to carry conviction. Vakpati II may never 
have reached the Chola and Kerala countries which lay beyond 
the Karnata dominions. The statement in their case may mean 
nothing more than that the Cholas and Keralas sought Vakpati IPs 


i Vide infra Chap. XI. 
a Ibid. 


tsRPJsflfST ll^kll El, I, p. 235. 


4 V.V. Mirashi suggests that Vakpati II may have made peace with the 
Kalachuris and returned to his kingdom. CII, IV, Intro., p. xxxvii. 

mar- 


2RT JPiriT'WTfe:TdI tie's'll El, I, p. ,235. 
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help against their enemies. 1 But we know for certain that 
he fought against the Karnatas. The fight against theLatas also 
is likely, in fact fully probable, not only becanse Lata was so' 
close to Malwa but also because it was being ruled over by the 
descendants of a chief named Barappa Chaulukya, 2 who 
professed allegiance to Vakpati II’s lifelong enemies, the 
Karanatas. 3 

A.K. Majumdar thinks that Lata first passed into the hands 
of Mularaja 4 and the Paramaras came into conflict with the 
Chaulukya ruler over the possession of that province, 5 and it is 
this Paramara-Chaulukya conflict .which is referred to in the 
Udaipur prasasti. 6 But of this there is no evidence ; all the 
literary and epigraphic evidence available so far, connects 
Barappa and his descendants (and not Mularaja) with Lata. 7 So 
the defeat of Lata at the hands of Vakpati II must have been 
the defeat of Barappa or his son Goggiraja, the chief of Lata. 8 

The war with the Karnatas i.e. the Chalukyas of KalyanI 
had been a foregone conclusion, almost since the beginning of 
the reign of Vakpati IT. The Paramaras had hoped to make 
themselves the masters of the decrepit Rastrakuta empire by the 

1 The relations between the Chojas and the Western Chalukyas were 
hostile at that time (Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., pp. 175-76). Nothing is 
known about the Kerala prince who was on the throne at that time. 

2 Prom some inscriptions (i.e. the Surat plates of Trilochanapala, 
dated Saka 972=1050 A.D., IA, XII, pp. 196-205) and literary references 
(i.e. DV, VI, p. 15,1.96 ; SK, II, v. 5 ; KK, II, v. 3 ; Pc, p. 15 etc ), we 
know that a Chaulukya chief Barappa was ruling over Lata in the third 
quarter of the 10th century A.D. 

3 According to Merutuhga, Barappa was the general of Tailapa II. 
Pc, p. 16. 

4 That the Lata chief was defeated by Mularaja is evidenced by the 

Gujrat chronicles. Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

6 Ibid., p, 30. 

Ibid. 

7 See above fn. 2. 

8 We have found an inscription for KTrtiraja, the successor of 
Goggiraja, dated Saka 940=1018 A.D. (Pathak Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 287-303). Goggiraja himself or his father Barappa would have been 
therefore the contemporary of Vakpati II. 

As we have seen above, Slyak a II was in the effective control of at 
least northern Lata (vide Chap. IV). It may be that the Lata chief at the 
instigation of the Chalukyas of KalyapI, tried to encroach upon the 
Paramara territory and hence the struggle. 
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defeat of Khottiga and the sack of Manyakheta, 1 but the power 
instead passed into the hands of Tailapa Chalukya who overthrew 
one prince after another and ultimately stood face to face with 
his most formidable rival Vakpati II. Thus began the struggle 
between the two neighbouring dynasties which continued for 
many' generations. 

Accordingto Merutuhga, the author ofth ePrabandhachintamani, 
Vakpati II defeated Tailapa more than once before his final 
defeat at the hands of the Karnata king. 2 The Udaipur prasasti 
also records the victory of Vakpati II over the Karnatas. 3 
Should we take this as a reference to Vakpati II’s victory over 
the Kalachuris with whom the Chalukyas may have been allied 
as their near relations, or should we assume that Vakpati II 
gained some success against his rival in his early attempts ? The 
Karnatas, however, proved strong enough to continue the 
struggle in spite of a few reverses, which may be quite likely, 
and which were more than avenged when Vakpati II, acting 
against the advice of his chief minister, Rudraditya, crossed the 
river Godavari and passed into the Chalukya dominions. 4 This 
time fortune did not favour the Paramaras. They were decisively 
defeated, their king Vakpati II fell captive into the hands of 
Tailapa II and a little later the captive Paramara ruler was put 
to death® by the orders of Tailapa II, because of having become 
the centre of some political conspiracy. 6 

According to a Western Chalukya inscription, Mahamandalesava 
Ahavamalla was marching against Uppala (i.e. Utpala) 

1 Vide ante Chap. IV. 

2 It might be taken as a fact if we regard the defeat of Tailapa’s allies 
as the defeat of Tailapa himself, i.e. of Yuvaraja II of Tripurl and 
Barappa of Lata. 

3 See above p. 53, fit. 5. 

4 Pc, p. 22. 

5 Ibid., p. 24 ; Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V, IA, XVI, pp. 15-24 ; 
Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya VI, El, XV, pp. 348-63. 

6 The romantic story of the captivity and death of Munja Vakpati 
forms the subject of one of the Prabandhas of the Prabandhachintamani 
which may be summarised as follows : 

In spite of being dissuaded by his chief minister, Rudraditya, Munja 
crossed the river Godavari and was defeated and captured by Tailapa. 
He was put in a Karnata prison. But as luck would have it, he fell here 
in love with Mrnalavatl, the widowed sister of Tailapa II. Like the 
gallant lover that he was, when his ministers made arrangements for his 

( Contd. on next page 
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in Saka 917=995 A.D. 1 This Mahdmandale'svam has been 
identified with Irivabedanga Satyasraya, the son and successor 
of Tailapa II,. and his adversary Uppala with the Paramara king 
Utp.alara.ja Vakpati II. 2 Vakpati. II’s death, therefore, must have 
taken place sometime after the date of this epigraph i.e. 995 A.D. 
and before 997 A.D., the year in which Tailapa II died. 3 Tailapa II 
was thus helped by his son Satyasraya 4 and perhaps by his 
feudatory Bhillama II who ruled in southern Khandesh, in his 
Struggle against the Paramaras. 6 

Vakpati II is remembered in the annals of this country as a 
gifted, general and a gallant lover, but he is remembered still 
more- as a poet, patron of letters and the establisher of that 
tradition of love of fine arts and literature, which distinguished 
the Paramaras of Malwa even when their political fortunes were 
at, the lowest ebb. Vakpati II was no mere nominal Vakpati (f.e. 
lord of speech) but a Vakpati in fact. 6 ‘On account of his 
eloquence, high poetic powers, and mastery of the arts of 
reasoning, and the sastras’,. states the Udaipur prasasti, ‘he 
was rightly praised by the virtuous as His Glorious Majesty 

Contd. from.pt evious page). 

escape, he decided to take Mrnalavatl with him and unfolded to her all 
the details of the plot. She, however, proved unworthy of the trust 
reposed in her. Tailapa, to make an example of Munja, made him to beg 
from door to door. Sometime later Munja was executed. Pc, pp. 22-25. 

The story as given in the Pc, is in the main true, because it is confirmed 
in its most important particulars by epigraphic evidence. The Chalukya 
inscriptions speak of the imprisonment and death of Vakpati II at 
the hands of Tailapa. Rudraditya is also known to have been Vakpati II’s 
minister. The Ain-i-Akban also records the tradition that Vakpati II lost 
his life in the wars of the Deccan. AA, II, p. 216. 

1 Indian Archaeology 1957-58 — A Review, p. 71 ; El, XXXIII, 
pp. 131-33. 

a Ibid. 

3 BG, I, pt. II, p. 432. 

4 The Kanarese poet Ranna also tells us that Satyasraya assisted his 
father in his military affairs. Gaddyuddha, Asvdsa, II, v. 47. 

5 Bhillama is said to have crushed the military force of the great king 
Munja and thereby made the goddess of fortune observe the vow of a 
chaste woman in the home of the illustrious Ranarangabhlma. El, II, 
p. 218,11. 40-42. 

6 Vakpati II’s own activity in poetry is shown not only by the numerous 
verses ascribed to him in the Prabandhas, but more certainly by the 
quotations in the anthologies. Vide infra App. VII. 
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Vakpati’. 1 Even more eloquent is the tribute of a contemporary 
-poet who writes : 

Gate Munje yasah purije niralambd Sarasvatl 
Another poet says : 

‘After Vikramaditya. was departed, after Satavahana had gone 
home, the goddess Sarasvatl. reposed besides this poet-friend’. 2 
He further writes : 

‘We worship lord Vakpati 

For he is the root 

From that heavenly creeper springs 

Which we call Sarasvatl, 

Only by his grace 
Do we'tread the path, 

Which mighty poets trod before us’. 3 

Scholars from all parts of India flocked to his court, attracted 
as much by his real appreciation of poetry as by his huge 
largesses. Brahmanas, as well as non-Brahmanas, Jainas as well 
as non-Jainas found a ready welcome at Ujjayint provided 
they had real talent. His inscription from Dharmapuri. records 
the grant of a tadara Pipparika to a philosopher named 
Vasantacharya who had migrated to Malwa from Ahichchhtra. 4 
The most important information contained in the Gaonri 
inscription of Vakpati II is regarding the migration of the 
Brahmanas from various parts of the country to Malwa where 
they were the recipients of donations at the hands of the 
Paramara prince. 5 In several instances the donees seem to have 
migrated all the way from Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 6 Of many 
scholars that had collected round Vakpati II, a few now known 
to us are Padmagupta, the author of the Navasahasankacharita ; 
Dhananjaya, the author of the Dasariipaka —a well known 

1 [w] uu: 

flu W- EfvE EAT Il^ll El, I, p. 235‘ 

a NC, XI, p. 93. 
s Cf. 

wrRKTstlrrn, i 

estcth: mwii nc, i, p. i. 

4 IA, VI, pp. 51-52. 

6 El, XXIII, pp. 101-13. 

« Ibid. 
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treatise on dramaturgy ; his brother Dhanika, the writer of the 
Kavyanirnaya and Dasarupavaloka , a commenatry on the 
Dasarupaka ; Dhanapala, who wrote the Paiyalachchhinamamala 
and Tilakamanjari ; his younger brother Sobhana ; and Bhatta 
Halayudha the author of the Mrtasamfivam, a commentary on the 
Pihgalachhahdasastra , who came over to Malwa from the Deccan. 
There must have been many more of lesser repute whose works 
have not come down to us. 1 Vakpati II beautified Dhara with 
many buildings. He built also a big tank called Munja-sagara, 
and temples and embankments at Ujjain, Mahesvara, Onkara- 
Mandhata and Dharmapurl. 2 A town in Gujarat bore his name 
i.e. Munjapura. 3 

Vakpati II was an able administrator. He consolidated the 
gains of his predecessors and by his paternal rule endeared 
himself to his subjects. 4 Rudraditya was his chief minister. 5 6 
Vakpati II was a brave soldier and a capable general, who by 
the force of his own arms humbled the pride of Mewar, Marwar 
Lata, Huna, Chedi and Gurjara rulers and extended the 
Paramara dominions to a considerable extent. His tragic end was 
widely mourned by his subjects whose lamentations were voiced 
by Padmagupta in one of his well-known verses : 

Ha srhgara-tarahgini-kulagire ha rajachudamane 

Ha saujanya-sudha-nidhana ha-ha-ha vaidagdhya-dugdhodadhe \ 

Ha dev-Ojjaiyini-bhujahga yuvati-pratyaksa-kandarpa ha 

Ha sad-bandhava ha kalamrta-kara kvasi pratlksasva a ah n® 

It is hardly possible to find a better historical character than 
Vakpati II to adorn a story or to point a moral. 7 
Sindhuraja : c. 997-1010 A.D. 

After Vakpati II the succession to the Paramara throne fell 
to his younger brother Sindhuraja. 8 The stories which the Jaina 

1 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

2 Ibid. 

3 GG, III, p. 117. 

4 Vide infra Chap. XIII. 

3 Ibid. 

6 JBBRAS, XVI,.p. 174 ; Auchilyavicharacharcha , p. 24. 

7 For instance see the Bhojaprabandha of Ballala which gives an 
interesting though wrong account of Vakpati ll. An earlier and much, 
more historical work was Munjaraso, an Apabhrarhsa work quoted by 
Hemachandra and utilised by Merutunga in his Rrabandhachintamani. 

8 NC. XI, v. 92. 
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prabandhas relate that he was exiled on account of disobedience 
and blinded and imprisoned by Vakpati II’s orders 1 are a late 
fabrication without any foundation in facts. Actually the 
relations between the two brothers were the most cordial. 
Vakpati II was so fond of Sindhuraja’s son Bhoja that he had 
him anointed as the Yuvaraja. 2 From the Navasahasankacharita 
we know that before starting on his fatal expedition in the 
Godavari valley Vakpati II put the reins of administration in the 
hands of Sindhuraja. 3 But as Vakpati II never returned and Bhoja 
was perhaps yet a minor, Sindhuraja succeeded to the throne. 

Sindhuraja assumed the titles of Navasahasafika, Navlnasaha- 
sanka, Kumaranarayana, Malavaikamrgahka, A vanti-tilaka, 
Avantisvara, Paramara-mahibhrt and Malavaraja. Unfortunately 
Sindhuraja has no inscription to his credit. But the account given 
by Padmagupta in his Navasahasankacharita, which was under¬ 
taken not merely out of poetic pride but at Sindhuraja’s 
command 5 and the references to Sindhuraja in the later 
Paramara inscriptions, enable us to make a fair estimate of his 
career and achievements. 

Sindhuraja’s first action must naturally have been directed against 
the Kuntalas, the mortal enemies of his brother Vakpati II. In 
the words of Padmagupta, Sindhuraja, ‘with his sword red 
with missiles took back his own kingdom ( svamjya ) which was 
occupied by the lord of Kuntala, who had overrun all directions 
just as the sun ; whose harbinger is Arena, assumes the 
possessions of the day, that was before enveloped in dense 
darkness spread in all directions’. 6 This may be interpreted to 
mean that soon after his accession Sindhuraja led an expedition 
to the south and won back his territory from the lord of 
Kuntala who had annexed some portion of the Paramara 
kingdom. 7 Kuntala being the well-known name of the southern 

1 Pc, pp. 21-22 ; Has Mala , I, p. 85. 

2 TM, I, v. 43 ; vide infra Chap. VI. 

2 NC, XI, v. 98. 

4 Ibid., I, vv. 10 and 16 ; ibid., VI, vv. 11, 12, 21 and 106. 

s NC, I, v. 9. 

6 ®^'^FT ‘'%'■ t 

ii\svn nc, i, p. 16. 

7 The use of the word antarita in connection with svarajya shows, as 
is suggested by V.V. Mirashi, that the lord of Kuntala had occupied 
some portion of the Paramara territory. 
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Maratha country and the adjoining Kanarese districts 1 then 
ruled oyer by the Chalukyas of KalyanI, 2 the reference 
obviously is to Sindhuraja’s victory over the Western Chalukyas 
of KalyanI. As Satyasraya, the son of Tailapa II, is described 
as marching towards the north against Utpala in 995 A.D., 3 it 
seems that after the execution of Vakpati II, the Chalukyas 
a nn exed the southern portion of the Paramara kingdom, which 
perhaps then extended upto the river Godavari, 4 5 and though 
Padmagupta remains silent over these reverses of his former 
master we need not on that account, as pointed out by V.V. 
Mirashi, doubt the veracity of his statement that Sinduraja 
soon after his accession took back his hereditary territory 
( svarajya ) from the Kuntalesvara. The Kuntalesvara was probably 
Tailapa II’s successor, Satyasraya, who soon after his accession 
in 997 A.D., found himself involved in a protracted struggle with 
the Chola king Rajaraja (985-1014 A.D.). 6 7 And in all probabi¬ 
lity, it was during these troublesome times, when Satyasraya’s 
attention was directed to the south that Sindhuraja recovered 
the Paramara territory lost by his predecessor Vakpati II. 6 

After making his southern border secure Sindhuraja, adhering 
to the anicent Indian mandala theory of foreign policy, directed 
his attention towards his northern neighbouring kingdoms, and 
his first blow fell on the Hunas. The Udaipur prasasti 1 and 
the Navasahasankacharita record that Sindhuraja won a decisive 
victory over the Hunas. 8 The war with the Hunas which began 

1 Law, B.C., Historical Geography of Ancient India, p. 159. 

2 El, XII, pp. 142-55. 

3 El, XXXIII, pp. 131-33. 

4 We are told by Merutunga that it was after crossing Godavari that 
Vakpati II entered into the Chaiukya territory {Pc, p. 22). So Godavari 
most probably formed the boundary line between the two rival kingdoms 
during those days. 

5 Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., pp. 175-77. 

6 We should do well to remember that in the time of Bhoja, the son 
and successor of Sindhuraja, Godavari was once again the dividing line 
between the Paramara and the Chalukyan dominions. The Paramara 
and the Karnataka armies are said to have fought on the banks of the 
Gautama-Ganga i.e Godavari, in the time of Bhoja. Vide infra 
Chap. VI. 

7 El, I, p. 235, v. 16. 

sgI ii^yii nc , x, p. 160. 
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during the reign of his father i.e. Slyalca II, and which continued 
in the time of his brother Vakpati II, was brought to a 
successful termination by Sindhuraja, and the Huna territory 
seems to have been assimilated into the Paramara kingdom. 1 

Padmagupta next speaks of his master’s victory over the 
people of Vagada 2 {i.e. Banswara and Dungarpur), which was 
at that time under the possession of a junior line of the 
Paramaras founded by Dambarasimha, a son of Upendraraja 
of Malwa. 3 Sindhuraja’s contemporary ruler might have been 
Chandapa. 4 

D.C. Ganguly, however, suggests that the Paramaras were 
ruling in southern Vagada and the northern Vagada was with 
the Guhilas, and it was against this Gubila territory of Vagada 
that Sindhuraja led his army. 5 But as shown above, Vakpati II 
had extended his victories up to Mewar and annexed the Guhila 
territory adjoining the Paramara kingdom, i.e. both Aghata 
and Chitor. 6 It is difficult to believe that a branch of the Guhilas 
could have been left undisturbed to rule in northern Vagada 
(which lay between the Paramara kingdom and Mewar), while 
their home territory was annexed to the Paramara kingdom 
during the time of Vakpati II. To us it seems that Padmagupta 
here refers to a conflict with Chandapa of the Paramara family 
of Vagada. 

Sindhuraja’s victory over Kosala is also narrated in the 
Navasahasankacharita . 7 This Kosala must have been south 
Kosala i.e. modern Chhatisgarh and the adjoining territory. 8 
To distinguish this Kosala from another territory of the same 
name, the capital of which was Ayodhya in the state of U.P., it 
was called Daksina Kosala. Sindhuraja’s contemporary ruler of 

1 We do not hear of the Paramara-Huna conflict after the reign of 
Sindhuraja. 

2 snfEci^ifigsiT^srfsvtmi^T wreftfSrr nw i i 

*FraTS5T ^TTfRfpT-' fidl I UK 11 NC, X, p. 161. 

8 See above p. 33 and infra Chap. XI. 

4 Ibid. 

5 GHP, pp. 77-78. 

8 See above p. 47. 

7 TRETESfrE T^tPJJEmE RftM-sE; vf : I 

frr%IT SRRfet STAR?: II IVC,X,p. 161. 

8 CII, IV, Intro., p. cxv. 
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Kosala may have been Kalingaraja, who was descended from a 
younger brother of Kokalla I. 1 In fighting against Kosala 
Sindhuraja was carrying further the policy of his predecessor, 
Vakpati II. 

V.V. Mirashi has at one place suggested that the ruler of 
Kosala, defeated by Sindhuraja, must have been one of the 
Gupta rulers of Srfpura in C.P. 2 But later on the basis of the 
Ratanpur inscription 3 he changed his view and suggested that 
Sindhuraja’s adversary, the king of Kosala, was Kalingaraja 
Kalachuri. 4 Recently, however, the king of Kosala has been 
identified with the SomavarhsI ruler Yayati Mahasivagupta. 6 

Next, Sindhuraja seems to have dealt with the chief of Lata. 
As we have seen already, Lata was being ruled over by the 
descendants of Barappa Chalukya during the last quarter of 
the 10th and the beginning of the 11th century A.D. Barappa’s 
son Goggiraja after his discomfiture at the hands of Vakpati II 
seems to have solicited the aid of the Western Chalukyas of 
KalyanI and succeeded in regaining his paternal kingdom, 6 
perhaps, after the death of Vakpati II. But hardly had Goggiraja 
established himself on the throne of Lata when he had to 
confront the invading army of Sindhuraja, whose victory over 
the Latas is sung by Padmagupta. 7 Sindhuraja may have reduced 
the Lata chief to subordination. 

Sindhuraja pushed his arms further down towards Aparanta 
then being ruled over by a Silahara family, 8 where he is said to 
have won a victory. 8 


1 CII, IV, ins. no. 77. 

^ IAj LXII, p. 101. 
a CII, IV, ins. no. 77. 

« Ibid, Intro., p. cxviii. 

5 QRHS, I, No. 3 (1961-62), p. 128 : MSI, II, p. 59. 

6 The Surat copper-plate-grant of Trilochanapala, dated 1050 A.D., 
states that Goggiraja relived his own land like the great Vi?pu, the 
land that was seized upon by powerful enemies like the demons. 
IA, XII, p. 203. 

rr fwtRtnfv mt 5nv*n%r i i?v9ii NC > Kp- ig 

8 IC, II, p. 402. 

* sfaitbT ?TT*t tomR^sPTTf§RT I 

nfttn: IIU'I NC > X > p - 162 - 
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V.V. Mirashi has suggested that Sindhuraja invaded Aparanta 
in order to help Arikesarin alias Kesideva against his younger 
brother Vajjada who had superceeded the former’s rightful 
claim of succession, after the death of their father Aparajita, 
the Silahara ruler of Konkana. 1 V.V. Mirashi has based his 
theory on the evidence of the Bhandup plates, dated 1026 A.D. 
of Chhittaraja, wherein Arikesarin is referred to, perhaps, 2 as 
the elder brother of Vajjada. 3 On the other hand, an inscrip¬ 
tion of Arikesarin, dated 1018 A.D., after eulogising Vajjada in 
v. 15, is believed to state in v. 16 that ‘then was born his 
younger brother Arikesarin....’ 4 5 Though the poor edition of 
this record, and the absence of its text do not permit us to 
prefer its evidence to that of the Bhandup plates, the testimony 
of the latter® is further weakened by the fact that the later 
records of the family refer to Vajjada and Arikesarin as brothers 
and are silent about the seniority or juniority of either of them. 6 
All that we know is that Aparajita was succeeded by his son 
Vajjada, he by his brother Arikesarin and the latter by his 
nephew Chhittaraja, the son. of Vajjada. If Vajjada was an 
usurper who was later on deposed by Arikesarin with the help of 
Sindhuraja, as supposed by Mirashi, 7 how could Vajjada be- 
eulogised in glowing terms in an inscription of 1018 A.D., 8 when 
the echoes of the struggle (if there had been any) must have been 
still resounding in the air. 9 We further fail to explain the 
references to Arikesarin in the records of Chhittaraja, if the 

1 IA, LXII, pp. 102-03 ; MSI , II, pp. 61-62. 

2 We use the word ‘perhaps’ because the verse concerned has been 
intrepreted differently be Dr. Altekar. IC, II, p. 406. 

3 The reading of the text stands thus : 

ddteW .sft | El, XII, p. 262,1. 14. 

4 Asiatic Researches, I, p. 359. 

5 The word agraja of the Bhandup plates (see fn. 3) seems to go more 
naturally with Kesiraja, but we have to admit that it is equally possible 
to construe it with Vajjada. Vide IC, II, p. 406. 

6 Cf. The Kharepatan plates. IA, IX, PP- 33-46. 

9 IA, LXII, pp. 102-03 ; MSI, II, pp. 61-62. 

8 V. 15 of the Thana plates dated 1018 A.D. says, ‘Vajjada was a gem 
on the forehead of monarchs, eminently skilled in morality ; whose deep 
thoughts all the people, clad in horrid armour, praise even to this day’. 
Asiatic Researches, I, p. 366. 

9 The supposed war would have taken place somatime between 
c. 997-1010 A.D. when Sindhuraja was on the throne of Dhara, 
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former was the enemy and deposer of the latter’s father. Usually 
the names of the collateral members of the ruling family are 
omitted by the prasasti writers ; and when the relations between 
such members are unhappy, such an omission may be taken 
as certain. 

Further, the probability of Mirashi’s theory is weakened by 
the fact that Sindhuraja’s contemporary ruler of Konkana, most 
probably, was not Arikesarin (known date 1018 A.D.) but his 
father Aparajita who issued his land-grant in 997 A.D. 1 The 
latter was also a contemporary of Chalukya ruler Satyasraya 
(c. 998-1009 A.D.). 2 We learn from . the Gadayuddha, a 
Kanarese work, that Satyasraya defeated the Silahara ruler 
Aparajita, burnt his capital Amsunagara and forced him to 
take resort with the sea. ‘Aparajita’, we are told, ‘hemmed in 
by occean on one side and the sea of Satyasraya’s army on the 
other, trembled like an insect on a stick, both the ends of which 
were on fire’, and so thought it best to save himself by paying 
•an indemnity of ‘twenty-one elephants’, which however, was 
far from being much to Sarvabhauma Satyasraya. 3 The use of 
the epithet Sarvabhauma 4 for Satyasraya on this occasion, 
shows that the latter was ruling in his own right with all the 
imperial epithets. 5 As Satyasraya was engaged in a sanguinary 


1 IE, III, pp. 267-76. 

2 Tailapa II, the father of Satyasraya died in 997 A.D. (see above 
p. 56, fn. 3.) and the latter was ruling in 999 A.D. {EC, VIII, Sb. 234, 
p. 76), which shows that Satyasraya ascended the throne sometime 
about 998 A.D. His latest known date is 26th July 1008 A.D., given in 
an inscription at Manawalli (IA, XLVII, p. 287. The earliest known 
date of his successor Vikramaditya is 10th October, 1010 A.D., given in 
an inscription at Nellura {EC, VIII, Sb, 471, p. 156). The proves that 
Satyasraya closed his reign between 1008 A.D. and 1010 A.D. 

3 Gadayuddha, I, vv. 22-28. 


f'RTfrmnfcCfifd 4) fv ivWRI 

gmld n Ibid., v, 28. 

I am; greatfuf to Prof. K.V. Raghavachar of Delhi University for 
giving me the translation and Nagari version of this verse. 

5 There are scholars who believe that Aparajita was defeated by 
Satyasraya when the latter was a Yuvaraja and the Gadayuddha 
was composed before Satyasraya’s accession to the throne. For details 
see App. HI. 
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war with the Cholas in the opening years of his reign, it was 
perhaps only after the repulse of the invading Choja army in 
c. 1006 A.D., 1 that he could have turned against the Silahara 
chief. 2 

The occasion for this attack might have been provided by the 
fact that while Satyasraya was fighting against the Cholas. in the 
South,-Aparajita was attacked by Sindhuraja and forced to 
accept latter’s supremacy. Such a surrender was bound to 
provoke chastisement. As this event probably took place in 
c. 1006 A.D. arid the first known dates of Sindhuraja’s and 
Aparajita’s successors are found respectively in 1011 A.D. 3 
and 1018 A.D., 4 it is not unlikely that Aparajita might have 
even outlived Sindhuraja. 6 


1 Satyasraya was engaged in a sanguinary war with the Chojas which 
had started in the time of Tailapa II, who claims to have gained a 
victory against the Choja king arid captured 150 elephants from him 
(UV,p. 17 ; SII, IX (i), no. 77), in the opening years of his reign. 
The inscriptions of Rajaraja Choja from about 1003 A.D. (ARE, (1927), 
II, p. 11) roundly assert his victory over the Western Chalukyas. The 
Hottur inscription dated 1007 A.D. (El, XVI, pp. 74-75) after giving 
a vivid description of the Choja invasion, states that Satyasraya forced 
the Choja to turn back, captured his paraphernalia and thus conquered 
the southern quarter. (Ibid.-, Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., pp. 175-76 ; 192- 
93). 

All this evidence, thus, goes to show that Satyasraya was busy fighting 
against his powerful southern neighbours in the first few years of his 
reign, but was successful in making himself free from their onslaughts 
perhaps by 1006 A.D., which enabled him to turn his atteution towards 
other neighbouring kingdoms. 

. 2 V.V. Mirashi thinks that Arikesarin and Sindhuraja were contem¬ 
poraries because he feels that Aparajita died soon after his defeat 
at the hands of Satyasraya (MSI, II, p. 61), for which he gives neither 
a reason nor assigns even an approximate date. As Satyasraya could 
have became a Sarvabhauma ruler ■ only after 997 A.D. (the date of 
Tailapa II’s death, see above p. 56, fn. 3), Aparajita was probably the 
ruler who remained on the throne of Konkana from 998 A.D. to 1018 
A.D. (the latter being the first known date of his successor Arikesarin) 
and was therefore a contemporary of Sindhuraja (c. 997A.D.-1010 A.D,). 

3 El, XXXIII, p. 196. 

4 Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. 

s But as Aparajita’s last date is uncertain, we cannot rule out entirely 
the possibility of Vajjada having fought against Sindhuraja if we put 
the Paramara-Silahara struggle between 1006 and 1009 A.D. 
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The Navasahasafikacharita speaks also of Sindhuraja’s victory 
over the Muralas. 1 N.L. Dey and B.C. Law identify Murala 
with Kerala for according to them, river Murala flows in 
Kerala. 2 Prof. Biihler thought that the statement of the 
Navasahasafikacharita vaguely referred to the continuation of 
the Chalukya-Paramara conflict. 3 But if we identify Murala 
with Kerala, this suggestion becomes untenable. Kerala and 
Karnata were well-known in those days as two different countries 
and are referred to as such in many inscriptions of the Paramaras. 
Rajasekhara, the author of the Kavyamimarhsa, locates the 
country of Murala in the south and characterises the complexion 
of the ladies of this country as dark. 4 * But Murala cannot be 
identified with Kerala, as Kerala is mentioned separately by 
him. 6 Kalidasa while describing Raghu’s vijaya on the Western 
Ghats, mentions the river Murala as flowing near the Sahya 
mountain, somewhere to the south .of Aparantadesa. 6 The 
Avantisundnkatha mentions Prehara and Murala as rivers in 
which the elephants of Aparanta sported. 7 The land lying 
between Kerala and Aparanta, near Sahya on the banks of 
Murala, may therefore be taken to be the equivalent of the 
Murala country. 8 


1 tra ran?# era i 

iu§ji NC, x, p. 161. 

2 Dey, N.L., Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 
pp. 98, 134 ; Law, B.C., op. cit., p. 163. 

s El, I, p. 229 ; IA, XXXVI, p. 171. 

& KSvyaimmamsa, p. 93. 

fi Ibid. 

6 Raghuvamsa, canto IV. 

i JOR (Madras University), XIX, pt. II. 

s V.V. Mirashi, on the basis of a verse in the Uttararamacharita 
(III, v. 1), on the other hand, infers that Murala is the name of a 
tributary of Godavari and that Murala country may be placed in the 
northern part of the Nizam’s dominions ( ABORI , XI, p. 309 ; IA, LXII, 

p. 101). 

The scene of the III Act of the Uttararamacharita , which is put in 
Janasthana, near Panchavatl and the asrama of Muni Agastaya on the 
bank of Godavari, opens with a conversation between rivers Murals 
and Tamasa, wherein Murala informs the latter that she is going-to 
deliver the message of Lopamudra to Godavari about Ramabhadra’s 

( Contd . on next page 
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It seems that Sindhuraja, after his victory in Aparanta, pushed 
further towards the south and defeated the Muralas, or it may 
be that the people of Murala country came in conflict with 
Sindhuraja, as the feudatories or allies of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyanl, or the Silaharas of Konkana. 1 

The most distinctive achievement of Sindhuraja seems to 
have been an alliance resulting from his marriage with 
Sasiprabha, also called Asuga, daughter of the Naga king 
Sankhapala, and this is the main theme of Padmagupta’s 
maliakavya the Navasahasankacharita. The outline of the story 
is as follows : 


Contd. from previous page) 

visit to Janasthana. Now, if on the basis of this reference V.V. Mirashi 
could infer that Murala is a tributary of Godavari then the natural 
conclusion which we can draw is that Tamasa was flowing close to 
Murala at some point in Janasthana. Tamasa is modern Tamas or Tons 
which rising in the northern portion of Rewa in Madhya Pradesh 
flows into the Ganges, about 18 miles to the south-east of Allahabad 
(Law, B.C., op. cit., p. 131). If Tamasa, the river of Uttarapatha, could 
be brought by the poet in Janasthana, so could be Murala from some 
other part of the country. 

Not only this, during the very same conversation, Tamasa informs 
Murala that Bhagirathi herself has come to see Godavari, cf, spppft 

*pfK«Pr =#1 ataijp^n i ulsfrrofq EtaT b*r:t 

WElK^'I^Fr nPfFRl ftvTtTf^frPTUT I 

Are we then to conclude that Bhagirathi which is the same as Ganges 
was a tributary of Godavari? To us It seems that Bhavabhuti is 
referring here not to the actual rivers but to the river goddesses who 
could meet at any convenient point. As Vasanti (referred to in this 
act), the friend and companion of SIta was the vanadevT, so Murala, 
Tamasa and Bhagirathi were the river goddesses. And thus on the basis 
of this reference, we should not be justified in identifying Murala as a 
tributary of Godavari. 

In the light of the evidence supplied by the Raghuvarhsa and confirmed 
by the Kavyamimamsd, we have naturally also to reject the statement of 
the Trikdnclafesa, a comparatively late work, that Murala was another 
name of Narmada. (See Trikaridasesa, p. 28 ; Sabdaratnakara, p. 4758). 

1 During this period one Silahara family was ruling in south 
Konkaria ( vide IC> II, pp. 397-401 ). It may be that this family’s 
influence extended upto Murala which was in the south of Aparanta. 
But when Aparanta was attacked.by Sindhuraja, the Muralas may have 
gone to help their kinsmen. Hence Padmagupta’s statement that 
Sindhuraja conquered the Muralas, 
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‘The king while hunting on the slopes of the Vindhyas sees 
Safiiprabha, the daughter of the snake king Sankhapala and 
falls in love with her. Soon after that Sasiprabha is carried 
away to Bhogavati, the capital of the Nagas, in the netherland. 
Sindhuraja in order to follow her, flings himself along with his 
minister Yasobhata into the Narmada. Reaching the other bank 
of the Narmada, he sees a temple (or a palace). 1 The goddess 
Narmada receives the king hospitably and tells him that 
Sasiprabha had gone the same way. She also tells him that when 
SaSiprabha was born it was predicted that she would be married 
to a Madhyaloka-bhrt and bring about the death of Vajrankusa, 
an enemy of the snakes. 2 Her father had laid down the 
condition that she would be married to that prince who would 
bring the golden lotus from the pleasure pond of Vajrankusa, 
Narmada also informs the king that at a distance of fifty 
gavyutis ( satardha-gavyuti) was the town of Ratnavatl, the 
capital of Vajrankusa, the king of the demons and that on his 
way the king would meet sage Vanku. Then, the king 
accompanied by his' minister starts for Ratnavatl and on his 
way reaches the asrama of muni Vanku. There they (i.e. the 
king and his minister) converse with the muni and meet 
SaSikhapda, the son of. Sikhandaketu, the king of the 
Vidyadharas, who had been transformed into a monkey but 
regains his original form by the touch of Sindhuraja. Being 
thus obliged SaSikhanda joins Sindhuraja with his armies to help 
the latter in his expedition. The allied armies go by Akasamarga 
and halt on the banks of Gahga. From there they proceed 
towards Ratnavatl. A battle is fought, Yasobhata kills 
Vkvanlcusa, the son of Vajrankusa. The king himself kills 
Vajrankusa. Ratnavatl is stormed and taken. Sindhuraja puts 
Phanikumara, a snake youth, on the throne of Ratnavatl. The 
king takes the golden lotus and proceeds towards Bhogavati. 
He presents the flower to Sasiprabha, marries her and goes to 
Hatakesvara temple. Sankhapala gives Sindhuraja a Sivalinga. 
Sindhuraja goes back first to Ujjain and then to Dhara, the 
Kulardjadttam, where he establishes the Sivalinga’. 

1 RufipipRftRssr to to fiftwra; i 

era: II? °RH NC, XT, p. 187- 

2 Ibid., IX, p. 151, vv, 37-38, 
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Though it is difficult to disentangle fact from fiction, the poet 
having taken some of his ideas and even names from earlier 
sources like the Mahabharata, 1 it is very likely that the 
Navasahasankacharita was written to celebrate Sindhuraja’s 
victory over Vajrankusa in which the former was aided by a 
Vidhyadhara prince and a Naga chieftain, who entered into a 
matrimonial alliance with Sindhuraja by marrying his daughter to 
him. The event should be placed late in the career of the king, for 
he is described as having conquered the Kuntala, Huna, Vagada, 
Lata, Murala and Kosala before the occurrence of this event. 

The poet’s description that the king had to cross Narmada 
on the way, shows that the country of Vajrankusa as well as of 
Sankhapala lay to the south of the river. Vajrankusa was not 
the prince of the demons but of the aborigines, 2 whose capital 
Ratnavat! should be looked at a distance of fifty gavyutis 
from Narmada. D.C. Ganguly regards Vajrankusa as a non- 
Aryan ruler of Wairagarh which was also known as Vajra or 
Vajragarh. 3 Actually Vajrankusa i.e. a goad to the country of 
Vajra, is not a good name for the ruler of the Vajra country 
itself, it is a fit appellation only for one who glorified in 
having subdued Vajra i.e. Wairagarh. V.V. Mirashi has 
identified Vajrankusa with Vajjuka (also called Vajjuvarman) 
the lord of Komomandala, 4 * whose capital Ratnavatl may have 
been, according to him, Ratanpur of the inscriptions 6 which, 
according to an ancient tradition recorded by Beglar, was 
known as Manipura. 8 If Sindhuraja crossed Narmada at 
Mandhata, says V.V. Mirashi, then Ratanpur would be exact 
200 miles from there as described by Padmagupta. 7 

1 See for instance description of Arjuna’s marriage with Ullupi in the 
Adiparva of the Mahabharata. 

2 In ancient Indian literature the non-Aryans are represented as the 
Asuras. 

3 GHP, pp. 70-72. 

4 CII, IV, Intro., p. xcix ; MSI, II, p. 67. 

3 Ibid. 

8 ASR (Cunn.), VII, p. 216. The poet Rajasekhara refers to a town 
Ratnapun, but that is an imaginary name as confessed by the poet 
himself. Vide Kdvyamlmdmsa, p. 39. 

7 These identifications are, however, not above difficulties. If 
Vajrankusa was the ruler of Komomapdala, as stated by V.V. Mirashi, 

{Contd. on next page 
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The Naga. chief Sankhapala has been identified with a 
ruler of Chakrakotya in Bastar. 1 The family which ruled there 

ContcL from previous page) 

then we have to assume that the territory of Komomandala extended as 
far as Ratanpur and the latter was the capital of Komomandala in the 
time of Sindhuraja. But we have no evidence to corroborate such an 
assumption. Secondly, we are not sure whether Vajjuka could be called 
an asura for we have nothing to show that he belonged to an aboriginal 
tribe. All that we know about him is that his daughter was married to 
Ratnadeva, the Chedi ruler.. Another difficulty with which we are faced 
is the exact equivalent of the term gavyuti. We may also point out that 
Ratanpur of the inscriptions supposed by Mirashi to have been the 
capital of Vajrankusa, does not lie at a distance of 200 miles from 
Mandhata, 

An article written by M.N. Deshpande ( Ancient India, No. 15 (1959), 
pp. 66-72), includes a map of India showing the most important trade 
routs of western India in ancient times (ibid., Fig. I). The route 
which connected Ujjain with Bhaja, passed through Maheshwar, 
Burhanpur, Ghatotkacha, Ajanta and Bhogavardhana. It is suggested 
that this Bhogavardhana may have been the Bhogavadhana of the 
Purapas, which is placed in the southern region along with the 
Mulikas, Asmakas, Kuntalas, etc. (Cf. Markandeya Purapa, LVII, 48-49). 
At a crow flying distance of 150 to 200 miles from Bhogavardhana there 
are three Ratnapuras ( vide our Map No. 2). Bhogavardhana in ancient 
times was a great centre of the Naga worship as well as linga worship. 
A number of sculptures depicting the serpent god with liiigas have been 
found at Bhogavardhana and the neighbourhood. As tradition and art 
both associate Bhogavardhana with the Naga cult, could Bhogavatl the 
capital of the Naga king, as referred to in the NC, be the same as 
Bhogavardhana ? Further, the poet-saint Sri Chakradhara while visiting 
various places on his pilgrimage in upper Deccan, is said to have first gone 
to Bhogavatl and then to Paithan. (Vide Kolate, V.B.', Sri Chakradhara 
Charitra, pp. 53, 56). This also shows that Bhogavatl should be looked 
somewhere in the vicinity of Paithan. 

Ratnavatl the capital of Vajrankusa may have been one of the three 
Ratnapuras (vide Map No. 2). One of these Ratnapuras is 200 miles 
from Mandhata (ibid.). River Ganga, on the bank of which Sindhuraja 
is said to have halted, may have been either Tapti or one of its 
tributaries 

As we do not know about the antiquity of these three Ratnapuras 
and the identification of Bhogavatl with Bhogavardhana is also not 
finally established, we are unable to say anything beyond this at present. 
The probability of the identifications is however interesting and 
important and should be borne in mind by the students of the 
Paramara history. 

1 CII, IV, Intro., p. cxx ; MSI, II, p. 66. 
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during the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries A.D., is styled as 
Nagavamsa and its members bore the proud title of ‘the lord 
of Bhogavatf. 1 The Naga chiefs were often at war with the 
Kalachuris of Ratanpur. 2 The existence of a Naga chief ruling 
in Baster district in the beginning of the 11th century A.D., who 
was hostile to VajrankuSa or Vajjuka the relative of the 
Kalachuris, is therefore not unlikely. 3 

The Vidyadhara prince Sasikhantja represents probably a 
Silahara prince for the Silaharas trace their origin from 
Jimutavahana, the mythical prince of the Vidyadharas. 4 During 
this period there were three families of the Silaharas ruling in 
Kolhapur, northern Konkana and southern Konkana. 5 This 
prince SaSikhanda, the ally of Sindhuraja may therefore be a 
prince of one of these families who courted Sindhuraja’s friend¬ 
ship, perhaps, to fight against a danger in his own country.® 

V.V. Mirashi connects the name of the sageVanku with that of 
the god Vanke^vara whose temple was erected at Tummapa. 7 

1 Hiralal, R.B., Inscriptions of C.P. and Berar, p. 146. 

2 MSI, II, p. 68. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. ; El, XII, pp. 261-65. 

s IC, IL pp. 393-433. 

8 V.V. Mirashi has identified Sikhapdakelu, the father 0 f Sasikhanda 
with Arikesarin who, according to him, being obliged to Sindhuraja 
for the latter had helped him against his brother Vajjada, on this 
occasion sent his son and armies in aid of Sindhuraja. But as 
shown above, Sindhuraja’s contemporary on the throne of Aparanta 
was probably Arikesarin’s father Aparajita and as there is no ground 
to assume the interference in the affairs of Aparanta by Sindhuraja due 
to a war of succession, it is difficult to accept the identification of 
Sikhapdaketu with Arikesarin. 

7 CII, IV, Intro., p. cxix ; MSI, II, p. 69. 

This identification too is not free from difficulties either. Firstly, we 
have to keep in mind that the temple Vaiikesvara was erected in 1047 
A.D. {CII, ins. no. 77), that is much later than Sindhuraja. Even if we 
were to explain this by saying that the erection of Vaiikesvara temple 
signifies only the renovation of Vaiikesvara temple, we cannot forget 
the fact that Tummapa where stood the temple of Vahkesvara, did not 
lay on way to Ratnavati. Whereas according to the NC Vanku Muni’s 
asrama was on way to Ratnavati. 

Here we can also mark another point that the Revakhapda of the 
Skandapuratia mentions Vankesvaralinga on the southern bank of the 
Narmada. Kalyapa, Skandapurapahka (1951), p. 772. 
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The Srlkantaparavata of the- Navasahasankacharita may have 
been the Srlsaila-purvata of Mandhataksetra. 1 

The historical basis of the Navasahasankacharita thus seems 
to have been that the Naga ruler Sankhapala sought the aid of 
the Paramara king Sindhuraja against Vajranltusa. 2 Sindhuraja 
found a good opportunity of strengthening the south-eastern 
frontier of his kingdom. 3 He along with the Silaharas marched 
against Vajjuka whom he slew in battle, placed a Naga prince 
in charge of his territory, 4 * and married the daughter of the 
Naga king. We may tentatively accept some of these conclu¬ 
sions. But such an acceptance is not absolutely free from 
certain doubts and difficulties of which some have been 
indicated in our footnotes.® 

The Navasahasankacharita is silent as far as Sindhuraja’s 
conflict with the Chaulukyas is concerned. But this silence 
becomes understandable when we come to know that 
Padmagupta’s master had to face a reverse this time. The 
Vadnagar prasasti dated 1151 A.D. records that seeing from 
afar the armies of Chamundaraja, Ksonipati Sindhuraja beat 
such a retreat that he thereby lost all his well established fame. 6 
That this Sindhuraja .was a king named Sindhuraja and not 


1 Kalycipa, Skandapurartanka \J951), p. 772. 

2 V.V. Mirashi thinks that Vajrahkusa, whom he has identified with 
Vajjuka was allied with.the Kalachuri ruler Kalingaraja (CII, IV, 
Intro., p. cxx). Since we do not know the nature of the relationship 
between Vajjuka and Kalingaraja, it is difficult to believe that 
Sindhuraja defeated Kalingaraja on this occasion and occupied 
Tummana as suggested by Mirashi (MSI, II, p. 69). 

3 The territory round about Ratnapur that was conquered by 
Sindhuraja remained under the control of his successors, for a few 
generations at least. It was somewhere in the vicinity of this area in 
Chanda District that the Nagpur prasasti of Naravarman was discovered 
(El, XXIII, p. 253, fn. 2). It was this very area which was later ruled 
over by Prince Jagaddeva. Vide infra App. IV. 

4 This arrangement, if there was any, must have been short-lived for 
we do not hear of Naga rule in Komomaijdala during this period. 

3 Cf. above fn. 3 ; p. 69, fn. 7 ; p, 71, fns. 6 and 7. 

qsjTTI'tiW 1 

WtfHfeqsrW SRTRf fdffiRld: llsll El, I, p. 297. 
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the king of Sindhudesa, becomes clear from the use of the 
epithet Ksonipati for Sindhuraja in the Vadnagar prasasti. 1 
Chamundaraja’s (c. 996-1010 A.D.) contemporary king named 
Sindhuraja was no other than Sindhuraja Paramara. Dr. Ojha 
thinks that the use of the word nasta for Sindhuraja by the 
Vadnagar prasasti indicates that Sindhuraja was killed on the 
battlefield at the hands of Chamundaraja. 2 He finds support 
for his conclusion in the Kumarapdlacharita wherein we are 
told that Chamunda killed in the battle Sindhuraja, who was 
proud (intoxicated) like a lordly elephant, 3 We have already 
seen the word nasta is drawn from the root nas which means 
to run away. 4 * Hence on the basis of the Vadnagar prasasti we 
cannot conclude that Sindhuraja was killed on the battlefield. 
It seems that Sindhuraja’s armies came in conflict with the 
Chaulukyan armies, but the Paramaras were defeated. In due 
course of time the Gujarat chronicles, however, seem to have 
turned the Paramara reverse into the death of Sindhuraja. 6 

In the cultural sphere Sindhuraja carried on the glorious 
tradition of Munja’s reign. He liberally patronised Padmagupta. 
Other poets too probably found the same encouragement as of 
old in the court of this ruler. Coming between the two glorious 
reigns of Munja and Bhoja, Sindhuraja’s period may appear 
rather tame in achievement. But he too was a great soldier and 
a successful warrior, who carried his arms in distant lands ; he 
was also a man of letters, talcing delight in the company of 
scholars and poets. His reign ended sometime before, V.S. 
1067=1011 A.D. which is the earliest known date 6 for his 
successor, Bhoja the Great. 


1 El, 1, p. 297, v. 6. 

2 Ojha Nibahdha Samgraha, p. 175. 

3 ■4 : I 

Kumarapalacharita , I, 31. 

‘1 See above, p. 49, fn. 5. 
s See fn. 2. 

« El, XXXIII, p. 196. 
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THE PARAMARA IMPERIALISM AT ITS ZENITH 
Bhoja the Great : 1011-1055 A.D. 

Sindhuraja was succeeded by liis son, Bhoja, the most famous 
and the greatest of the Paramara rulers of Malwa. The stories 
of the Prabandhachintamani of Merutuhga, the Bhojacharita of 
Ballala, and the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl, stating that he was 
the immediate successor of Munja, have to be rejected in the 
light of the contemporary and extremely reliable evidence to 
the contrary. 1 On the same ground again we have to disbelieve 
the story so popular among the old Panditas that Munja 
ordered Bhoja to be killed on hearing that the latter would rule 
over the whole of Dalcsinapatha (he. S. India) and Gauda 
(meaning thereby probably N. India), an ambition which he 
had never been able to realise. 2 How cordial the relations 
between the uncle and the nephew actually were, has already 
been mentioned above. 3 

Malwa is geographically so placed by nature that its rulers 
had often to fight against the neighbouring monarchs. No 
clear-cut barriers separate it from Gujarat, Bundelklrand, 

1 The only basis of the story seems to be the fact that Munja had 
appointed Bhoja as his Yuvaraja. Actually as we have seen Sindhuraja 
succeeded his brother. 

2 The story is continued as follows : 

Bhoja so impressed the executioners with his innocence and grace 
that they did not kill him. They carried also what was believed to be 
his last message to Munja, a Sanskrit saying, ‘Mandhata that ornament 
of the Krtayuga passed away, where is the destroyer of the ten-headed 
Ravana, Maharaja Rama, who built a bridge over the ocean. Others 
too, Yudhisthira and the rest, have passed away. This earth has gone 
with none of them ; but perhaps she might accompany you’. So touched 
was Munja by this message that his only desire after it was to have 
Bhoja back and great was his joy when he found that Bhoja had not 
been killed. Pc, p. 22. 

3 Vide ante Chap. V. 
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Rajputana and central India. 1 Siyaka II’s imperialist policy had 
antagonised the rulers there. Nor did the behaviour of Mufija, 
whose life was one of long and continuous struggle, and 
Sindhuraja inspire any confidence in the hearts of these chiefs. 
Bhoja, who inherited his ambition and aggressive foreign policy 
from his, predecessors, had either to subjugate these adjoining 
territories or be subjugated by them. There did not seem to be 
any middle way, if he did not wish to go the way of his uncle 
who in the end died at the hands of the Karnata chief Tailapa II. 
In those days of power politics when every important kingdom 
was trying to subdue its neighbours, and none.trusted the other, 
Bhoja, in spite of all his cultural and literary tastes, had to be 
an astute diplomat, skilful general, nay even an ambitious and 
aggressive ruler of Malwa, if Malwa was to attain the position 
of one of the most important and powerful kingdom in 
contemporary India. Paramara imperialism reached its zenith 
under Bhoja and Malwa rose to its greatest glory and renown 
during this period. 

Merutunga has assigned a reign period of fifty-five years to 
Bhoja. 2 It however, .seems that Bhoja ruled only for forty-five 
years. The following are some of the dates of Bhoja’s reign 
which we get from his inscriptions and some other literary 
references: 

The Modasa plates ... V.S. 1067=1011 A.D. 3 

The MahudI plates ... V.S. 1074=1017 A.D. 4 

The Banswara plates ... V.S. 1076=1020 A.D. 5 6 

The Betma plates ... V.S. 1076=1020 A.D.® 

The Ujjain plates ... V.S. 1078 = 1021 A.D. 7 

The Depalpur inscription ... V.S. 1079 = 1022 A.D. 8 

The Sarasvati image 

inscription in the 


1 Vide ante Chap. I. 

2 Pc, p. 22. 

a El, XXXIII, pp. 192-98. 

4 Ibid., pp. 215-18. 

5 El, XI, pp. 181-83 ; IA, XLI pp. 201-02. 

6 El, XVIII, pp. 320-25. 

v IA, VI, pp. 53-54. 

8 IHQ, VIII, pp. 305-15. 
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British Museum ... V.S. 1091 = 1034 A.D. 1 

Rajamrgankakarana ... Saka 964=1042 A.D. 2 

The Tilakwada copper¬ 
plate inscription ... V.S. 1103 = 1046 A.D. 3 

Dasabaliya Chintamani 

Sarnika ... gaka 977= 1055 A.D. 4 

Thus we find that the earilest dated reference to Bhoja is in 
1011 A.D. and the latest in 1055 A.D. and this last would have 
been the last year of Bhoja, for his successor Jayasimha I 
issued his Mandhata copper-plate grant in 1055 A.D. 5 Bhoja 
thus would have ruled between 1011 and 1055 A.D. 

Bhoja seems to have been quite young at the time of his 
accession 6 and was, for the first few years, busy consolidating 
his position in his own kingdom. His first two inscriptions i.e. 
the Modasa inscription dated 1011 A.D. and the Mahudi 
inscription dated 1018 A.D. 7 do not refer to any of his 
conquests, which perhaps may mean that by that time Bhoja 
had not undertaken any expedition worth mentioning. His 
desire to avenge the insults sustained by his uncle and has 
ambition to become the sovereign ruler of central India, however, 
were bound to involve him, sooner or later, in a life and death 
struggle with his neighbouring kingdoms. 

Bhoja’s first expedition was probably against Vakpati II’s 
mortal enemies, the Chalukyas of Kalyanl. 8 He appears to 

1 Rupam, 1924, pp. 1-3. 

2 KHDh, I, p. 279. 

3 PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona Session), pp. 319-26. 

1 JOR (Madras), XIX, pt. II, Supplement, p. 1. 

5 El, III, pp. 46-50 ; vide infra Chap. VII. 

o Paramaravamsa-darpaw , p. 60. 

1 El, XXXIII, pp. 192-98 ; ibid., pp. 215-18. 

8 Merutunga tells us that once Bhoja was making the necessary 
arrangements for leading an army against Gujarat. But Gujarat was 
suffering at the time from great economic distress. Its king Bhima sent 
his great Damara to the court of Bhoja to dissuade the Paramara 
sovereign from pursuing his proposed undertaking. Damara managed 
to succeed in his mission by some remarks at a play arranged by Bhoja. 
These made Bhoja feel the disgrace incurred by the Paramaras by the 
death of Munja at the hands of Tailapa II and prompted the Paramara 
king to direct his course against the Kaniata country in place of Gujarat 

(■ Contd. on next page 
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have found also willing allies in Gahgeyadeva Kalachuri and 
Rajendra Chola 1 both of whom must have been on bad terms 
with the Chalukyas on account of the latters’ imperial ambitions. 
The Udaipur prasasti. and the Kalvan inscription record Bhoja’s 
victory over the Karnatas . 2 Success attended Bhoja’-s enter¬ 
prise for several years. During this period certain territories 
in the north of the Chalukya empire seem to have changed 
hands. The story recorded in the Bhojacharita that king Bhoja 
captured Taila and subjected him to the same treatment as 
Munja received from Taila, deserves however no credence 
and should be rejected summarily as a palpable fabrication. 
Gahgeyadeva the ally of Bhoja, is described in a Kalachuri 
inscription as fond of defeating the king of Kuntala in a clever 
manner , 3 and as one before whom the Kuntala ceased to wield his 
spear and wished to run away in haste . 4 Who secured victory, 
however remains doubtful because the Chalukyan inscriptions 
are equally eloquent in claiming Jayasimha IPs (who was 
evidently Bhoja’s contemporary and rival Chalukya ruler ), 6 
victory over the Paramaras . 6 Among Jayaimha II’s allies in this 
war was one of his vassals named Bachiraja who is eulogised 
for having put the Malavyas to shame by his victorious arms . 7 
The battle between the rival forces was fought on the banks of 


Contd. from previous page ) 

(Pc, pp. 30-31). The Bhojacharita also, though its account is un- 
historical in many aspects, has preserved this tradition of Bhoja’s 
attack on the ICarnata king. 

1 See Kulenur ins., El, XV, p. 331. 

2 El, I, p. 235, v. 19 ; El, XIX, pp. 71-72, 11. 6-7. 

3 CII, IV, ins. no. 50, p. 256, 1. 18. 

^ Ibid., Ins,, no. 51, p. 269, 1.9. 

s He ruled between 1015-1042 A.D. IA, XLVII, p. 288. 

8 The Kadamba inscription of the reign of Jayasimha II dated 1019 
A.D. tells us that king Jayasimha 'was a moon to the lotus which 
was king Bhoja’, and that ‘he having searched out, beset, pursued, ground 
down put to flight the confederacy of the Malava’ ( IA,V, p.17). The 
Kulenur inscription of the same king dated 1028 A.D. states that 
Jayasimha II routed ‘the combined forces of the Cholas, Gangeya 
(Chedi) and Bhojaraja’ (El, XV, pp. 330-36). It is doubtless an exag¬ 
gerated claim in face of the inscriptions of Bhoja and his allies. 

7 Hyderabad Archeaological Series, No. 8, p. 20, Y. 37, 
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the Gautama Ganga i.e. Godavari 1 and if every thing be taken 
into consideration, it would appear that the outcome of the 
first phase of the Malava-Chalukya struggle was indecisive. 2 

The Udaipur prasasti records Bhoja’s decisive victory over 
a powerful pinces named Indraratha who was probably a 
Somavamsi ruler, whose capital was at Adinagar on the banks 
of the MahanadI in Sambhalpur district. 3 If this identification 
be accepted then this event must have taken place before 
1018 A.D., for a little before this Indraratha had been captured 
by Rajendra Chola, 4 or it may be that Bhoja attacked Indraratha 
as a friend of Rajendra Chola in alliance with Gangeya Chedi. 6 

After defeating Indraratha Bhoja directed his attention 
towards the western coast of India and in this direction he 
selected Lata for his initial military adventure. His contem¬ 
porary , ruler on the throne of Lata was Klrttifaja whose 
Surat grant is dated in 1018 A.D. 6 and whose father Goggiraja 
was defeated by Bhoja’s father Sindhuraja. 7 Hard pressed by 
Bhoja’s armies Klrttiraja had to surrender his country to the 
invader. 8 An inscription of Klrttiraja’s grandson Trilochanpala 

1 The Kadamba chieftain Chattuga or Chalta is said to have put the 
Malava to flight, drunk the water of Gautama Ganga and earned for 
himself the title 'guardian of the high-land’ from Jayasimha II. El, XVI, 
p. 357, v. 10. 

2 On the basis of the following verse in canto I of the VikramSnka- 
devachcirita, cf. 

G.H. Ojha and following him Ganguly thought that Bhoja slew 
Jayasimha II on the battlefield (SKI, pt. I, pp. 87-88 ; GHP, p. 90). But 
there is nothing to prove that the verse actually refers to the fight 
between Jayasimha II and Bhoja. Had Jayasimha II actually died fighting 
against Bhoja, the Chalukya inscriptions perhaps would not have been 
so eloquent as they are about Jayasimha II’s victory. 

2 P1HC, 1940, pp. 66-67. 

4 SII, III, pt. Ill, p. 424. 

5 We make this assumption for otherwise it would have been difficult 
for Bhoja to have reached Indraratha’s capital. Passing through an ally’s 
territory was an easy affair. 

8 Pathalc Commemoration Volume, pp. 287-303. 

2 Vide ante Chap. V. 

8 According to some scholars Bhoja’s adversary, the king of Lata may 
have been Klrttiraja’s son Vatsaraja or latter’s son Tribhuvanapala 

(' Contd. an next page 
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states thates that Klrttiraja’s fame was temporarily taken away 
by his enemies. 1 This enemy was perhaps Bhoja whose victory 
in Lata is sung by the Udaipur prasasti , a That Lata perhaps 
remained under the Paramara sphere of influence throughout 
the reign of Bhoja is indicated by the fact that on the one 
hand Bhoja controlled the territory round about Ahmadabad 
district of Gujarat from where we have found his Modasa 
copper-plate inscription, 3 and on the other hand he seems 
to have controlled Nasik district, for according to the Kalvan 
inscription land was granted in Nasik by a Paramara 
feudatory. 4 

The acquistion of Lata brought Bhoja very close to Kohkana, 
the territory of the Silaharas. What led Bhoja to attack 
Kohkana, the territory of his father’s allies, 6 is uncertain. 
D.R. Bhandarkar suggested that Bhoja undertook this 
expedition to avenge the murder of his uncle Munja. 0 This 
argument however does not appear to be convincing for the 
Silaharas were unfriendly towards the Chalukyas of KalyapI 
and that might have been one of the reasons that brought 
about the alliance between the Paramaras and the Silaharas 
during the reign of Sindhuraja, 7 Perhaps, as suggested by 
V.V. Mirashi, Bhoja’s expedition was necessitated because 
Chhittaraja, the nephew of Arikesarin, usurped the throne 
after the death of the latter, setting aside the rightful claimant, 
Arikesarin’s son. 8 Bhoja attacked Kohkana early in 1020 A.D. 9 


eontd. from previous page) 

( Paramfiravamla-darpana , p. 65). But we feel that the king of La{a 
defeated by Bhoja was Kirttiraja, for it was after conquering Lata that 
Bhoja proceeded towards Kohkana whose conquest he celebrated on 
January 3rd 1020 A.D. As Kirttiraja was ruling in 1018 A.D. we 
think it was probably this ruler who had to face defeat at Bhoja’s hands, 
i IA, XII, pp. 201-3. 
s El, I, p, 235, v. 19. 
a El, XXXIII, pp. 192-98. 

‘ El, XIX, pp. 69-75. 

5 A Silahara prince was Sindhuraja’s ally in his expedition against 
Vajrahkusa of Ratnapurl. Vide ante Chap. V. 

« IA, XLI, p. 201. 

7 PIHC, 1940, pp. 86 ff. 

s For details see IA, LXII, p. 107 ; MSI, II, pp. 71-72. 

9 El, XI. pp. 181-83. 
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and occupied it ; x and may have reduced the Silaharas to his 
vassalage. 1 2 

Bhoja celebrated his victory by issuing two land-grants i.e. 
the Banswara copper-plate grant was issued on January 3rd, 
1020 A,D. 3 and Betma copper-plate grant was issued in September, 
1020 A.D. 4 5 The occasion for the first was the Konkana-vijaya- 
parva and for the second Konkana-grahana-vijayaparva. But as 
there is a difference of not one year but of seven months and 
ten days between the two grants, the expression cannot 
obviously refer to one and the same festival observed on a 
certain fixed day of the year. The reference may be to two 
different events. Konkana-vijaya-parva of Banswara grant 
might be something different from the Konkana-vijay-grahana- 
parva of the Betma plates. 

Dr. Hultzsch translated Konkana-vijaya-parva as the anni¬ 
versary of the conquest of Konkana. 6 D.R. Bhandarkar’s 
translation as the festival day in consequence of the conquest 
of Konkana 6 is perhaps better. D. Sharrna however has 
surmised that Kahkana-vijaya-parva of the Banswara grant may 
mean the Konkana-vijaya-ycitra-parva i.e. the day on which the 
Paramara forces started on their expedition for the conquest of 
Konkana. Seven months and ten days later followed the Konkana- 
vijaya-grahana-parva i.e. the day on which the forces of Bhoja 
occupied the whole of Konkana. 7 The undated Kalvan 
inscription of Yasovarman mentions Konkana among the 
conquests of Bhoja and shows Yasovarman himself ruling in 
the Nasik district as a feudatory of Bhoja and holding a fief 
comprising 1500 villages. Bhoja’s Banswara and Betma grants 
show him making donations to the Brahmanas who had 
come over from Yatapi and Manyakheta in the Karnata 
country. 


1 El, XVIII, pp. 320-25. 

2 Though Bhoja occupied Konkana he did not put an end to the 
ruling dynasty. The Silaharas continued to rule over Konkana though, 
perhaps, as the vassals of Bhoja. 

a El, XI, pp. 181-83. 

4 El, XVIII, pp. 320-25. 

5 El, XI, p. 182. 

o IA, XLI, p. 210. 

7 Journal of Ganganatha Jlia Research Institute , V, pp. 61-62, 
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On the other hand the Miraj plates dated 1024 A.D. state that 
king Jayasimha Chalukya had seized all the possessions of the 
overlords of Konkana and was staying in his victorious camp 
in the neighbourhood of Kollapura (Kolhapur) and planning 
conquests in the northern regions. 1 Jayasimha II’s general 
Chavanarassa is described as a pupil of Singhana (Jayasimha II), 
the comet to Konkana (Korikanadhumaketu), and the destroyer 
of Pannala, the well-known fortress in Konkana, about 12 miles 
to the north-west of jfeolhapur. 2 Thus it seems that when Bhoja 
Paramara got busy in the north, Jayasimha Chalukya succeeded 
in recovering the territorial losses he had incurred earlier at the 
time of Bhoja’s invasion. 

Soon after his victory in Konkana Bhoja had to stop his 
aggression in the south. The havoc created by the Ghaznavide 
invasions made him concentrate his attention on the northen 
borders. 

Bhoja perhaps never came into direct conflict with the 
Turuskas i.e. the Muslims, for he never had to fight with the 
Muslims in defence of his own realm. He is, however, said to 
have conquered them by means of his mercenaries. 3 As Mahmud 
of Ghazna was at that time raiding India it is not unlikely that 
the Paramara forces might have come into conflict with him 
somewhere. In 1024-26 A.D. Mahmud marched to Somanatha 
by way of Jaisalmer, Marwar and Gujarat. 4 Bhlma I, the 
Chaululcya ruler of the last of these kingdoms, being unable to 
withstand the Muslim legions took refuge in the fort of 
Kantha. 5 Mahmud sacked Somanatha but had not the courage 
to return by the way he came, because on that side lay the 
armies of the great Indian ruler ‘Parana Deo’, an encounter with 
whom might have meant defeat and disaster for the Muslim 
forces Gardizi, the earliest authority on the subject, describes 
the situation as follows : 

‘From that place Mahmud turned back, and the reason was 
that Param Deo, who was the greatest king of the Hindus, was 
in the way and Amir Mahmud feared lest this great victory 


1 El, XII, pp. 303-15. 

2 El, XVI, pp. 75-81. 

s El, I, p. 235, v. 19. 

i Nazim, M., Life and Time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 215. 

5 Ibid. 
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might be spoiled, he did not come back the direct way, but took 
a guide and marching by the way of Mansura and the bank of 
Sihun went towards Multan. His soldiers suffered heavily on 
the way both from the dryness of the desert and from the Jats 
of Sindh. Many animals and large number of men of the 
Muslim army perished on the way, and most of the beasts of 
burden died, till at last they reached Multan’. 1 

According to some writers the great Hindu ruler who thus 
frightened away Mahmud’s forces was Vidyadhara Chandella. 
Others would identify him with Bhima I Chaulukya 2 * , and some 
others would go to the extent of identifying him with the 
comparatively minor Paramara ruler of Abu. 8 There are some 
who think that Paramdeo is Vlramadeva or Ylryaramadeva who 
was the great grand-nephew of Vigraharaja II, the Chauhan 
ruler of Sambhar. 4 5 But we cannot help dissenting from these 
views. The prince mentioned as Paramdeo cannot be Vidyadhara 
Chandella, not only because Vidyadhara was never known by 
that name, but also because Mahmud avoided Paramdeo on 
his way back from Somanatha. This way could have been 
through Paramara territory or some territory adjoining it, and 
not through the territory of the Chandellas who were ruling in 
Bundelkhand. Neither can we accept the identification of 
Paramdeo with Bhima I of Gujarat. It is not very reasonable 
to expect such a strong action from a ruler who was not only 
young and inexperienced 6 but who had at the first approach of 
the danger run away into the desert, leaving his people to their 
fate. 8 Gardizi specifically mentions the fact that Bhima I fled 
away when he heard the news of the SultSn’s approach to 
Kanthakota. The Sultan took the fort and gave it to plunder. 7 
This leaves no doubt that Paramdeo, who had blocked the way 
of the Sultan, was certainly different from Bhima I. Dr. M. Nazim 
says that Paramdeo was the ruler of Abu. But Gardizi, on whose 
authority Nazim mainly depends, states nowhere that Paramdeo 

1 Zain-ul-Akhbar, p. 85. 

2 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 44-47 ; GHP, p. 100, fn. 3. 

8 Nazim, M., op. cit., p. 119. 

4 Hodiwala, Studies in Tndo-Muslim History , I, pp. 236-37. 

5 Bhima I perhaps ascended the throne in 1024- A.D., the year of 
Mahmud’s Somanatha expedition. 

6 See above p. 81, fn. 4. 

7 Zain-uI-Akhbar, p. 85. 
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was the ruler of Abu. The Abu chief at that time was Dhandhuka 
Paramara, a feudatory of Bhima Chaululcya. 1 2 A weak ruler like 
him cannot be expected to have dared block Mahmud’s way,, and 
he certainly was not the ‘greatest ruler of the Hindus’. 3 As to 
Viryarama being Paramdeo, we have to say that the former was 
never known by the latter name. Viryarama Chauhan’s career 
does not seem to have been glorious at all and therefore he does 
not deserve to be called as the greatest ruler of the Hindus. 
Paramdeo, therefore, is most probably the corrupt form of 
Paramaradeva and refers, in all probability, to the great 
Paramara ruler Bhoja who had achieved military distinction in 
many a field and was known to be a sturdy champion of 
Hinduism. Perhaps Mahmud’s avoiding Bhoja has been construed 
by the Udaipur prasasti into a defeat of the Turuskas. Toggala, 
who is said to have been defeated by Bhoja, 3 might have been 
a Ghaznavide general. 

None of the Paramara inscriptions have anything to say about 
the relations between Bhoja and the Chandellas. But the 
fragmentary Mahoba inscription of the Chandellas informs us 
that ‘Bhojadeva together with Kalachuri Chandra ( i.e. the moon 
of the Kalachuris) worshipped full of fear like a pupil this 
master of warfare, who had caused destruction of the king 
of Kanyakubja’, 4 * * i.e. Vidyadhara Chandella. Bhojadeva of this 
record has generally been identified with Bhojadeva Paramara 
and Kalachuri Chandra with GSngeyadeva, the Kalachuri 
ruler. 

D.C. Ganguly thinks that Bhoja attacked the Chandella 
kingdom but with no favourable result, and hence the Mahoba 
inscription vaunts the superiority of Vidyadhara over Bhoja. 8 
V.V. Mirashi, on the other hand, holds that the Mahoba 
inscription refers to the attack on Rajyapala of Kanauj for 
his abject submission to Mahmud, in which the Chandella 
prince Vidyadhara took a leading part and the Paramara king 

1 Vide infra Chap. XL 

2 For all we know Dhandhuka might have been in revolt against 
Bhima I at that time ! 

3 El, I, p. 235, v. 19. 

n ei, i, 

p. 222. 

SGHP, p. 104. 
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Bhoja and Kalachuri king Gangeyadeva fought under the 
leadership of Vidyadhara in his expedition against Rajyapala. 1 

In the absence of aUy other corroborative evidence it is 
difficult to agree with Dr, Ganguly that Bhoja Paramara came 
into direct conflict with Vidyadhara Chandella. Neither is it 
necessary to agree with V.V. Mirashi, for an ambitious and 
powerful king like Bhoja could have hardly relished the idea of 
playing the second fiddle to Vidyadhara Chandella in his 
attack on Kanauj. 

Actually, the proud claim made for. Vidyadhara might have 
been inspired by the repulse of the Paramaras by Kirttiraja 
Kachchhapaghata, a feudatory of the Chandellas, 2 from before 
the walls of the fort of Gwalior. We are told in the Sasbahu 
inscription that the Kachchhapaghata prince Kirttiraja, 
‘defeated the countless host of the prince of Malwa, and that 
the Malava army received such a terrible shock on the occasion 
that spears fell from their hands through fear and were 
subsequently collected by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior) 
and heaped around their houses’. 3 As the Kachchhapaghata 
prince was a comparatively minor chief, he was apparently no 
match for the forces of the Paramaras. As such in all 
probability the Kachchhapaghata prince accomplished this feat 
with the assistance of his overlord, i.e. Vidyadhara. It is 
perhaps this victory of the Kachchhapaghata prince assisted 
by Vidyadhara over Bhoja perhaps allied with Gangeyadeva, 
that has been referred to in the Mahoba inscription. This 
incident may have taken place a little prior to Mahmud’s 
attack on Gwalior in 1022 A.D. 4 

Bhoja, howover, might have secured the friendship of the 
Kachchhapaghatas of Dubkund who were the sworn enemies 
of the Pratlharas of Kanauj, and he availed himself of the 
services of the Kachchhapaghata prince Abhimanyu 5 in an 

1 CII, IV, Intro., p. xc. 

2 Mitra, S.K., Early Rulers of Khajuraho, pp. 83-84 ; DHNI, II, p. 824. 

2 IA, XV, p. 36, v. 10. 

4 DHNI, II, p. 692, fn. 1. 

5 The Kachchhapaghata prince Arjnna of Dubkund (1004-54 A.D.) 
had helped Vidyadhara Chandella in defeating and slaying Rajyapala 
Pratihara of Kanauj (El, II, p. 237). He was thus probably a feudatory 

( Contd, on next page 
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attack on Kanauj. The Udaipur prasasti tells us that Bhoja 
conquered a Gurjara king. 1 As Bhima I, the Chaulukya ruler of 
Gujarat, has been referred to separately in the same line, the 
Gurjara king defeated by Bhoja might have been a Pratihara 
chief of Kanauj. Bhoja’s influence in this area is indicated 
also by the Basahi plates of Govindachandra 2 and the 
Prabandhachintamani 3 of Merutunga. And though no definite 
conclusion can be drawn from these ambiguous and late refer¬ 
ences the possibility of Bhoj'a’s attack on Kanauj is obvious. 

Perhaps more creditable from the military point of view' 
than the last feat was Bhoja’s victory over the powerful Chedi 
ruler, Gangeya Vikramaditya, who had defeated the king of 
Gauda and had carried his arms up to the Himalayas. 4 As we 
have seen above early in his reign Bhojadeva perhaps had 
formed a confederacy with Gangeyadeva and Rajendra Chola 
to attack the Chalukya ruler Jayasimha II. This alliance might 
have continued for some time, but soon the allies seem to have 
fallen out presumably in the absence of a common danger. 
Both the Kalvan and the Udaipur inscriptions* refer to Bhoja’s 
victory over a Chedi king whose identity is disclosed by a 
verse of the Parijatamanjan of Madana. It states that 
Bhojadeva fulfilled soon his desire of celebrating that .festival, 
the defeat of Gangeya. 6 

On the western frontier the Paramara sovereignty remained 
intact in the country of Mewar during this period. Mewar 

Contd. from previous page) 

of the Chandellas. It seems that after the demise of Vidyadhara, Bhoja's 
influence in central Indian politics increased appreciably. Arjuna’s son 
Abhimanyu hence seems to have transferred his allegiance to Bhoja, of 
whom it is said : 

‘The highly intelligent king, the illustrious Bhojadeva, has' widely 
celebrated the skill which he (i.e. Abhimanyu) showed in his marvellous 
management of horses and chariots, and in the use of powerful 
weapons’. El, II, p. 238, 11. 17-18 ; see also DHNI, II, p. 870. 

i El, I, p. 235, v. 19. 

a IA, XIV, p. 103, 11. 3-5. 

3 Pc, p, 31 ; see below p. 90. 

4 C1I, IV, Intro., pp. Xc and Xci. 

s El, XIX, pp. 69-75 ; El, I, p. 235. 

II El, VIH, p, 101, v. 3. 
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played an important role throughout the triangular struggle 
that commenced as early as 10th century A.D. between the 
Paramaras of Malwa, the Chaululcyas of Gujarat and the 
Chahamanas of Sakambhari for the establishment of supremacy 
in western India. In the first phase of this struggle, the Paramaras 
emerged as the most successful power. Vakpati II attacked 
Aghata 1 and annexed it along with the adjoining territory 
to his kingdom. 2 Since then the Paramaras had exercised 
dominent influence in western Indian politics. This preponderant 
position was made feasible during the first half of the eleventh 
century A.D. due to two favourable circumstances, firstly, during 
this period the Paramaras were fortunate enough to have a 
powerful prince of the calibre of Bhoja at the helm of affairs 
and secondly, their rivals i.e. the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
were busy repelling Muslim invasions. 

Chitor continued to be a dependency of Malwa during the 
reign of Bhoja. In thethirtees of the eleventh century A.D. we 
find the fort of Chitor being honoured by the presence of the 
Paramara ruler Bhoja. 3 The Chirwa inscription informs us that 
Bhoja built the Siva temple of Tribhuvananarayapa 4 in the fort 
of Chitor. 5 His control over the Guhila territory is implied also 
by his Ujjain copper-plate inscription dated 1021 A.D. which 
records a grant made by the king in Nagadraha-paschima- 
pathaka, which has been identified with Nagda in Mewar. 6 The 
Kumbhalgarh inscription refers to a lake called Bhojasara and 
a temple Dharesvara 7 near that city, 8 9 which are the monuments 
of Bhoja’s influence in that territory. 8 

1 El, X, p. 20. vv. 9-10 ; vide ante Chap. V. 

a Ibid. 

3 We are told by the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri that Bhoja was 
living in Chitor in 1031 A.D. Vide, Vividha-Tirthakaipa (SJS, No. 10), 

p. 16. 

4 Tribhuvananurayaria was one of the titles of Bhoja. Nagari Pracharirii 
Patrika , III, pp. 1-18. 

5 El, XXII, p. 288 ; ibid., p. 290, v. 31. 

6 IA, VI, pp. 53-54 ; Raychoudhuri, G.C., op. cit., p. 43. 

7 It was one of the epithets of Bhoja. 

3 El, XXIV, p. 317, vv. 25-26 ; ibid., p. 318, vv. 34-35. 

9 Shri Akshayakirti Vyas, the editor of the inscription, feels however 
that the lake Bhojasara was constructed by Bhoja, an early Guhila chief. 
El, XXIV, p. 306. 
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In all probablity the Guhilots of Mewar, during tins period, 
were vassals of the Paramaras. 1 

Nox do these victories, great as they were, exhaust the 
catalogue of Bhoja’s successes. Turning northward, he led his 
forces into Sapadlaksa. We learn from the PrthvTrajavijaya of 
Jayanaka that Vakpati II, the Chahamana ruler of Sakambhari, 
slew in battle Amba Prasada, the son and successor of 
Saktikumara Guhila. 2 This particular move on the part of the 
Chahamana prince constituted a challenge to the authority of the 
Guhila suzerain in Dhara i.e. Bhoja ; and it is, perhaps, because 
of this that the Surjanacharita credits Vallabha i.e. Vakpati II, 
with the defeat of Bhoja of Malwa. 3 Retribution was, however, 
not long delayed. Vlryarama, the son and successor of 
Vakpati II, had to pay by his life the penalty for the offence 
commited by his predecessor. The PrthvTrajavijaya tells us 
that the glory of Vlryarama Chauhan was destroyed by Bhoja, 
the ruler of Avanti. 4 

In his struggle against the Chahamanas, Bhoja was probably 
assisted by his general Suraditya. 6 We are told by the Tilakwada 
plates that Suraditya was helpful to Bhojadeva in making his rule 
firm by slaughtering the (enemy) warriors in the battle with 
Sahavahana, as well as the warriors of other princes. 6 No 
account is given of Sahavahana who was subdued by Bhojadeva 
with the help of Suraditya. D.C. Ganguly has identified this 

1 While mentioning Vairat’s predecessor Yogaraja, the Kumbhalagarh 
inscription says that the kingdom passed out of his hands ; thereafter 
Yairat, a descendant of Allata became the sovereign. 

cf. ntra uft'tra: n stir 

TsrKvwiynlif II deb 

IIWII El, XXIV, pp. 324-25. 

On the basis of these verses Shri A.K. Vyas thinks that Yogaraja was 
deposed and the pro-Paramara chief Vairat: was established on the 
throne of Mewar by Bhoja. But we have no independent evidence to 
prove Yogaraja’s deposition by Bhoja, though Bhoja exercised an 
effective control over the Mewar affairs. 

a PV, canto V, p. 115, vv. 58-60. 

8 Canto VI, v. 18. 

4 PV, canto V, p. 117, v. 67. 

5 PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona Session), p. 324. 

8 Ibid., 11 4-5. 
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Sahavahana ruler with a Chamba prince, Paramabhaftaraka- 
Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara Salivahanadeva. 1 He thinks that 
Bhoja perhaps defeated this prince on the historic battlefield of 
Kuruk§etra. 2 But the great distance of Chamba from Malwa 
and the existence of the hostile territories that intervened between 
Malwa and Chamba make us agree with Dr. Diskalkar’s view 
that the Sahavahana of the Tilakwada plates stands for the word 
Chahamana, as the change of sa to cha and va to ma is common 
enough in ancient records. 3 

The Paramara forces perhaps occupied Sakambhari for a while 
as a result of this victory, 4 but Anahilla, the Chahamana chief 
of Nadol came to the rescue of his kinsmen. He assisted 
Chamundaraja, the successor of Ylryarama Chauhan, in freeing 
Sakambhari. 5 Soon after that he seems to have killed the 
Paramara commander Sadha who might have been stationed in 
the Chahamana dominions by Bhojadeva. 6 

The stage for the protracted struggle between the Chaulukyas 
and the Paramaras was already set. Sindhuraja’s discomfiture 
at the hands of the Chaulukya prince Chamundaraja was quite 
fresh in the memory of Bhoja, who had from theb eginning made 
up his mind to wash off that blot from the fair name of his family. 7 
Hemachandradoes not enlighten us with any information regard¬ 
ing Bhoja’s fight with Bhlma I, the successor of Durlabharaja. 


1 GHP, p. 109. 
a Ibid., p. 110. 
s El, XXI, pp. 158-59. 

4 Sharma, D„ op. cit., p. 34. 
s Ibid., p. 35. 

6 ?s: E qt spsnsr- 

' El, IX, p. 75. v. 17 ; Sharma, D., op. cit., 

p. 35, fn. 16. 

7 In the early years of his reign Bhoja might have come into conflict 
with Durlabharaja (c. 1009-23 A.D.), though there is no clear evidence 
for it. Hemachandra’s account of Durlabhadevfs svayamvara at Nadol 
{DV, canto VII) being based on Indumati’s svayamvara in the Raghuvamsa 
of Kalidasa, cannot be regarded as any good evidence for the fight 
between Durlabharaja Chaulukya and the numerous rulers, including 
the ruler of Malwa, who had come to win the princess in marriage. 
Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., p. 40, fn. 41 ; Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 124 and 
fn. 30. 
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But Merutunga gives us a long account of the relations between 
Bhima I and Bhoja. He tells us that in the beginning there was 
complete friendship between the two monarchs, but Bhoja 
wanted to put an end to these peaceful relations by winning a 
victory against the Gujarat ruler. In a certain year, when owing 
to the failure of rains, Gujarat was in. the throes of a famine, 
Bhima I was informed by his spies that Bhoja had made extensive 
preparations to invade Gujarat. Bhima I became very anxious and 
deputed his diptomatic agent Damara to dissuade Bhoja from 
invading Gujarat. Damara succeeded in diverting Bhoja’s 
attention away from Gujarat and in maintaintng cordial relations 
between the two courts for some time. But he could only 
postpone the immediate hostilities. On a latter occasion, when 
Bhima I was engaged in a war m Sind, says Merutunga, Bhoja got 
the opportunity to carry out his original plans. He sent his 
general Kulachandra to attack Gujarat. Kulachandra sacked 
Aphilapattana, the capital of the Chaululcyas, sowed cowries at 
the gate of the royal palace and forced the chief minister of 
Gujarat to give a jayapatra. 1 The loss suffered by the Chaulukyas 
was so great that ‘the sack of Kulachandra’ has become 
proverbial. 2 

Though every detail given by Merutunga may not be 
historical, Bhoja’s attack on Bhima I (after the Paramara attack 
on the Karnatas and during the time of Bhima I’s expedition to 
Sind), may be taken to be a fact. Bhoja’s victory against the 
Chaulukyas is confirmed also by the Udaipur prasasti . 3 Bhoja was 
rendered assistance in this venture by Satyaraja, the Paramara 
ruler of Vagada. 4 

Bhoja may have even provoked his kinsman Dhandhuka, the 
Paramara chief of Chandravatl and a feudatory of Bhima I, not 
to accept the sovereignty of the latter and Dhandhuka may have 
facilitated Bhoja’s attack on Gujarat. And perhaps it was for 
this that Dhandhuka had to quit his kingdom and seek refuge 

1 Pc, pp. 32-33. 

Jayapcitra=a. document testifying that the party receiving it had 
defeated their opponents. .Jayapatra is known to have been in vogue in 
religious and literary disputations. 

2 HMHI, 111, p. 157. 

3 El, I, p. 235, v. 19; 

4 Panhera ins., El, XXI, pp. 46-50 ; vide infra Chap. XI. 
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with Bhoja when the latter was staying at Chitrakuta. 1 
Dhandhuka, however, was won over by his former master by the 
diplomatic intervention of Vimala. 2 3 Purnapala, the son of 
Dhandhuka, perhaps received the assistance of Bhoja in regaining 
his patrimony. 8 

At the height of his power Bhoja must have, directly or 
indirectly, controlled the destinies of many lands. Some rulers 
he had conquered, others looked up to him for the direction 
of their policy. ‘He who resembled king Prthu’, states the 
Udaipur prasasti, ‘possessed the earth from Kailasa, up to 
the Malaya mountain, up to the two mountains of the setting 
and the rising sun ; he scattered in (all) directions, the weighty 
crowd of earth-supporters, easily uprooting them with the shaft 
of his bow and gave the highest joy to the earth’. 4 The same 
idea is conveyed by the alleged prophecy about Bhoja that he 
would rule over Dakshinapatha and Gauda. 5 When he marched 
out for conquests, the poets sang ; 

‘The Chola is entering the bosom of the sea, the Andhra 
king has repaired to a hole in a mighty mountain, the king of 
Karnata does not wear his turban, the king of Gujarat has fled 
to the mountain torrents, the war-like Chedi monarch is 
trembling, the king of Kanauj is here bent double with terror, 
O Bhoja i the fear of thy army alarms all’. 6 

Poetic exaggeration, of course, but not absolutely without 
truth, for Bhoja at some time or the other did come into conflict 
with most of these rulers. 7 

1 EI , IX, pp. 148-58 ; vide infra Chap. XL 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 an 

sstt 2«fr i 

often 

twht ftg fwlcKfa w sfrftumfen ^ ii^ii ei, i, p. 235 . 

3 See above p. 74. 
e Pc, p. 31. 

7 A fragmentary Yajvapala inscription refers to one Bhuvanapala as 
having been seated on half of the throne of king Bhoja of Dhara 
(EI, XXXIII, p. 69, v. 13). This Bhoja has been identified with Bhoja I 
Paramara (ibid., p. 67). Bhuvanapala’s great-grandson was a contem¬ 
porary of Yajvapala Chahada (c. 1231-54 A.D.). As Bhoja Paramara 

(Contd, on next page 
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But whether this imperialistic policy did ultimately any good 
to Malwa may now be questioned, even though Bhoja may 
have been compelled to follow it as a legacy from his pre¬ 
decessors. Though a great general, Bhoja was by no means a 
Samudragupta or a Napoleon. As he advanced in years, he 
probably devoted more and more of his time to cultural pursuits 
and left the actual fighting to his generals, with results that 
were far from beneficial to his widely flung dominions. 1 This 
friend of poets failed to become a friend of the rulers. 

About the middle of the 11th century A.D. a series of 
calamities overtook the Paramara empire. For a few years after 
the death of the Karnata ruler Jayasiriiha II, there had been 
a sort of truce between the Paramaras and the Chalukyas. But 
about 1047 A.D. Jayasimha II’s son and successor Somesvara I 
defeated Bhoja and sacked Dhara. A Kannada verse in an 
inscription from Nander, 2 dated S. 969=1047 A.D. states that 
Somesvara took the lives of the enemy kings of Magadha, 
Kalinga and Aftga ; forced the kings of Konkarta to come and 
prostrate themselves at his feet by the ferocity of his attack ; 
caused even the proud Malavesvara to supplicate to him in his 
own city of Dhara. 3 The same inscription mentions the 
Brahmapa general Nagavarma, who was the king’s right hand 
man in all his principal wars, and gives him the significant title 
Vindhyadhipa-Mallaf A part of the inscription seems to be 
nothing but prasasti. The war in Konkapa and Malwa is 

Contd. from previous ppge) 

and Yajvapala Chahatja are separated by nearly two centuries, it seems 
to be too long a period to be covered by four generations. In that 
case either the reference to Bhuvanapala’s relations with Bhoja, as 
referred to in this inscription, should be taken as a mere poetic boast or 
Bhoja here may refer to a descendant of the famous Bhoja of the 
Paramara family. 

1 As we have seen above, in his encounter with Vidyadhara Chandella 
of Mahoba Bhoja was not very successful. Klrittiraja, the Kachchhapa- 
ghata ruler of Gwalior, claims to have defeated the countless hosts 
of the ruler of Malwa. Apahilla of Nadol slew Bhoja’s general 
Sadha and captured Sakambhari which had been in the hands of the 
Paramaras since the death of its ruler VIryarama. 

2 Detailes from Mr. Y. Venkatarayan’s Index of the unpublished 
Chalukya Inscriptions in the Hyderabad Museum; also YEHD, p, 330, fn. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

i Ibid. 
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however attested by an inscription from Nagai, dated 1058 A.D., 
stating that Madhusudana the son of Kalidasa, won success in 
Konkana and Malwa. 1 The king cf Konkana and the Vindhya 
chieftain Malta who was decapitated by Nagavarma, may have 
been in league with Bhoja or may have acknowledged his 
supremacy, and thus became proper object of attack by the 
Chalukyan generals. While the Nander inscription says only that 
Bhoja had to supplicate in his own city of Dhara, the Nagai re¬ 
cord states that the city was burnt and Mandava was captured. 2 
The Nagai inscription also mentions the storming of Ujjairn with 
its strong ramparts and the burning of the city on that occasion. 3 4 
The event is referred to in the Vikramahkadevacharita. i Other 
towns and villages must have been similarily sacked. Though 
Bhoja recovered Dhara after a while, Somesvara’s attack had 
some important repurcussions. Not only did it mean loss of the 
Paramara territory in the Deccan, 5 it exploded also the general 
belief in Bhoja’s invincibility. His enemies reared up their 
heads everywhere. There were, perhaps, internal dissensions too. 
Bhoja was now old, yet he tried his best to meet the onset of 
the disasters. 

Early in his reign Bhoja had humiliated both the Chedis of 
Tripurl and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. Kama Chedi, the son 


1 Hyderabad. Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 13, v. 43. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Bilhana says that in a battle with Ahavamalla when Dhara, the glory 
of the Paramara lords of Malwa, was stormed, king Bhoja fled away and 
after that the Chalukyas took possession of (he city. Vikramahkadeva- 
charita, canto I, vv. 90-94. 

5 Somesvara I’s generals succeeded in re-establishing Chalukyan 
authority pretty firmly over the whole country south of Narmada. The 
invasion of Malwa and the raid of Dhara were by way of teaching a 
lesson to Bhoja who had now to give up all his designs of meddling 
with the politics of the Deccan as he had done in the earlier years of his 
reign. 

From the days of Slyaka II, Godavari appears to have been the 
southern limit of the Paramara kingdom ; but the SItabaldi ins. dated S. 
1008=1085 A.D. [El, III, pp. 304-6), proves that by that time the bound¬ 
ary of the Chalukya empire had been pushed northward upto Bhandak 
in the Chanda Dist. This was probably the achievement of Somesvara I, 
who at one time brought the whole of Malwa kingdom under his 
control. 
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and successor of Gangeya Vikramaditya, and Bhinxa I of Gujarat 
had now a good chance to retaliate. Malwa lay bleeding from 
the injuries inflicted by the Chalukya invaders and their 
myrmidons. Both Karna Chedi and Bhima Chaulukya, who 
knew how the matters stood, decided to invade Malwa and to 
divide it between themselves. 1 The aged Paramara warrior, Raja 
Bhoja made preparations for sustaining a long seige ; but he fell 
ill and died. The invaders attacked Dhara with redoubled vigour 
and captured it. 2 This event must be placed in 1055 A.D. 3 

If success in the field be any criterion of greatness, Bhoja 
would only be one among the eminent military leaders of the 
period, great no doubt but not unequalled. Bhoja was great as 
a military leader. He had made his prowess felt in the southern 
as well as northern regions and had beaten on the battlefield 
some of the greatest rulers of his time. He had attained the 
glory of a Sarvabhauma. Looking at his strong and extensive 
political power the claim of the Udaipur prasasti that he 
possessed the earth from KailaSa to the Malaya hills and from 
the setting to the rising sun, is not an exaggeration. But he was 
greater still as an exponent and champion of Hindu culture. He 
occupies in the Hindu mind a place second only to that of 
Vikrama of legendry fame, due to his manysided achievements. 
The Udaipur prasasti praises him thus : 

‘He accomplished, ordered, gave and knew what was not in 
the power of anybody else ; what other praise can be given to 
the illustrious Bhoja, the poet-king’. 4 

This and much more he must have been if he composed or 
even assisted in the composition of the large number of works 
ascribed to him. He is spoken of highly as a poet by writers like 
Chhittapa, Devesvara, Vinayaka and Sankara; as a grammarian 
he is mentioned by great authorities like Kslrasvamin, Sayana 
and Mahlpala ; Bhavamisra and Madhava quote his medical 
opinions ; and Dasabala, Alhadanatha, Raghunandana and 

1 Pc, pp. 51-52. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The first inscription of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha I was issued 
from Mandhata on the 13th of the dark half of AsSdha of V.S. 1112= 
1055 A.D. Vide infra Chap. VII. 

4 Hifw Hfrd to fid i 

SREr# ll^ll El, 1, p. 235. 
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Yijnanesvara recognise his contribution to the DharmasastrasA 
The Srngaramanjarlkatha compares him with the great literary 
men like Subandhu, Bhasa, Gunadhya and Sana. A glowing 
tribute is paid to his intellectual acumen and statesmanship in 
compaiig him with great men like Brhaspati, Usanas, Uddhava, 
Chanakya and DharmaklrtiA Of the compositions definitely 
ascribed to Bhoja we might mention the Kurmasataka found 
engraved on the slabs in the Kamala-Maula mosque, at one 
time the celebrated Sarasvati-bhavana. Bhoja’s commentary on 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali, though brief, is inferior to none. 
The Scimaranganasutradhara and Yuktikalpataru are voluminous 
treatises on arts and architecture needing careful study. The 
Sarasvattkanthdbharana and Srangaraprakasa form two of the 
most comprehensive works on Sanskrit rhetorics. Besides 
these, we have his works on astronomy, medicine, religion, 
lexicography, grammar, music and subhasitas. 1 * 3 Though it is 
difficult to believe that he could have written so many books in 
a life devoted also to pursuits other than literary, the fact that 
they bear his name and were persumably written under his 
guidance vouches for the universality of his interests and his 
patronage of scholars, poets, philosophers, artists and scientists. 4 
Both Bilhana, the writer of the Vikramdnkadevacharita and 
Kalhana, the author of the Rdjatarangint praise Bhoja for his 
patronage of poets. 5 Bilhana, even though a court-poet of a 
hostile dynasty, could not help voicing the praise of Bhoja, the 
incomparable. His regret was that he never came personally 
into contact with Bhoja. 6 Mammata remarked that it was due 
to Bhoja’s benefactions that there was so much wealth in the 
houses of the learned. 7 

1 Aufrecht, Catalogues Catalogorum , pt. I, p. 418-; ibid., pt. II, p. 95 ; 

vide infra Chap. XVI. 

3 SMK, p. 1. 

3 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

4 Ibid. 

s VCh, XVIII, v. 96 ; RT, pt. I, book IV, v. 259. 

6 The king had passed away sometime before the poet reached Dhara, 
a city of cooing pigeons, which seemed to lament thus : 

f A real ruler was Bhoja. There can be no comparison between him and 
these vile and vulgar rulers. Woe is to me that you did not come while 
he was alive’. VCh, XVIII, v. 96. 

7 Kavyaprakasa , X, v. 114. 
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Bhoja was also a magnificent builder. Putting into practice 
the principles of architecture that he enunciated in his treatises, 
the Samaranganasutradhara and the Tuktikalpataru, he rebuilt 
Dhara, adorning it with temples and the finest buildings. 1 The 
Bhojasala of Dhara was a temple, a university and a college at 
the same time. In it was enshrined the famous image of the 
goddess Sarasvatl. 2 The old fortifications of Dhara and Mandu 
are also attributed to him. Though none of his buildings have 
survived in its entirety, we ean credit the following statement of 
the Udaipur prasasti that, he made the world ( jagati , which also 
means a site for building) worthy of its name by covering it all 
around with temples dedicated to Kedaresvara, Ramesvara, 
Somanatha, Sundhira, Kala, Anala and Rudra. 3 

About sixteen miles away from Bhopal, in the Goharganj 
Tehsil of the Raisan District, M.P., are the remains of Bhojapura, 
an ancient town founded by Bhoja. An inscription engraved in 
the characters of the 11 th century on the pedastal of a colossal 
image of a Jaina tirthanlcara in an old Jaina temple belonging 
to the reign of kingBhojadeva, has been discovered atBhojapura. 4 * 
This two lined epigraph refers to Rajadhifaja-paramesvara 
Bhojadeva, thus associating the name of king Bhoja with 
Bhojapura.® 

Not far from it was the extensive Bhojapura lake, destroyed 
later by Shah Hussain of Mandu. 6 Modern Bhopal is Bhoja’s 
pdla i.e. the bund of the Bhojapura lake. 7 The Rajataranginl 
records that Bhoja built the Papasudana-tirtha at KapoteSvara, 
modern Kothar in Kashmir. 8 The remains of the enclosure 
around the tank still exist and according to M.A. Stein testify 
that this tank has been formed by closing artificially the gully 
in which the spring rises. 9 Bhoja is said to have washed his 
face daily with the waters of this tirtha , despatched to him by 


1 Pc, p. 46 ; Vide infra Chap. .XVI. 

2 Rupam , January 1924, p. 1. 

2 E/,.I, pp. 235-36, v. 20. 

* Indian Archaeology, 1959-60 — A Review, p, 57; El, XXXV, p. 185. 

6 Ibid. 

« IA, XVII, p. 351. 

7 Ibid. 

8 RT, VIII, vv. 190-93. 

2 Ibid., Stem’s note. 
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Padmaraja, a betel-seller, high in favour with Ananta, the ruler 
of Kashmir. 1 

Bhoja was a benevolent ruler. Firishta tells us that ‘twice 
yearly Raja Bhoja gave a great feast which lasted forty days; 
during which all the most celebrated dancers and singers of 
Hindoostan being assembled, he distributed food and wine; and 
at the end of the feast new clothes and ten miskals were presented 
to each guest’. 2 That such a traditional account was known 
even to a Muslim historian speaks much for Bhoja’s wide-spread 
renown. He transferred his capital from Ujjain to Dhara. 3 
Rohaka was the Prime Minister of the kingdom 4 and 
Kulachandra, 5 Sadha 6 and Suraditya 7 were his three famous 
generals. 

Bhoja was great as a conqueror, as a poet, as a builder and 
as a ruler. 8 He was certainly one of the greatest sovereigns of 
ancient India. 


1 RT, VIII, vv. 192-93 ; also Stein’s note, 

a TF, I, Intro., p. LXXVI, 

3 Pc, p. 46 ; Albiruni, who visited India in 1030 A.D. describes Dhara 
as the capital of Malwa. (Sachau’s translation, I, p. 202.) 

4 Pc, p. 25. 

s Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

6 El, IX, p. 75. 

7 PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona Session), p. 319. 

3 For more details vide infra Chaps. XIII, XIV, XV and XVI. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PARAMARAS ON THE DEFENSIVE 

The outlines of the Paramara history become blurred for a 
while with the passing away of the mighty figure of Bhoja. The 
era of the Paramara ascendancy was over and thenceforward 
the Paramaras mainly played a defensive role in Indian politics. 

Jayasimha I; 1055-c. 1070 A.D. 

Bhoja’s death, at a time when Malwa was besieged by the 
combined forces of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat from the west and 
the Kalachuris of Dahala from the east, landed the country into 
chaos. 1 Bhoja did not probably leave behind any son, 2 at least 
none worthy to succeed him in those days of trouble when the 
very existence of the Paramara state of Malwa was threatened. 
It was enough to have external trouble, to this were now 
added the tribulations consequent on conflicts incidental to 
the unsettled succession. 8 Jayasimha I, who is known to us 

1 The Pc places the invasion towards the end of Bhoja’s reign 
(Pc, pp. 50-51), but the Udaipur prciiasti and the Nagpur Museum 
Stone inscription say that the trouble started after the death of Bhoja. 
{El, I, pp. 222-38 ; El, II, pp. 180-95). Can we not take it to mean that 
the invasion too came after Bhoja’s death ? 

2 11. 6-7 of the Modasa plates of Bhojadeva refer to Vatsaraja as a 
subordinate ruler of Bhoja, ruling over Mohadavasakamapdala and he 
is described as Bhotkaramahdrajapulra. The epithet maharajaputra has 
led D.C. Sircar to presume that Vatsaraja perhaps was as yet an 
unknown son of Bhoja {El, XXXIII, p. 193). That Vatsaraja was only 
a feudatory chief and not a son of Bhoja, is proved by another source. 
The poet. Nayanandi of Bhoja’s court has referred to Vachchharaja {i.e. 
Vatsaraja), along with others, as the mandalika of Bhoja. He says : 

srf? TESTS' 3^ p-f cfe§ fus- p- Bplcg 

Anekanta, Nov, 1956, p. 99. 

3 According to the Nagpur praiasli the kingdom was a kulyakule on 
the death of Bhoja. Kulya here should be taken in the sense of kinsmen. 
The expression signifies that after Bhoja’s death, the kingdom was in a 
state of disturbance owing to the rising of the scions of the (Paramara) 
family. 
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from two inscriptions, viz the Mandhata plates, issued from 
Dhara in 1055 A.D. (V.S. 1112) 1 and the Panhera inscription of 
1059 A.D. (Y.S. 1116), of his feudatory chief Mandallka of 
Vagada, 2 probably was the immediate successor of Bhoja, and 
perhaps one of those claimants who fought for the throne of 
Malwa, after the demise of Bhoja the Great. 8 

These internal dissensions weakened the Paramara kingdom 
considerably and the invaders probably succeeded not only in 
capturing Dhara, 4 the capital of Malwa, but also in dethroning 
Jayasimha I, thus compelling him to seek the aid of the Western 
Chalukya king Somesvara I Ahavamalla, the erstwhile invader 
and arch enemy of Malwa. 6 But on this occasion Somesvara I 
thought it politic to reverse his policy towards the Paramaras. 
He perhaps realised the potentiality of danger to his own kingdom 
which might result if Bhlma I Chaulukya and Kama Chedi were 

1 El, HR pp. 46-50. 

2 El , XXI, pp. 42-50. 

3 It is not known how Jayasimha I was related to Bhoja. In his 
Mandhata plates, Jayasimha, no doubt, describes himself as the pad- 
anudhyata of Bhoja, but this does not necessarily indicate that he was 
his son. It is worth pointing out that no record either of Udayaditya or 
of any of his successors, mentions Jayasimha I, even when the genealogy is 
taken back to Bhoja (Nagpur prasasti, El, II, p. 185 ; Udaipur prasasti, 
El, I, pp. 232-38 ; Mandhata plates of Devapala, El, IX, pp. 108-9). 
This can hardly be regarded as accidental. It seems that Bhoja left 
behind no son and in the chaos that followed his death, several of his 
relations came forward to claim the Paramara throne. Udayaditya and 
Jayasimha I were two among those rival chiefs. The success of Jayasimha I 
must have frustrated the ambition of Udayaditya for a while. That is 
why he is not described as a pad-anudhyata of Jayasimha I. Throughout 
his reign Jayasimha I was practically a feudatory of the Western 
Chalukyas, the bitter and long standing enemies of the Paramaras. He 
must therefore have been regarded as a disgrace to the Paramara house 
and as one whose name did not deserve to be included in its official 
genealogies. Udayaditya therefore was always described in his own as 
well as his successors records as meditating on the feet of Bhoja and not 
his immediate predecessor, Jayasimha I. 

4 Y. 9 of the Vadnagar prasasti states that with his cavalry Bhima I 
captured Dhara the capital of the Malavachakravartin. El, I, p. 297 ; see 
also Pc, pp. 51-52. 

6 The Western Chalukyas and the Paramaras were inveterate foes and 
their hostilities continued for generations. On a previous occasion 
Somesvara Ahavamalla himself had attacked Malwa and sacked Dhara. 
Vide ante Chap. VI, pp, 91-92. 
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allowed to retain their hold on Malwa. He, therefore, resolved 
to support Jayasimha I’s cause and sent his son Vikramaditya VI 
to help Jayasimha I. Vikramaditya VI succeeded in repulsing the 
invaders and restoring Jayasimha I on the throne of Malwa. 
He may have received also, Jaysirhha I’s daughter in marriage. 1 
These encounters could have taken place sometime before 
1055 A.D., for the Mandhata plates dated in that year show 
that Jayasimha I was firmly established on the throne in that 
year. 

Sometime before 1059 A.D., Jayasimha I came into conflict 
with a general named Kanlia. We are told by v. 36 of the 
Panhera inscription that Jayasimha I’s feudatory, Mandallka of 
Vagada took general Kanha prisoner with his elephants and 
horses and handed him over to Jayasimha I. 2 Who this hostile 
commander was and how and where he came in conflict with 
the Paramara forces, remains unknown. 

D.C. Ganguly thinks that after regaining his throne with the 
help of the Chalukyas of KalyanI, Jayasimha I became a 
staunch supporter of the Chalukya imperialism and invaded the 
Eastern Chalukya kingdom of Vehgl in alliance with Chalukya 
Vikramaditya, and sometime after 1062 A.D. the combined 
forces of the Paramaras and the Chalukyas occupied Vehgl. Dr. 
Ganguly further states that the Eastern Chalukyas solicited 
the aid of Cho]a Virarajendra, and in the encounter that took 
place, the Karnatas and the Paramaras were worsted and the 
younger brother of Jayasimha I with many other generals lost 
his life. 3 

D.C. Ganguly has based the above theory on the evidence 
supplied by the Koruvur inscription of the fourth year of 
Virarajendra, and the Mariimangalam inscription of the fifth 
year (1067 A.D.) of his reign. The former record states, 
‘Virarajendra despatched (the banner of) the ferocious tiger into 
all directions and cut off the beautiful heads surmounted by 
garlands (won) on the battlefields, of the kings of Pottapi, 
whose horses chafed under the bridle of Varan, of the (Kerala), 

1 pr wsr wit# wr h# i 

11 VCh, canto III, v, 67, 

2 TTTH WF# I 

5## 11 El, XXI, p. 48. 

s GHP, pp, 125-26. 
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(who wore) large ankle-rings, (and) of the younger brother of 
Ja(na)natha of Dhara. (He caused to be) trampled down by a 
furious most elephant, the king of the South ( i.e . the.Pandya)’. 1 
The same lines are repeated in the Tirumukkadul inscription 
of Vlrarajendra. 2 The Manimangalam inscription informs us 
that Ylrarajendra drove into the jungle that big army which 
resisted (its enemies) on the great river close to Visaiyavadai 
which had for its chiefs Jananathan, the Dandanayaka Raja- 
mayan whose elephants trumpeted in herds, and Mupparasan. 8 
According to D.C. Ganguly, Jananatha referred to in these 
inscriptions is evidently Jayasiriiha T, the Paramara ruler. 4 
As to Jayasiriiha Ts younger brother, D.C. Ganguly refers 
to v. 7 of the Jalnad inscription which tells us that Jagaddeva 
led successful expeditions against the Andhra country, 6 and 
suggests that Jagaddeva undertook his expedition against the 
Andhra country as a general of Jayasimha I. It is Jagaddeva 
who, in the opinion of this learned scholar, is referred to. as the 
younger brother (or cousin) of Jananatha of Dhara in the 
Chola inscriptions. 6 

We have not, however, found it possible to agree with D.C, 
Ganguly’s view. To begin with, the scholars are at variance 
regarding the reading which has been interpreted by some 
as a ‘younger brother of Jananatha of Dhara’. K.A.N, 
Sastri interprets the expression as the ‘younger brother of 
Dharavarsha’. 7 But, unfortunately, he gives no grounds for 
his interpretation. Shri K.B. Subramanya Ayyer prefers to read 
‘tar’ instead of ‘Dhara’ and translates the whole phrase as the 
‘younger brother of Jananatha adorned with wreaths’, 8 In 
the light of these variant readings it is not possible to identify 
Jananatha of the Chola inscriptions with Jayasiriiha I of Dhara 
with any degree of certainty. 

1 SII, III, pt. I, p. 37. 

2 El, XXI, p. 231. 

s SII, III, pt. I, p. 69. 

4 GHP, p. 127. 

gR 'qfhUP 1 El, XXR p. 60. 

6 GHP, App. % 2, p. ii. 

’ Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit„ p. 325. 

s El, XXI, p. 242, and fn. 2. 
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Secondly, even if we take the reading to mean Jananatha of 
Dhara, we need not agree with D.C. Ganguly’s suggestion that 
the younger brother of Jananatha, killed by Chola Vlrarajendra 
was Jagaddeva, a cousin (or a younger brother) of Jayasimha I. 
We know nothing about the relationship between Jayasimha I 
and Udayaditya, the father of Jagaddeva. This being the case 
we cannot naturally, consider Jagaddeva as the younger brother 
(or cousin) of Jayasimha I. Further, we know from the. Koruvur 
inscription that Vlrarajendra cut off the head of the younger 
brother of Jananatha. 1 This younger brother who died on the 
battlefield, cannot be identified with Jagaddeva who was alive 
long after Jayasimha I had died. 2 In our opinion Jananatha, 
who was a Dandanayaka of the Western Chalukyas and who was 
defeated by Vlrarajendra Chola, must have been a chief of some 
petty small state of the South. And this conjecture gains support 
from the fact that Jananatha is spoken of together with the 
kings of Pottapi, Kerala and Pandya, all of whom were ruling 
in the South. 

Jayasimha I perphaps was not destined to rule in peace. He 
had to pay heavily for his friendship with Vikramaditya VI 
Chalukya. In the seventies of the 11th century A.D. the Malwa 
kingdom was once again engulfed in serious disturbances, 
internal as well as external. 

Jayasimha I had not been the only candidate for the Paramara 
throne after the death of Blioja. There were other members of 
the Paramara family who thought they had an equal or even a 
better claim to it and did not quietly acquiesce in Jayasimha I’s 
restoration by Somesvara I, Ahavamalla. As long as Somesvara I 
was alive, his opponents could not rear up their heads against 
Jayasimha. But after the death of Somesvara I in 1068, A.D., 3 
they rose in revolt against his protege. 

Somesvara Ahavamalla’s death also changed the political 
situation in the Deccan considerably. He left behind two sons, 
Somesvara II who succeeded him and Vikramaditya VI, 
the friend and patron of Jayasimha I of Malwa. The relations 
between the two brothers being far from satisfactory, it was but 

1 See above p. 100, fn. 1. 

2 Vide infra App. IV. 

3 He died on the 29th or 30th of March 1068 A.D. by entering in the 
waters of Tungabhadra, EC, VII, SK, 136, p. 181 ; IA, XLVII, p, 289, 
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natural that Somesvara II should try to punish the partisans of 
Vikramaditya VI. It was at a time when Malwa was torn 
internally by a civil war that Somesvara II made an alliance 
with Kama and attacked Malwa. The disaster that befell the 
Malwa country at this time has been very graphically described 
in v. 32 of the Nagpur prasasti. 1 This inscription was edited 
by Prof. Kielhorn who read the verse as follows : 
tasmin Vdsava-va(ba)andhutam=upagate rajye cha kulyakule 
magnci-svamini tasya va(ba)ndhur—Udayddityo’bhavad-bhupatih i 
yenoddhrtya maharnnav—opama-inilat-Karnnata-Kamna-prdbhu- 
murvvlpala-kadarthitam bhuvamimam Snmad-Varahayitam n 2 

Kielhorn translated this verse as, ‘when he (i.e. Bhoja) had 
become Indra’s companion and when the realm was overrun 
by floods in which its sovereign was submerged, his relation 
Udayaditya became king. Delivering the earth which was 
troubled by kings and taken possession of by Karna who, 
joined by Karnata, was like the mighty ocean, this prince did 
indeed act like the holy Boar’. 

But C.V. Vaidya suggested the reading of the third pada of 
the verse as Kamdta-Karna-prabhrtyurvvipdla, and explained it as 
‘when he (Bhoja) became a brother of Indra (i.e. died) and the 
kingdom was troubled and its lord was submerged, his relative 
Udayaditya became king who acted like Varaha (Boar 
incarnation) in lifting up this earth, troubled as it was by kings 
such as Karna and Karnata mingling like great oceans’. 3 

V.V. Mirashi, after referring to the original stone in the 
Nagpur Museum, agrees with C.V. Vaidya’s reading of the 
particular pada for it ‘suits the metre and yields a better 
meaning’, 4 and construes the expression as follows : 
maharnnav—opamah milantah Karnata-Karna-prabhrtayah 
urvvipalah taih kadarthitam (bhuvam) i 

According to Mirashi it would mean that Udayaditya rescued 
the earth which was oppressed by the Karnata, the king Karna 
and other rulers who had swept over it from different sides like 


1 El, XI, p. 185. 

2 Ibid. 

3 HMHI, III, pp. 166-67, fn. 

i PIHC (Hyderabad), V, p. 257 ; CII, IV, Intro., p. xcviix and fn. 2 ; 
MSI, II, p. 75. 
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the mighty oceans. 1 This reading of the third pada shows that 
Malwa at the time was invaded by a confederacy of more than 
two kings. 

The Dongargaon inscription of the time of Udayaditya's 
son Jagaddeva dated 1112 A.D. (Saka 1034) corroborates 
C.V. Vaidya’s reading and V.Y. Mirashi’s translation of v. 32 of 
the Nagpur inscription. After describing Bhoja, the inscription 
says about Udayaditya that he rescued the Malwa country when 
it was sinking under the attacks of three enemies, 2 and thus 
makes it clear that Malwa at that time was invaded by a 
confederacy of three rulers. 

Of these invaders of Malwa the most important ones were, no 
doubt, king Kama and the Karnata king who are specifically 
named in the Nagpur inscription. Kielhorn identified Kama with 
the homonymous Kalachuri king who was a contemporary of 
Udayaditya. 3 But D.C. Ganguly and some other scholars are 
of the view that he was the Chaulukya king Kama of Gujarat, 
the successor of Bhlma I. 4 5 This identification is open to objection 
because Udayaditya’s fight against Kama of Gujarat took place 
in the reign of Vigraharaja III of Sakambhari, 6 i.e. after 
1079 A.D., the date of Vigraharaja’s accession. 6 Whereas Karija 
alluded to in the Nagpur prasasti would have been defeated by 
Udayaditya sometime after 1068 A.D., and a little before 
1071 A.D. 7 Further, the latter part of the Udaipur prasasti 
credits Udayaditya with the total destruction (samhara) of the 

1 PIHC (Hyderabad), V, p. 257 ; CII, IV, Intro., p. xcviii and fn. 2. 

2 ddt 1 

3TOT sTPSd HVJ1 El, XXVI, p. 183. 

3 El, II, p. 181. 

4 GHP, p. 130 ; IHQ, XVIII, pp. 266-68 ; Nil, p. 291 ; Majumdar, 
A.K., op. cit., p. 57. 

5 vv. 77r78 of canto V of the PV describe Vigraharaja ill as one who 
gave Udayaditya an excellent horse named Sarariga, riding on which 
he vanquished the Gurjara king Karna_ 

c Vigraharaja Ill’s predecessor Durlabharaja fell in battle with Ibrahim 
of Ghazna in 1079 A.D. and so Vigraharaja III would have ascended the 
throne sometime after that date. Sharma, D., op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

7 As the Chalukya-Chedi invasion took place between 1068 A<D. and 
1071 A.D. during which Jayasimha I died, Udayaditya would have come 
to the forefront during this very period to save his motherland. For 
details of dates see below p. 105. 
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lord ofDahala ( Dahaladhfsa). 1 i.e. Karna. This shows that the 
king Karina who brought about the destruction of king 
Jayasimha I of Malwa and was defeated back by Udayaditya, 
was the ICalachuri king Karna and not the Chaulukya king of 
that name. The Karnata king was evidently Somesvara II of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana. The ‘other kings’ mentioned in 
the Nagpur prasasti were most probably the Hoysala chief 
Ereyanga and Ganga prince Udayaditya who, as we shall see 
below, fought under the leadership of Somesvara II. 

With his friend, Vikramaditya VI, far away (perhaps on the 
confines of the Chola country), with many of the scions 
of the Paramara family ranged against himself and with 
powerful hostile armies operating, Jayasimha I had little chance 
of averting defeat. What actually happened is known from 
epigraphs and literary works. The Sudi inscription, dated 
1075 A.D., mentions king Someswara II as ‘the blazing fire to 
the ocean that is the race of the Malavyas’. 2 3 The Balagaumi 
inscription states that the Ganga prince Udayaditya, who is 
known to have been a feudatory of Somesvara II, ‘completely 
defeating the Malwa king raised his enmity and all those who 
had secretly conspired against the throne and against the master, 
and seizing their property and women laden with jewels, 
he (Ganga Udayaditya) handed them over to his master 
(Somesvara II)’. 8 

The details of the Chalukya invasion are given very vividly 
in the Hoysala records. It is stated that when the fortresses of 
the Malwa king were impregnable and baffling all the efforts of 
the Chalukyas, Ereyanga, the Hoysala chief took great pains 
and leading a campaign conquered Malwa in the very presence 
of his lord, the Chalukyan king. 4 Another record states that by 
the orders of the Chalukya emperor, Ereyanga led an expedition 
to Malwa and married the damsel of victory through Dhara 
with agni for witness, 5 implying perhaps thereby that he 
conquered Dhara and burnt it. The other fortresses burnt by 

1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior 
State , for 1925-26, p.,13. 

2 El, XV, p. 96. 

3 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 164, no. 160. 

i £C,V,.AK, 117. 

6 Ibid., AK, 102 A-V, 
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Ereyanga are named in another record dated 1100 A.D., 1 which 
says, ‘the unobstructed fire of valour of Poysala ( i.e. Hoysala) 
ate Khandava and covered it completely, burnt Mandava on 
the slopes of the Vindhya mountains and took Udhapuram’. 2 
Of these, Mandava is clearly Mandu situated twenty two miles 
from Dhara itself, on the summit of flat-topped hill in the 
Vindhyan range, 3 which was one of the important fortresses 
of the Paramaras. Udhapuram is no doubt Udaipur ; Khandava 
would have been Khandava of east Nimar. 4 Karna Chedi’s 
part in the campaign is also obvious. In his earlier campaigns 
he had merely defeated the Paramaras, this time he took pride 
in having destroyed the Malwa royal family. 6 

Jayasimha I succumbed to this invasion, and for a time it 
seemed as if the career of the Paramara kingdom had come to 
an end. The Nagpur prasasti compares this disaster to the 
catastrophe of world destruction when mighty oceans sweep 
over and submerge the eatrh. 6 As Somesvara II came to the 
throne in 1068-69 A.D. 7 and the invasion itself is referred to in the 
Balagaumi inscription of 1071 A.D., 8 the defeat and death of 
Jayasimha I must be placed somewhere between these two dates. 
Udayaditya, the uplifter of the Paramara kingdom, must have also 
come into prominence during this period of political trouble. 

Udayaditya ; c. 1070-86 A.D. 

Bhoja’s death in 1055 A.D. 9 had landed Malwa into chaos. 
For the next fifteen years or so, conditions in Malwa were 
perhaps far from normal, and at the time of Jayasimha I’s death 
they were worse than they had been ever before. In those days 
of disaster the emergence of Udayaditya proved a boon to the 


1 EC, V, AK, 102a. 

2 I have followed here the translation given by Shri V. Venkataraya 
Sastri, JOR (Madras), XVI (1946-47), p. 143. 

8 Imperial Gazetteer, XVIII, p. 171! 

4 Vide Map no. 1. 

5 sTt!J M 4 [Siwftfjpvr i 

Pingalarthapradipa , quoted in MSI, II, p. 76. 

6 Nagpur prahasti, El, II, p. 185, v. 32. 

7 See above p. 101 and fn. 3. 

8 Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 164 ff. 

0 Vide ante Chap. VI, pp, 92-93. 
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Paramara kingdom. The Udaipur prasasti describes the situation 
as follows : 

‘When that devotee of Siva ( i.e. Bhoja) whose brilliance 
resembled that of the sun, had gone to the mansion of the gods, 
the earth like Dhara was filled with dense darkness, his foes, 
and his hereditary warriors became enfeebled in body. Then 
arose king Udayaditya, like another sun, destroying the dense 
darkness, his powerful foes with the column of rays issuing 
from the strong sword, and thus gladdened. the hearts of his 
people’. 1 The Nagpur prasasti , as we have already seen, states 
the same thing in slightly different words and is historically 
more valuable as it defines the chief sources of the trouble. 

How Udayaditya succeeded in bringing about peace and 
order out of the chaos is a matter of mere conjecture and 
inference. He was probably backed by the maulas or the 
hereditary servants of the state who are referred to with respect 
more than once by the Udaipur prasasti. Disgusted by the 
anarchic conditions that had prevailed for sometime, they 
might have thrown their weight on the side of Udayaditya, a 
brother 2 of that great Bhoja in whose reign Malwa had reached 
the acme of her prosperity. Even more, he was probably 
helped by the conditions in the south. Vikramaditya VI had 
not been inactive since his departure from his brother’s court. 
He allied himself with the Chola monarch VIrarajendra 3 and 
probably made the matters so hot in the Deccan that his brother 
Somesvara II thought it best to confine his attention to the south. 
This must have offered Udayaditya an opportunity to regain 
his position and stabilize his authority in Malwa. 

Some scholars, on the authority of the Prthvirajavijaya , 4 
have concluded that Udayaditya gained his throne with the 
assistance rendered by Vigraharaja III Chauhan. 6 But we must 

S HTHT ^ I 

fl-sraFTi' 

^ IR?II El, I, p. 236. 

2 For Bhoja’s relationship with Udayaditya see below, pp. 107-08. 

3 Sastri, K.A.N., op. cit., pp. 333-34. 

i Canto V, vv. 15-18. 

5 G.H. Ojha, D.C. Ganguly and K.M. Munshi hold this view. 
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reject this conclusion for two reasons. Firstly, Vigraharaja III 
came to the throne of Sakambharl many years after the 
accession of Udayaditya. Udayaditya ascended the throne some¬ 
time before 1071 A.D. 1 and Vigraharaja III eight years later in 
1079 A.D. (V.S. 1136) or so. 2 Secondly, the Prthvlrajavijaya 
does not in the least give the impression that Udayaditya. owed 
his throne to any assistance rendered by Vigraharaja III. 
Udayaditya appears to have been already in a well established 
position when Vigraharaja III presented to him a horse called 
Saranga. Udayaditya was already the great ocean, Vigraharaja III 
was merely the Mandakinlhrda that helped it in being full to 
the brim. 8 

A lot of controversy has centred round the problem of the 
relationship between Udayaditya Paramara and- Bhoja the 
Great. Some Paramara inscriptions describe Udayaditya as a 
pad-anudhyatci of Bhoja, 4 but they do not mention how he was 
related to him. A stone inscription of Udaipur from Gwalior 
belonging to the early 16th century A.D. states that Udayaditya 
was the son of Gyata, grandson of Gondala and great grandson 
of Suravira of the Paramara family. 5 Accepting this evidence as 
genuine, D.C. Ganguly thought that Udayaditya was a distant 
cousin of Bhoja and that he belonged to a minor branch of the 
Paramara clan, which, in his opinion, was ruling in a feudatory 
capacity. D.C. Ganguly has used also a story in the Ain-i-Akbarl 
in support of his view. 6 On the other hand, the Nagpur 

1 See above p. 105. 

2 See above p. 103, fns. 5 and 6. 

’JVOTfSspn 11 

IgyM V TAT 2RTT I 

suffer I) 

fsRFT JfM ffjvtrp I 

4RTfcf ]| py, canto V, vv. 76-78. 

•t Cf. The Shergarh inscription of king Udayaditya, £7, XXIII, p. 135. 

5 JASB, IX (1840), p. 549, 

a GHP, pp. 134-35. 

The story runs as follows : 

‘Munja gave thanks to God, welcomed Bhoja with much affection and 
appointed him his successor. When his son Jayachanda’s reign was 
ended, none of the Ponwar caste was found to succeed. Jitpal of the 

( Contd. an next page 
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inscription dated 1104 A.D. (V.S. 1161) has been known for a 
long time for referring to Udayaditya as a bandhu of Bhoja. 1 
But as bandhu has in Sanskrit the sense of a distant relative as 
well as that of a brother, Udayaditya was supposed by scholars 
to have been remotely related to Bhoja. 2 

But such a conclusion goes against the testimony of far more 
reliable and earlier inscriptions of the Paramaras viz Jainad and 
Dongargaon inscriptions. The Jainad inscription of Udayaditya’s 
son Jagaddevamentions Bhoja aspitrivya (uncle) and Udayaditya 
as the father of Jagaddeva. 3 The Dongargaon inscription of 
the time of Jagaddeva, dated Saka 1034=1112 A.D., describes 
Udayaditya as the bhrata of Bhoja. 4 This proves that the term 
bandhuMStd in the Nagpur inscription should be taken in its nor¬ 
mal sense as standing for real brother as suggested by Y.Y. Mirashi, 
who regards Udayaditya as the younger brother of Bhoja. 6 

Udayaditya did not occupy an easy throne. He was surrounded 
on all sides by enemies of whom some were his own people. 
MandalJka of Vagadahad been a strong partisan of Jayasimha I. 6 
Maxidallka’s son Chamundaraja was therefore a natural enemy 
of Udayaditya, the erstwhile rival of Mandallka’s overlord. 
He. claims having defeated the lord of Malwa many times in the 
Sthall land, i.e. Vagada, 7 which probably means that Udayaditya 
found it no easy task to reduce his refractory feudatory to 
submission. 

Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, the friend and patron of 
Jayasimha I, who succeeded to the throne in about .1076 
A.D. or so, 3 seems to have been the source of some trouble 
for Udayaditya. An inscription of 1077 A.D. describes 

Contd. from previous page) 

Tonwar caste, who was one of the principal land-owners, was elected 
to the throne, and thus, by the vicissitudes of fortune, the sovereignty 
passed into his family’. AA, II, p. 217. 

1 El, II, p. 185, v. 32. 

2 Prof. .Kielhorn was the first to express such a view. 

gYsY: FhW r =et i El, XXII, p,60. 

4 El, XXVI, p. 183, v. 5. 

5 PIHC, Vth Session (Hyderabad), 1941, pp. 256-60; MSI, II, pp. 
77-78. 

6 See above p. 99, 

7 Arthuna ins., El, XIV, pp. 295-310 ; vide infra Chap. XI. 

s YEHD, p. 355, 
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Vikramaditya VI as ‘a source of great fever of terror to the king 
of Dhara’. 1 

The greatest source of danger to the peace of Malwa, 
however, was the Chaulukya ruler Kama of Gujarat whose 
invasion of Malwa appears to have taken place sometime after 
1079 A.D. or so. 2 Kama scored some success against the 
Paramaras in the initial stages. He is said to have carried away 
an image of Nllakantha after defeating the ruler of Malwa. 3 
Another Gujarat chronicler states that Kama overran the 
whole of the kingdom of Malwa. 4 The Chitorgarh fragmentary 
inscription, (now Victoria Hall Udaipur inscription) of the time 
of the Chaulukya king Kumarapala records that Kama defeated 
the Malava (king) in the Sudakupa pass. 5 Udayaditya seems 
to have met this attack by bringing together all the enemies of 
Gujarat on this side of the Vindhyas, Vigraharaja III 8 of 
Sakambharl sided with Udayaditya. 7 Prthvlpala of Nadol who 
claims having defeated the armies of Kama, 8 might have done 
so as an ally of Udayaditya who had won over also the 
Guhiles of Mewar by marrying, his daughter Syamaladev! to 
the Mewar ruler, Vijayasimha. 9 

With their help Udayaditya succeeded in defeating the 
Chaulukya king Kama. Somesvara states that when the territory 
of the king of Dhara was overrun by the Chaulukyas, the 
former’s priest called up an evil spirit for the destruction of 
his master’s enemy (Kama). ButAma, the priest of Kama (also 
an ancestor of the poet), succeeded in counteracting it by other 
potent incantations and turned back the evil spirit against the 


1 EC, VII, p. 171, SK, no. 124. 

2 See above p. 103, fns. 5 and 6. 

3 SK, II, v. 23. 

4 Surdthotsava, Kavi-prasasti, v. 20. 

5 Noticed by D.R. Bhandarkar, PRAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 61, no. 2220; 
Nil, no. 1522. 

0 His queen RajadevI or RajamatT is said to have been the daughter 
of a Malava king, perhaps Udayaditya. El, XXVI, p. 97; BTsalderaso, 
p. 13 ; Sharma, D., op. cit„ p. 36, fn. 28. 

? PV, V, vv. 76-78. 

H WW I-Nh? : II El, IX, p. 76, v. 22. 

9 Bheraghat ins,, El, II, p. 12. 
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conjurer who was immediately killed as a result. 1 This statement 
shows the possibility of Kama having been in sore straits when 
he invaded Malwa. A much less ambiguous statement comes 
from the Prtlmrajavijaya which states, ‘ascendance ( unnati ) 
was attained by Udayaditya (king of) Malwa,. just as fulness is 
gained by the sea from the lake (of origin) of the Mandakinl. 
To whom (Udayaditya), he (Chahamana Vigraharaja) gave a 
horse named Saranga which had the speed of the mind’, 
riding on which be vanquished the Gurjara king. 2 

As a true successor to his illustrious predecessors, Munjaand 
Bhoja, Udayaditya fostered fully the cultural advancement of 
his kingdom. He was a great builder. He founded the city of 
Udaipur which he adorned with many beautiful temples. The 
Nilakanthesvara or Udayesvara temple is regarded as one of 
the superb specimens of Hindu architecture. The Udayasamudra 
tank or lake which he is said to have got excavated must have 
stood somewhere nearby. 3 Some of the temples at Un have 
also been assigned to the reign of Udayaditya. 4 

Udayaditya was a Saivite by faith and is said to have granted 
various villages to Saiva temples. He granted the village 
Vilapadraka to the temple of Somanatha, which is described as 
being situated in the fort of Kosavardhana i.e. modern Shergarh. 5 
Earlier, a find of gold coins from Madhya Pradesh bearing the 
image of the seated goddess on one side and the name of the 
king on the obverse, were attributed to the Paramara king 
Udayaditya. 6 But it has now been reported that these crude 
gold coins belong not to Udayaditya but to the Kalachuri 
Chedi chief Gangeyadeva. 7 

Udayaditya’s love of literature also found expression in many 
ways. In the Pathasala of Bhoja is an inscription giving two 
verses in the Nagabandha figure, composed perhaps by 


1 Suratholsava, XV, v. 20. 

2 PV, V, vv. 76-78. 

s PRAS, WC, 1914, p. 66. 

4 ASI, 1918-19, pp. 17-18 ; Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

6 Shergarh ins., El, XXIII, pp. 131-41 ; Vide infra Chaps. XIII and 
XVI. 

» JASB, XVI (1920), p, 84, Plate XIII, no. 2. 

7 JNSI (Golden Jubilee Volume), 1960, p. 33. 
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Udayaditya. Similar verses are found engraved also at Ujjain 
and Un. 1 

Of the chief inscriptions of his reign, two are at Udaipur, 2 
one each at Un, 3 Dhara, 4 5 Jhalrapatan 6 and Shergarh, 6 rang¬ 
ing between the dates 1080 A.D. and 1086 A.D. It is obvious 
from these inscriptions that Udayaditya’s dominions included 
Jhalrapatan in the north, Bhilsa in the east, Shergarh in the west 
and the Nimar district in the south. He closed his reign in or 
a little after 1086 A.D. Among the Paramara rulers Udayaditya 
occupies an honoured place. 

Laksmadeva : c. 1086-94 A.D. 

Udayaditya was succeeded on the throne of Malwa by his 
eldest son Laksmadeva. The Nagpur stone inscription, 7 which 
devotes full twenty verses (z'.e. vv. 33-54) to the praise of 
Laksmadeva, is our main source of information regarding the 
career of this monarch. It says that Laksmadeva went out with 
a large army for digvijaya and subjugated the earth in all 
directions. It records the conquest of Bengal, defeat of the armies 
of Anga and Kalinga, occupation of Tripun, subjugation of the 
Cholas and other southern tribes, invasion of the Pandya country 
and Ceylon, victory over the Timingilas and other monsters, who 
resided on the Mainaka mountain in the west and the defeat of 
the Turuskas and Kiras, as the achievements of Laksmadeva. 

We cannot help regarding much of the above description as 
mere poetic panegyric, without any foundation in facts. Had 
there been an actual digvijaya, the prasasti would have named 
the rulers defeated by Laksamadeva. D.C. Ganguly is not 
justified in comparing the description of the Nagpur prasasti 
with that of Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription. 8 It 
is true that the evidence of the Allahabad pillar inscription is 
like that of Nagpur stone inscription, in not being corroborated 

1 JBBRAS, XXI, pp. 350-52. 

2 El, I, pp. 222-38 ; IA , XX, p. 83; Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department , Gwalior State, 1925-26, p. 13. 

a El, XXXI, p. 30 ; AS1, 1918-19, p. 17. 

i ABORT, IV, pp. 99-102. 

5 JPASB, X (1914), pp. 241-43. 

6 El, XXIII, pp. 131-41. 

7 El, II, pp. 180-95. 

8 GHP, p. 151, fn, 5. 
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by any other evidence ; but unlike the latter, the former is mtich 
more detailed and names most of the rulers defeated by the 
Gupta emperor. 

It may be taken as almost certain that Lalcsmadeva never 
conquered the Pandya country and Ceylon, In his encounter 
with the Muslims too, he does not seem to have been successful, 
for the invaders, led by a Ghaznavide ruler Mahmud, 1 occupied 
Ujjain and destroyed thousands of temples. 2 It is also hard to 
believe that Laksmadeva ever succeeded in defeating the 
powerful Cholas. The Timingilas of Mainaka appear to be a 
fabulous tribe, for the inscription, we believe, refers merely to 
the big fish in the southern ocean, 3 i.e. to the monstrous 
creatures like whales that live in those parts. 4 

Laksmadeva’s encounter with the Chedis of Tripun, however, 
is likely enough, 5 even though his own sister Syamaladevfs 
daughter Allahanadevi was married to Gayakarana, 6 the eldest 

1 A descendant of the famous Mahmud of Ghazni. 

2 The Muslim invasion of Malwa is thus described by the contem¬ 
porary poet Salman: 

‘On this journey thy army destroyed a thousand idol temples 
and thy elephants trampled over, more than a hundred strongholds, 
Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; Malwa trembled and fled from 
thee, thy encampments were gardens, thy roads were groves, on the way 
to Kalinjar’. HIED , IV, p. 524. 

3 The dictionary meaning of Timingila is swallower of the Timi, a 
large fabulous fish. 

4 RHFPllXslT f?fenvrrftn# 3nf%- 
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Dr. D.C. Ganguly, however, interprets these verses in the following 
manner : 

Lak§madeva is credited with victory over the Timingilas and other 
monsters who resided in the Mainaka mountain on the west. The 
Mahabharata locates this mountain on the western border of India in or 
near Gujarat, The Timingilas were probably one of those hill tribes 
who were subjugated by Siddharaja’. 

6 v. 39 of the Nagpur ins,, El, II, p. 186. 

6 Bheraghat ins., El, II, p. 12 ; C/7, IV, p. 316, 
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son of the Chedi ruler YasahKarna (1072-1115 A.D.). The Chedis 
were the hereditary enemies of the Paramaras of Malwa and 
weakened as they were by attacks from many sides, 1 they 
might have been defeated by Laksmadeva as well. 2 A raid on 
Ahga, Kalinga and Gauda is also not beyond the range of 
possibility as the struggle of the Kaivartas and the Palas had 
rendered Bengal vulnerable. 3 

But Laksmadeva most probably never reached the southern 
as well as the northern extremities of India or beyond, as the 
description of the defeat of the Turuskas on the banks of the 
Vanksu (probably Oxus) would lead us to believe. 4 Laksmadeva 
may have been a good soldier but not the Indian Napoleon as he 
is represented to be in the Nagpur prasasti, the writer of which 
appears to have modelled his description on that of Raghu’s 
digvijaya in the Raghuvamsa. 5 

Writing in the History of the Paramara Dynasty, D.C. Ganguly 
committed the mistake of identifying Laksmadeva with his 
younger brother Jagaddeva and attributed Jagaddeva’s conflict 
with the Hoysalas to Laksmadeva. 6 But as we shall see later, 
Jagaddeva and Laksmadeva were two different princes 7 and 
consequently it has to be said that Laksmadeva never came 
into conflict with the Hoysala chiefs. 

Verses 55 and 56 of the Nagpur prasasti inform us that 
Laksmadeva had granted, at the time of a solar eclipse, it is 
not clear to whom, two villages l in the Vyapuramandala and 
that his brother king Naravarmandeva afterwards assigned the 

1 CII, IV, Intro., p. civ. 

2 Ibid., p. ciii. 

s HB, I,.pp. 152 ff. 

4 Lak?madeva is said to have conquered Ceylon on one side and the 
Turuskas and the Keras on the other, the former on the banks of 
Vanksu and the latter on the Sarasvati. See vv. 38, 44, 48 and 54 of the 
Nagpur prasasti. 

5 Prof. Kielhorn’s remarks on the Nagpur inscription are similar to 
the conclusion that we have reached. He wrote, ‘according to the poet’s 
account Laksmadeva subjugated the earth in all directions, but the only 
tangible and probably true facts are an expedition against Tripuri, the 
well-known capital of the Chedi kingdom and perhaps some fights with 
the Turu?kas or the Mohammaden invaders alluded to in v. 54’, El, II, 

p. 181. 

0 GHP, pp. 148-49. 

7 Vide infra App. IV. 
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village of Mokhalapataka instead, 1 As Naravarmandeva, the 
successor of Laksmadeva was a ruling king in 1094 A,D., 2 
Laksmadeva must have closed his reign sometime before 
1094 A.D, 

Naravarmandeva : 1094-1133 A.D. 

Laksmadeva was succeeded by his younger brother 
Naravarmandeva, for whom we have a number of inscriptions. 3 
But these epigraphs though numerous enough do not shed much 
light on the chief political events of Naravarman’s reign. All 
that can be said on their basis is that at one time he ruled over 

1 El, II, p. 186. 

2 The Amera ins., ASI, 1923-24, p. 135. 

3 (i) His earliest inscription belongs to the year V.S. 1151=1094 A.D. 
It mentions the construction of a tank in his reign. ASI, 1923-24, p. 135. 

(ii) The Bhojapura inscription dated Y.S. 1157=1100 A.D. refers to 
the samrajya {i.e. the sovereignty or dominions) of Naravarman, Next 
is mentioned the Vemak-awaya {i.e. the Vemaka family to which the 
person responsible for the epigraph belonged. The object of this 
inscription was the installation of two Jina {i.e. Tlrthahkara) images by 
a person named Chillana who was the son of sresthin Rama and the 
grandson of Nemichandra. El, XXXV, pp. 185-88. 

(iii) The Nagpur prasasti of V.S. 1161=1104 A.D. It is Naravarman’s 
own composition. El, II, pp. 180-95. 

(iv) The Madhukargarh inscription, mentioned by Tod, records the 
construction of a Siva temple by Haradeva, who took pride in having 
increased the glory of Naravarman. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, I, p. 226. 

(v) The Bljamandira inscription of Bhilsa gives Nirvana-Narayana as 
Naravarman’s title. PRAS, WC, 1913-14, p. 59. 

(vi) In the Bhojasala inscription at Dhara, Naravarman is represented 
as a defender of faith. JBBRAS, XXI, pp. 350-52 ; El, XXXI, pp. 29-30. 

(vii) The Kadambapadraka plates, with dates ranging from 1102 A.D. 
to 1110 A.D., show that Upendramandala was under the charge of 
Mahamapdalika Rajyadeva, an officer of Naravarman who in 1102 A.D. 
granted ten plough-measures of land to a Brahmapa named Asadhara. 
Naravarmandeva himself is said to have made a land-grant on Thursday, 
3rd January, 1110 A.D. to Dviveda Asadhara. El, XX, pp. 106-08. 

(viii) An undated inscription from Avanti which mentions the 
conquest of Saketa by Naravarman. Published by S.N. Vyas. 

(ix) An unpublished inscription dated 1142 A.D. from Jhalarapatan 
gives an account of the ministers of Naravarmandeva and 
Yasovarmandeva, PRAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 56. 

(x) An undated stone inscription from Bhilsa. PRAS , WC, 1928-29, 
p. 54. 
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an extensive territory, was a talented poet and devoted to his 
religion. From other sources we learn that as far as military 
success is concerned Naravarman’s reign was a failure. 

An inscription from Ajayagarh of the time of Viravarman 
Chandella, states that the sword of Sallaksanavarman Chandella 
(1110-15 A.D.), a contemporary of Naravarman, ‘took away 
the fortune of the Malavas and the Chedis’. 1 From the 
Banda plates of Madanavarman Chandella, we find that he made 
a gift of land in 1134 A.D, (V.S. 1191), while' he was encamped 
near Bhaillasvamin. 2 As Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa was in the 
Paramara dominions, 3 it would be reasonable to presume that 
the Chandellas had by 1134 A.D. penetrated as far as Bhilsa 
and were probably even thinking of going further. 

The Ingnoda inscription dated 1133-34 A.D. of the time of 
Maharajadhiraja-paramesvara Vijayapaladeva, the successor of 
Paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara Tihunapaladeva, 
the successor of Maharajadhiraja-paramesvara Prthvipaladeva, 
after worshipping Siva granted the village of Agasiyaka to the 
god Gohadesvara, situated within the division or country to 
the south of Inganapat, 4 As Ingnoda is only fifty miles to the 
north-west of Ujjain, this inscription reveals the presence of a 
kingdom (hardly fifty miles away from Ujjain), the princes of 
which, to judge from their titles, seem to have claimed 
independent position. 5 This shows that the Chandellas were 
not the only people to encroach on the borders of Malwa, but 
the family of Vijayapala too were active on the northern side 
in building up an independent kingdom. 

Ajayaraja, the Chahamana ruler of Sapadalaksa too is 
mentioned as having defeated Naravarman on the borders 
of Avanti, 6 and to have captured alive latter’s general 


1 El , I, p. 327, 

2 IA, XVI, p. 208. 

3 Udaipur which was an important centre of the Paramara government 
was situated in Bhaillasvamin-Mahadvadasaka-mandala, ERAS, WC, 
1913-14, p. 59. 

4 IA, VI, pp. 55-56. 

s DHNI, II, p. 885 ; IHQ, XXXV, pp. 9-15. 

6 Cf. • • • • 1. 12 of a prasasti of the 

Sapadalaksa line. Sharma, D., op. cit, p. 180, App. G. (ii). 
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Sollana. 1 According to v. 15 of theBijholi inscription Ajayavarman 
killed the three warriors, Chachchiga, Sindhula and Yasoraja 2 after 
storming, perhaps the fort of Srimargga. 3 Combining together 
the evidence of the Bijholi inscription, the Prthvirajavijaya and 
the Chahamana inscription, we agree with the conclusion that 
Sollana was a Dandanayaka of the king of Malwa and durdda 
is a mistake for durgga i.e. a fort. Srimargga should, therefore, 
be regarded as some fort of Malwa, with which the three 
warriors Chachchiga, Sindhula and Yasoraja were associated, 
most probably as its defenders. 4 * 

The Chahamana ruler Ajayadeva could not perhaps resist 
the temptation of striking a blow at the disintegrating kingdom 
of Malwa, though his grandfather Vigraharaja III had married 
aParamara princess i.e. the daughter of UdayadityaParamara. 6 

This Chahamana-Paramara hostility continued in the time of 
his son and successor Arnoraja who ascended the throne of 
Ajmer a little before 1134 A.D., the probable date of the death 
of his rival, Naravarman. Using the well-known rhetoric figure, 
slesa (double entendre), the Bijholi inscription refers to the 
defeat of Naravarman at the hands of Arnoraja of SakambharL 6 
It states ‘we regard it as strange that he (Arnoraja), though a 
pious man should show disrespect to the lord of gods (Narlyana) 
by humiliating Nirvana-Narayana’. 7 This element of wonder 
and incongruity which the inscription mentions, is, however, 
easily removed if one knows that Arnoraja actually humiliated 
not Narayana, but Nirvana-Narayana i.e. Naravarman, who 
had assumed this title. The fragmentary Chauhan inscription 
begins its account of Arnoraja by mentioning Naravarman. 8 

1 El , XXVI, p. 104, v. 15 ; PV, canto V, v 85. The latter, however, 
calls Sollana as the king of Malwa. But the ruler of Malwa at this time 
was Naravarman. 

a El, XXVI, p. 104. 

3 For a detailed discussion on the meaning of the phrase 'Snmargga- 
durdda-nvitam’ of the second line of v. 15 of the Bijholi inscription, see 
Sharma, D., op. eft ., p. 39. 

4 Ibid. 

6 See above p. 109, fn.6. 

8 El. XXVI, p. 104, v. 17, 

7 Ibid. 

8 Sharma, D., op. cit. ,p. 180, App. G. (ii), 1, 14, 
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But the rest of the verse after the words yaj>oyV/yam-Naravarmma 
is unfortunately gone. After four lines, however, we find 
Arnoraja’s soldiers being described as taking away by force, 
on the battlefield, the elephants of the Mdlavesa. 1 This 
Mdlavesa obviously is the ruler Naravarman of the earlier part 
of the prasasti. 

A.K. Majumdar thinks that Arnoraja, who according to the 
Klrtikaumudi 2 and the PrthvTrdjavijaya 3 had married 
KanchanadevJ, the daughter of Jayasimha Siddharaja, invaded 
Malwa in order to help the latter. 4 But we cannot be very sure 
on this point. Every one tried to fish in troubled waters ; and 
if Arnoraja thought that an attack on Malwa would be 
advantageous to him, this was excuse enough for aggression. 
The Bijholi inscription suggests no co-operation between Arnoraja 
and Jayasimha Siddharaja. The Sambhar stone inscription, on the 
other hand, suggests that Jayasimha Siddharaja and Arnoraja were 
not on friendly terms as the former had attacked Arnoraja and 
perhaps occupied his territory for sometime. 5 And the 
marriage of Siddharaja’s daughter with Arnoraja, referred to 
by the chronicles, is also not corroborated by any epigraphic 
evidence. 

Nor were these the only enemies of Naravarman. He. had 
soon to fight against a more skilful, stronger and determined 
enemy, the Chaulukya ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. 

The Paramaras and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat could have 
been good friends on account-of their cultural affinities. But 
they never were because their imperialistic ambitions clashed 
for the supremacy of western India. Mularaja’s son 
Chamundaraja had put. to flight Sindhuraja, 0 and in the reign 
ofBhoja, success sometimes inclined this way and. sometimes 
the other. But in the end the Chaulukyas won the round, and. 
Malwa was for a while left at. the mercy of the Chaulukyan 

1 HUHJ5FT TtM^rr- 

Ecrf^r 

■sncnf^raT: 4vC&TT .... Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 181. 

2 KK, II, 27-28. 

3 PV, canto VI, v. 34. 

4 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 71-74. 

5 IA, LVIII, pp. 234-36. 

6 Vide ante Chap. V. 
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soldiers. We have seen above how after years of warfare 
Udayaditya was able to make Malwa independent once again. 
Both he and perhaps his son Laksmadeva defeated Karna 
Chaulukya. But with the coming of Jayasimha Siddharaja to the 
Chaulukya throne in 1094 A.D., 1 the Chaulukyas once again 
assumed the offensive with vigour. 

The Gujarat chronicles are most eloquent about Jayasimha 
Siddharaja’s success against the Paramaras, so much so that they 
have not taken the trouble to record correct names. The struggle 
whichstartedin the reign ofNaravarman, continued for twelve years 
up to the time of Yasovarman. Since we do not have full facts 
about this protracted struggle, it is difficult to give a complete 
account of the events which took place. But the fact remains 
that the Paramara ruler Naravarman had to suffer a serious set¬ 
back at the hands of Jayasimha Siddharaja. According to 
Jayasimha Suri, Siddharaja made a vow that when he killed 
Naravarman he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 
sword. This vow was fulfilled after a campaign lasting over 
twelve years and Siddharaja succeeded in entering Dhara after 
his elephants had broken the gate. 2 Jinamandana repeats this 
Story and adds that Siddharaja was prevented by his ministers 
from fulfilling this vow, for when Naravarman was captured alive, 
the ministers persuaded Jayasimha Siddharaja to agree with their 
view that a king’s person was inviolable. 3 Jayasimha Siddharaja’s 
court-poet Hemachandra devotes an entire canto to this episode. 4 * 

The account of the chronicles is, in the main, corroborated 
by epigraphic evidence. An inscription in the Ganapati temple of 
Talwada, a village in the Banswara state, gives the geneaology 
of the Chaulukyas from Bhlmal to Jayasimha Siddharaja audstates 
that Jayasimha humbled the pride of Naravarman. 6 In this war 
Jayasimha Siddharaja seems to have enlisted the support of all his 
relatives, friends and feudatories. The Nanana Grant of Alhana 
Chauhan, states that Asaraja Chauhan went for fighting to Dhara. 
Frightened by his presence, Naravarman betook himself to his 

1 DHNI, II, p. 965. 

2 Kumarapala-bhupala-prabandha, I, v. 41. 

2 Kumarapala-prabandha, p. 7. 

4 DV, XV. 

s ARRM, 1914-15, p. 2, ins. no. 4. 
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fort. 1 According to the Sundha Hill inscription, ‘the assistance 
rendered by the sword of Asaraja was sohighly prized by Jayasimha 
Siddharaja that he granted him the high honour of using a 
golden Icalasa on his tent’. 2 Feudatories from Kathiawar, ICiradu 
and other places, might have had their share in the siege which 
dragged on to the end of Jayasimha Siddharaja’s reign. 

Though Naravarman was defeated and some part of Malwa 
kingdom was perhaps occupied by the Chaulukyas, the final 
defeat of the Paramaras was, however, not effected during his 
reign, it came later in the time of his son Yasovarman. 

The details of Naravarman’s attack on Saketa, as mentioned 
in the Avanti inscription, 3 can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 
This fragmentary and undated inscription mentions a king 
named Nirvana-Narayana who, according to it, made his 
complete conquest as far as Saketa in the east, Dvarika in the 
west, Malayachala in the south and the Himalayas in the north. 
The inscription being in a very fragmentary condition nothing 
more can be made out. This description seems to be merely 
conventional. Naravarman alias Nirvana-Narayana was not in 
a position to defend successfully his home territory from the 
attacks of the Chandellas, the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas, 
how could he then go for a digvijaya as mentioned by this 
prasasti ! 

On the basis of the Vikrama-Cholanula in which Vikrama 
Chola the hero of the poem, is said to have defeated the Cheras, 
the Pandyas and the kings of Malwa, Simhala and Konkapa, 4 
D.C. Ganguly thinks that Naravarman came into conflict 
with the Cholas and suffered a reverse. 6 But the Vikrama- 
Cholanula is unsupported by any other evidence, either epigraphic 
or literary. 

Naravarman, like his predecessors, was a great scholar and 
patron of learning. He was a talented poet and devoted to his 

1 q Cm] wt— 

[fhff] MShflEnfoT ffRW 
TOrer (<M) I * [E4T] WEft- 

.. f n 

Sharma, D., op. cit., App. V (iv), p. 186,11. 12-14. 

a El, IX, p. 77, vv. 26-27. 

3 Ed. by Pt. Suryanarayana Vyas. 

* I A, XXH, p. 143. 

3 GHP, p. 161. 
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religion. He is credited with the composition of' the Nagpur 
prasasti 1 and Dhara inscription, 1 2 3 and is said to have the 
composition of many other hymns and verses to his credit. He 
was a great builder of temples and tanks 8 and a patron of letters. 
Nor was his patronage confined to any one sect, for we find 
from the Kharatara-gachchha-brhad-gurvavali of Jinapala, a work 
composed in 1238 A.D., that he honoured the Jaina teaoher 
Jinavallabhasuri for his skill in poetry. 4 * 

From Ratnasuri’s Amamasvamicharita, we find that Naravarman 
was on the throne of Malwa upto V.S. 1190=113-3 A.D. 6 
In 1134 A.D. (V.S. 1191) Naravarman’s son and successor 
Yasovarman ruled instead. 6 From a copper-plate grant of 
Yasovarman, 7 we find that the annual funeral ceremony of 
Narvarmandeva fell on eighth lunar day of the bright half of 
Karttika of Vikrama year 1191 = 1134 A.D. Naravarmandeva 
must have therefore died in the Vikrama year 1190=1133 A.D. 

Yasovarman : 1133 A.D.-c. 1142 A.D. 

Of all the Paramara reigns, that of Yasovarman seems to have 
been the most tragic. Many of his predecessors suffered 
disappointments and failures but none had to suffer such bitter 
humiliation as Yasovarman was fated to. Misfortunes which 

1 El, II, pp. 180-95. 

2 The-composition of this inscription is sometimes ascribed to 
Udayaditya ( JBBRAS, XXI, pp. 351-52). But Mr. K.A.N. Sastri who has 
recently edited this inscription (El, XXXI, pp. 25-28) however, thinks 
that it was Naravarman who incited the Dhara prasasti to commemo¬ 
rate either the erection or the-restoration of a temple of Siva and asso¬ 
ciated his father’s name with his own as an expression of honour and 
filial love. As an other act of his deep devotion and reverence, continues 
Mr. Sastri, to Udayaditya, Naravarman appears to have dedicated to 
him the chart described as the badge of Udayaditya to be worn by kings 
and the poets alike. Ibid., p. 26. 

3 For the description of temples and tanks built by Naravarman, see 
Chap. XVI. 

4 Naravarman is said to have set a samasya which was completed fully 
by Jinavallabhasuri alone. Though offered large sums of money, he 
refused to accept it on the ground’that it was against the teachings of 
Jainism. Vide infra Chaps. XIV and XVI. 

3 Dhar State Gazetteer, p. 159. 

6 IA, XIX, pp. 351-53. 

’ Ibid. 
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had begun in Naravarman’s reign came to a head during the 
short regime of Yasovarman. 

According to Hemachandra, the reason of Siddharaja’s attack 
on Yasovarman was the absence of free access to the temples 
of Kalika and other. Yoginls at Ujjain. 1 Merutunga’s account 
is a little more detailed. According to him Yasovarman of Malwa 
invaded Gujarat 2 while its ruler Jayasimha Siddharaja was away 
on pilgrimage, along with his mother MayanalladevT. Santu, the 
Chaulukya Prime Minister,finding it difficult to resist theParamara 
forces, sued for peace and Yasovarman agreed to return to 
Malwa, on the condition that he was given the merit of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja’s pilgrimage. Santu gave his word for it and 
Yasovarman returned to Malwa. But Jayasimha Siddharaja 
was so angry when, he came back that he at once invaded 
Malwa and continued the war for twelve years. He states further 
that after the serge of Dhara had progressed for sometime, 
it seemed that Dhara would, after all, remain unconquered. 
But Munjala, a minister of Gujarat, found out that the southern 
gate of the fort was its weakest point. Jayasimha Siddharaja’s 
elephants battered it down and after twelve years of continuous 
fighting Jayasimha Siddharaja’s flag flew on the fort of Dhara. 
Yasovarman was taken prisoner and carried away to Anahila- 
pattana. That he escaped paying the extreme penalty was, 
according to Merutunga, due to the sage advice of Munjala. 3 

Somesvara describes this event in his Klrtikaumudl by saying 
that ‘he (i.e, Siddharaja) another Mara ( aparamarq ) as he was, 
beat down in battle the Paramaras (and became) as it were, the 
betrothal of the royal fortune of the lord of Malwa. He threw 
the lord of Dhara into a wooden cage like a royal parrot and at 
the same time made the royal swan of his fame enter the cage of 
universe. He took but a single Dhara, the city of Naravarman but 

1 A female ascetic is said to have told Jayasimha Siddharaja that if 
he wanted to have the merit of worshipping Kalika and the Yoginls 
at Ujjain, he must cultivate Yasovarman’s friendship. Angered by this 
Jayasimha Siddharaja decided to attack Malwa and to imprison its ruler 
Yasovarman. Jayasimha Siddharaja was to go to Malwa not on 
sufferance but as its master. DV, XIV, vv. 5-74. 

2 Merutunga has perhaps committed the mistake in names, The war 
started in the time of Naravarman though it continued up to the time of 
Yasovarman. 

2 Pc, pp. 58-59. 
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he gave thousands of dharas (streams) of tears thereby to his 
wives’. 1 

The narration of the Ras Mala is almost the same. It says that 
Jayasimha Siddharaja attacked Ujjain with the help of some 
Bheel chieftains, and made war with Malwafor twelve years. But 
after many ineffectual attempts to obtain possession of the capital 
city, Dhara Nagara, he began to be disheartened and consulted 
Munjal-wwntree who accompanied him. That minister however 
had obtained from a deserter, intelligence which led to the hope 
that an attack on the southern gateway of the fort might be 
made with success. Siddharaja headed the assault in person. 
The favourite elephant, upon which he rode, broke down two 
of the three gates, though the immense exertion cost the valiant 
animal its life. The king of Gujarat, having thus effected an 
entrance, soon became master of the fort and his triumph being 
completed by the capture of Yasovarman who had behaved 
gallantly in the defence, his ( i.e. Jayasimha Siddharaja’s) 
standard was raised in the city of Bhoja. 2 

Arisimha also tells us that Jayasimha Siddharaja imprisoned 
Yasovarman the king of Dhara. 3 4 The Surathotsava i and the 
Kirtikaumudi 5 of Somesvara relate that Jayasimha Siddharaja 
defeated the Paramaras, conquered Dhara, the city of 
Naravarman and threw its lord into a wooden cage. 6 The Dohad 
inscription of 1139 A.D. says that Jayasimha Siddharaja put 
the rulers of Malwa and Saurastra into prison. 7 

Exactly when this attack on Malwa took place is not known, 
but the date of the last phase of the struggle, i.e. the capture of 
Dhara and the captivation of Yasovarman may be ascertained 


1 KK, II, vv. 30-32. 

2 Ras Mala, pp. 111-12. 

» SK, XI, v. 34. 

4 Grantha-prasasti, vv. 31-33. 

6 Sarga, II, vv. 31-34. 

6 Accounts here differ a lot. According to Hemachandra, Arisimha, 
Merutunga and the author of the Ras Mala it was Yasovarman who was 
taken prisoner. Somesvara, Jinamaijdanagapi and Jayasimha Suri ascribe 
this fate to Naravarman (see above). Hemachandra as a contemporary 
authority must be regarded as more reliable than Somesvara etc. whose 
mistake seems to be due to the fact that Jayasimha Siddharaja’s attack 
on Malwa had first begun during Naravarman’s reign< 

1 IA; X, p. 159, v. 1. 
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with a small margin of probable error. The last known inscription 
of Yasovarman is dated 1135 A.D. (V.S. 1192), 1 and in the Gala 
inscription of 1136 A.D. (V.S. 1193) Jayasimha Siddharaja assumes 
the epithet Avantinatha , 2 Hence Siddharaja must have captured 
Dhara between 1135 and 1136 A.D. We are told by his Ujjain 
inscription dated V.S. 1195=1138 A.D, that Jayasimha Siddharaja 
was holding Avantimandala after vanquishing Yasovarman, the 
king ofMalwa. The next two lines tell us that Malwa was held for 
Jayasimha Siddharaja by the Clraulukya governor Mahadeva. 3 

In one of his inscriptions dated 1134 A.D. (V.S,1191), 
Yasovarman is called a Maharajadliiraja , 4 whereas in the 
inscription issued an year later, he assumes the title of Maharaja 
only. 5 It may be, as suggested by A.TC. Majumdar, that the 
latter inscription was issued by Yasovarman when he had lost 
his position as a paramount sovereign probably as a result of 
the attack of Jayasimha Siddharaja. We use the terminology, 
‘may have lost his position as a paramount sovereign’, because 
the variation of titles is not a very safe basis to reach at new 
conclusions. Samudragupta of the imperial Gupta family has 
been mentioned as a Maharajadhiraja as well as a Raja. 6 The 
imperial Pratlharas were mentioned as Maharajas in one set of 
their inscriptions and as Mahardjddhiraja-paramabhattdraka- 
paramesvaras in another. 7 

This great victory put the greater part of the Paramara 
dominions under the Chaulukyas. Dhara and Ujjain acknow¬ 
ledged the sway of Jayasimha Siddharaja who, for nearly seven 
years (z'.e. 1136-43 A.D.) was the Sarva-bhauma ruler of western 
India. Yasovarman was perhaps able to escape from Jayasimha 


1 I A, XIX, pp. 348-49. 

2 JBBRAS (1920), p. 324, 1. 2. 

s Ujjain ins., IA, XLII, p. 258 ; Sodhapatrika, I, pt. II, pp. 67 ff. 

ilA, XIX, p.351. 

5 Ibid., pp. 348-49. 

6 The Prayaga prasasti of Samudragupta, CII, III, no. 1. 

7 Bhoja Pratlhara is given the title of Maharaja in his BarSh ins. (El, 
XIX, p. 18 ) and Daulatpur ins. (El, V, p. 211) ; he is called Parama- 
bhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara in the Deogarh ins. (El, IV, p. 
130). Mahendrapala Pratlhara is known as Maharaja in the Dighwa- 
Dabhauli ins. (JBBRAS, XXI pp. 405-12) and Paramabhattaraka- 
maharajadhiraja-paramesvara . in Una ins. (El, IX, pp. 1-10) and 
Siyadoni ins, (El, I, pp. 162-79). 
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Siddharaja J s prison after sometime and was perhaps given a 
small appanage which he may have ruled as a Chaulukya 
feudatory up to 1142 A.D. (V.S. 1199), if the date of the 
Jhalrapatan inscription has been rightly guessed and Maharaja 
Yasovarman is the same person as Yasovarman Paramara. 1 2 

Jayavannan I: c. 1142-43 A.D. 

The politics of Malwa, immediately after its conquest by 
Siddllaraja Jayasiriiha, presents an extremely confused picture. 
Yasovarman’s son and successor Jayavarman I declared himself 
a Paramabliattaraka-maliardjadhirdja-paramesvara3 His undated 
inscription from Vardhamanapura records the grant of a village 
to a Brahmana. 3 * What were his relations with the Chaulukyas is 
uncertrin, but the Chaulukyas did control, for sometime, the 
greater part of Malwa andhad their officers at Ujjain as well as 
at Dohad.' 1 The other powers too were not slow to take advantage 
of the prevailing confusion. The Chandellas probably continued 
their aggression. The greatest blow, however, came from the south. 
The KarnataS, f.e. the Chalukyas of Kalyana raided Malwa once 
again, and in their wake followed the armies of the Hoysalas. Ins¬ 
criptions ofthe years 1153,1157 and 1165 A.D., from the territory 
of Mysore describe the destruction of the Malwa ruler and the 
spoliation of his kingdom by the Chalukya ruler Jagadekamalla 
(1139-49 A.D.). 5 * The Hoysala chief Visnuvardhana (1128-42 A.D.) 
boasts similarly, ‘to have broken the bones of the Malava’ 0 and is 
credited with the ‘swallowing of Dhara’. 7 His son and successor 
Narasiittha I (1142-73 A.D.) is also credited with ‘a longing to 
devour the king of Malwa’. 8 Jayavarman I perhaps could not 

1 The Jhalarapatan ins. dated V.S. 119(9) (?) contains the names of 
the Paramara kings Naravarmandeva and Yasovarmandeva. An account 
of their ministers is separately given. The figure 9 at the end is admit¬ 
tedly doubtful. PRAS, WC , 1905-07, p. 56. 

2 IA, XIX, pp. 349-51. Whatever the attitude of Yasovarman may 
have been, his son and successor Jayavarman I seems to have started 
the struggle against the Chaulukyas once again and therefore perhaps 
declared himself as a Paramabhattaraka-mahardjadhiraja-parainesvara. 

2 Ibid., pp. 350-51. 

i 1A, X, pp. 158-62 ; IA. XLII, p. 258. 

s Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 58, 61, 158. 

« Derett, J.D.M., The Hoysalas, p. 69. 

7 EC, V, Hassan Taluq, no. 53, pp. 14-15. 

s EC, IV, Intro., p. 21, Kp. 32. 
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stand, against the combined forces of the Chalulcyas and the 
Hoysalas, and he seems to have died fighting against the enemies. 
This event must have taken place before 1143 A-D., the earliest 
known date of Mahakumara Laksmivarman. 1 This was a 
terrible shock to the Paramara government of Malwa which, 
for a while, left the Paramaras of Dhara without any political 
power. 

Ballala 

After Jayavarman I one Ballala ruled in Malwa. 2 C.V. Yaidya 
identified Ballala with Jayavarman I but as has been shown by 
D*C. Ganguly, this identification cannot be accepted in the light 
of grave chronological difficulties. 3 A.K. Majumdar thinks that 
Ballala was perhaps a local chief or a former feudatory of the 
Paramaras, who during the period of confusion declared himself 
as the ruler of Dhara. 4 But as the name Ballala was quite 
common among the Hoysajas, this Ballaja might have been 
a Hoysak chief who, after the death of Jayavarman I, was left 
by the Hoysaja invaders as the master of Malwa. 

The growing influence of the Chaulukyas in Malwa had 
aroused the hostility of the neighbouring prince Arnoraja of 
Sakambhari. Both he and Ballaja joined hands, hoping to defeat 
Kumarapala, the successor of Jayasimha Siddbaraja, 6 before 
Kumarapala consolidated his position. Kumarapala, when he 
heard of this alliance, marched on Ajmer the capital of Arnoraja, 
leaving the subjugation of Ballaja to his Brahmana general 
Kaka, and his feudatories Alhana Chauhan and Yasodhavala 
Paramara, the Abu chief, both of whom claim to have slain 
Ballaja. The Mt. Abu inscription says that Yasodhavala 
quickly killed Ballaja, the king of Malwa, when he had learnt 
that he had become hostile to the Chaulukya king Kumarapala. 6 
Similarly, the Nanana Grant of Alhana of 1162 A.D. says that 

1 1 A, XIX, pp. 40, 351-53 ; Vide infra Chap. VIII. 

2 Ballala is mentioned as the king of Malwa by Abhayatilakagapi 
(.DV , XIX, v. 13). He is called the king of Dhara in v. 10 of the Veraval 
ins. ( WZKM , III, pp. 1-19). He is called the king of Malwa by the Mt. 
Abu inscription (El, VIII, p. 201). 

2 GHP, pp. 172-73, fn. 5. 

4 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 454-55. 

5 DV, XIX, v. 13. 

6 El, VIII, p. 211 ; vide infra Chap. XL 
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Alhana ‘saved the big arm}' of Gujarat king by slaying the 
ruler of Dhara’, 1 Hemachandra, however, gives the credit of 
killing Ballala to some Brahamana soldiers of Kumarapala’s 
army, 2 

As the defeat of Ballala is first referred to in the Vadnagar 
prasasti dated Y.S. 1208=1151 A.D. which says that Arnoraja 
was killed and the head of the lord of Malwa was suspended 
from the gates of Kumarapala’s palace 3 ; and the defeat of 
Arnoraja alone is referred to in the Chitor inscription of 
1150 A.D. (V.S. 1207), 4 it seems that Ballala was defeated and 
slain somewhere between these two dates. Its news reached 
Kumarapala after his victory over Arnoraja, just on the eve of 
his marriage with the Chauhan princess Jalhana. 5 

Thus as luck would have it, Malwa once again became a 
Chaulukya province. Kumarapala provided carefully for its 
administration. In 1163 A.D. the eastern portion of the 
erstwhile Paramara dominions was under Mahasadhanikci 
Rajyapala. 6 In 1172 A.D. one Lunapasaka was in charge of 
the same territory and granted a village for god Umanatha at 
Udayapura which he describes as situated in the Bhaillasvamin- 
Mahadvadasaka-manda/a. 7 


1 

.. wrramTT 

i>] td 

[u] BTF-cT 3^T I Sharma, D., op, cit., p. 186. 
2 DV, XIX, v. 126. 

4 El, I, p, 29, v. 15. 

1 El, II, p. 423, 

6 DV, XIX, vv. 21-24. 

6 1 A, XVIII, p. 343, 

7 Ibid. 
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THE PARAMARA MAHAKUMARAS 

After the death of Jayavarman I andBallala, a large part of the 
Paramara kingdom had passed into the hands of the Chaulukyas 
of Gujarat whose ruler Kumarapala took the title Avantinatha, 
and provided for the administratioxi of Malwa by appointing 
various officers. 1 But even during this period a junior branch of 
the Paramara family, the ruling members of which styled them¬ 
selves as ‘samadhigata-pamcha-mahdSabd-dlamkdra-virdja-mdna- 
mahakumdra’, maintained an independent existence in modern 
Bhilsa, Bhopal and Hoshangabad districts which formed the 
south-east portion of the once extensive Paramara dominions. 

The history of this line is complicated due to the differing 
genealogies given by the inscriptions of these Mahakumaras, 
which may be presented as below : 

(i) The undated copper-plate grant of Maharajadhiraja 
J ay avarm andeva. 2 3 

P-M-P Udayaditya 

I 

P-M-P Naravatman 

P-M-P Ya^ovarman 

I 

P-M-P Jayavarman 

(ii) The copper-plate grant of Mlc Laksmlvarmandeva, dated 
V.S. 1200=1143 A.D. 8 

P-M-P Udayaditya 

I 

P-M-P Naravarman 

P-M-P YaSovarman 

I 

Mk Lak?mlvarman 

The name of Jayavarman is omitted in this inscription. 

1 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

2 IA, XIX, pp. 349-51. 

3 Ibid., p. 40, 
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(iii) The Bhopal plates of Mk Harischandra, dated 1157 A.D. 1 

P-M-P Naravarman 

I 

P-M-P Yasovarman 

I 

Mk Trailokyavarmandeva 
Mlc Harischandradeva 

Here the names of both Laksmlvarman and Jayavarman are 
omitted and Harischandra is said to have acquired his 
victorious sovereignty through the favour of Mk Trailokya¬ 
varmandeva who is a paddnudhyata of Yasovarman. 

(iv) The Piplianagar grant of Mk Harischandradeva, dated 
1178 A.D. 2 

P-M-P Udayaditya 

I 

P-M-P Naravarman 

I 

P-M-P Yasovarman 

I 

P-M-P Jayavarman 
Mk Harischandra 

The name of Trailokyavarman is omitted here and Harischandra 
is mentioned as having obtained his. sovereignty through the 
favour of P-M-P Jayavarman. Laksmlvarman does not appear 
in the genealogical portion, he is referred to merely in the 
concluding line of the inscription as the father of Harischandra. 

(v) The Bhopal plates of Mk Udayavarman, dated 1199 A.D. 3 

P-M-P Yasovarman 

I 

P-M-P Jayavarman 
Mk Laksmlvarman 
Mk Udayavarman 


1 El, XXIV, pp. 225-34. 
a JASB, VII (1838), pp. 736-49. 
a IA, XVI, pp. 252-56. 
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Harischandra is mentioned here not as the successor of 
Laksimvarman, but merely as the father of Udayavarman. 

Then we have the following inscriptions of the Paramara 
main line which give an entirely different genealogy after 
Yasovarman. 

(vi) Piplianagar grant of king Arjunavarman, dated 1210 A.D. 1 : 

Bhojadeva 

Udayaditya 

i 

Naravarman 

1 

Yasovarman 

Ajayavarman 

I 

Vindhyavarman 

! 

Subhatavarman 

r 

Arjunavarman 

Here the name of Yasovarman’s successor is given as 
Ajayavarman and not as Jayavarman. 

(vii) Two other inscriptions of Arjunavarman, dated 1210, 
1213 and 1215 A.D. 2 repeat the genealogy as given in no. vi. 

(viii) The Mandhata plates of Devapala, dated 1225 A.D., 
give the same genealogy as given in nos. vi and vii with the 
additonal i nf ormation that Arjunavarman was succeeded by 
Devapala. 3 

(ix) The Mandhata plates of Jayavarman II, dated 1260 A.D. 
carry further the genealogy of no. viii by stating that Devapala 
was succeeded by Jaitugideva and he by Jayavarman II, 4 who 
is mentioned also as Jayasimha Jayavarman in an inscription, 
dated 1274 A.D. 5 


i JASB, V (1836),pp. 377-82. 

a JAOS, VII, pp. 24-47. 

s El, IX, pp. 103-20. 

4 Ibid., pp. 120-23. 

5 El, XXXII, pp. 139-56. 
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The differences among these genealogies may briefly be stated 
as that (a) the Mahakumara grants nos. i, iv and v state that 
Yasovarman was succeeded by Jayavarman, while on the other 
hand nos. vi, vii, viii and ix (which are the grants of the main 
line) give the name of Yasovarman’s successor as Ajayavarman. 
(b) Nos. ii and iii (both of them again Mahakumara grants) put 
Laksmlvarman and Trailokyavarman respectively as the succes¬ 
sors of Yasovarman. 

On the basis of these inscriptions we may reconstruct the 
histoy of the Paramaras, subsequent to Yasovarman’s death as 
follows : 

Yasovarman probably had four sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavar¬ 
man, Laksmlvarman and Trailokyavarman. Jayavarman being 
perhaps the eldest, succeeded his father and fell fighting against 
the Hoysala chief Jagadekamalla sometime before 1143 A.D. 1 
Ajayavarman, the second son claimed the throne of Dhara but 
does not appear to have ruled actually, as the major portion of 
Malwa was first under the occupation of Ballala and then under 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. The name of Jayavarman is 
omitted from grants nos. vi, vii, viii and Lx, not because he was 
dethroned by Ajayavarman, as supposed by Kielhorn, 2 but 
because the former was a collateral. 


1 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

2 Dr. Kielhorn is of the opinion that P-M-P Yasovarman had three 
sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Laksmlvarman, and he was in the 
first instance succeeded by Jayavarman. Soon after his accession (and 
certainly sometime between 1135 A.D. and 1143 A.D.), Jayavarman was 
dethroned by Ajayavarman, who and whose successors then became the 
main branch of the Paramara family in Malwa, and continued to style 
themselves as the Maharajas. The third brother, Laksmlvarman, how¬ 
ever, did not submit to Ajayavarman, and he succeeded, by the force of 
his own arm, in appropriating a portion of Malwa, which he, his son 
and grandson de facto ruled over as independent chiefs. At the same 
time, Laksmlvarman and after him, his son Harischandra lookedmpon 
Jayavarman, though deposed, as the rightful sovereign of Malwa. It 
is for this reason, says Kielhorn, that Harischandra professes to 
rule by the favour of that prince and that both Lak?mivarman and 
Harischandra claim for themselves no higher title than that of a 
Mahakumara, a title which was handed down to, and adopted by even 
Laksmlvarman’s grandson Udayavarman {IA, XIX, p. 348). 

( Contd. on next page 
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Laksmivarman, the third son carved out a small principality 
for himself in the eastern part of the Paramara kingdom, south 
of the Vindhyas, during the period of chaos which followed 
after the death of Jayavarman I. 

The Bhopal plates of Udayavarman, dated 1199 A.D., state 
that Laksmivarman obtained his kingship ‘through the favour 
of his own sword which he held in his own hand when- the reign 
of Jayavarman had came to an end’. 1 Only one inscription of 
Laksmivarman’s reign has been discovered so far. It is dated in 
1144 A.D. and states that on the occasion of the eclipse of the 
moon Laksmivarman reafirmed the grant made by Yasovarman 
in 1134 A.D. and granted certain villages in the Mahadvadasaka- 
mandala , adjacent to Bhaillasvamin. 2 Obviously this territory 
which has been lost by the Paramaras during the reign of 
Yasovarman and had passed into the hands of the Chandellas 
by 1134 A.D., 3 was reconquered by Laksmivarman and this 
necessitated the reissuing of the grant which had originally 
been made by his father Yasovarman in 1134 A.D. That 
Laksmivarman too could not keep this mandala in his possession 
for long, is certain because as we have seen above, in 1163 A.D. 
and 1172 A.D. the Chaulukyas were firmly established in 
Bhaillasvamin-Mahadvadasaka-munda/a. 4 Jayavarman I is not 


Conld. from previous page) 

D.C. Ganguly, on the other hand, thinks that Jayavarman and 
Ajayavarman were one and the same person, and so, according to him, 
P-M-P Yas'ovarman had only two sons i.e. Jayavarman or Ajayavarman 
and Laksmivarman. Another of his hypothesis is that there were two 
houses of the Paramara Mahdkumaras ruling in separate territories. One 
was descended from Harischandra, who was granted some territory by 
Jayavarman and the other was descended from Laksmivarman, who after 
the death of Jayavarman (same as Ajayavarman), secured by the force 
of his arms, a part of the old Paramara kingdom and established there a 
kingdom of his own, which was later on inherited by his grandson 
Udayavarman. GHP , p. 181, fn. 

.... IA, XVI, p. 253. 

2 IA, XIX, pp. 351-53. 

3 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

4 See above p. 126, 
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mentioned in the grant of Laksmlvarman probably because 
the latter did not have his principality from the former, either 
through inheritance or as a gift. 

Trailokyavarman’s exact position in the genealogy of the 
Mafiakumaras is uncertain, but he might have been, as suggested 
above, a fourth brother, who had received from his father 
Yasovarman a jagir in an area, not very far from where 
Laksmlvarman had carved out a principality for himself. It 
was perhaps later confirmed by Jayavarman I. We have a 
fragmentary undated inscription of Trailokyavarman from 
Gyaraspur, 1 a town which lies 24 miles from Bhilsa on the road 
from Bhilsa to Sagar. The inscription refers to the consecration 
of an image of the god Chamundasvamideva and records 
the grant of a village to provide for the god’s worship. The 
grant was made when Mk Trailokyavarman was encamped at 
Harshapur, i.e. Harsauda, a village in the Nimar district of 
Madhya Pradesh. This suggests that the territory over which 
Trailokyavarman ruled extended from the Gyaraspur region in 
Bhilsa district to Harshapura in Nimar district. 2 3 

N.P. Chakravarty suggested that Trailokyavarman was 
probably ruling as a regent during the minority of Mk 
Harischandra. But Harischandra’s being described as having 
received his principality through Trailokyavarman’s favour even 
though he was Laksmlvarman's son, can be explained in other 
ways also. 

Harischandra’s place in the genealogy is certain. He was 
Laksmlvarman’s son and Udayavarman’s father. But his rela¬ 
tionship to his father and his son, as well as to Jayavarman I and 
Trailokyavarman presents some complications. He does not des¬ 
cribe himself as the tadapadanudhyata of Laksmlvarman, though 
he is mentioned as Laksmlvarman’s son in his Piplianagar 
grant. 8 Nor does Udayavarman call himself a padanudhyata of 
Harischandra though he is described as Harischandra’s son in the 
concluding portion of the Bhopal plates. And this complexity 
becomes even more complex, when we find Harischandra being 
described as having received his principality through the favour 


1 El, XXXIII, pp. 93-94. 

2 Ibid. 

3 JASB, VII (1838), p. 737. 
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of Trailokyavarman in his Bhopal plates, and through the 
favour of Jayavarman I in his Piplianagar grant. Harischandra’s 
inscriptions do not speak of his inheriting Laksmlvarman’s 
dominions. 

Some of the tentative solutions that may be suggested are 
that 

(a) Harischandra might have been adopted as his son by 
Laksmlvarman’s younger brother Trailokyavarman, most 
probably because the latter was issueless. This would 
explain the description that Harischandra obtained his 
sovereignty through the favour of Mk Trailokyavarman. 

(b) This adoption might have been approved and confirmed 
and perhaps been suggested by Jayavarman I, the over- 
lord about whom also, therefore, it might be said that 
Harishcandra received his sovereignty through the favour 
of P-M-P Jayavarman I. 

(c) It may- be that Harischandra received his principality from 
P-M-P Jayavarman I through the intervention of Mk 
T rail oky avarman. 

(d) Another possibility is that Harischandra perhaps did not 
approve of his father Laksmlvarman’s action in establishing 
a separate principality for himself, with the result that 
Laksmlvarman’s appanage was passed on not to 
Harischandra but to the latter’s son Udayavarman. And 
hence the omission of Harischandra’s name from the 
grant of Udayavarman. 

For Harischandra we have two inscriptions, Bhopal plates 
dated 1157 A.D. 1 and the Piplianagar land-grant dated 
1178 A.D. 2 The object of the first record is the grant by 
Harischandra of the village Dadrapadra, belonging to 
Vikhilapadra-twelve and situated in the Mahadvadasaka-wanda/a. 
But sometime after this, the Chaulukyas seem to have wrested 
this area from the hands of the Paramaras, as is evidenced by 
the Chaulukya records dated 1163 3 A.D. and 1172 A.D. 4 
But the Chaulukya king Ajayapala (c. 1172-75 A.D.) was an 


1 El, XXIV, pp. 225-34. 

2 JASB, VII (1838), pp. 736-41. 

3 IA, XVIII, p. 343 ; vide ante Chap. VII. 

i Ibid, 
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unpopular ruler and had soon to face dissensions within his 
dominions and aggression from outside. During this period, 
perhaps, Harischandra established his sovereignty once again 
and was thus enabled to issue his Piplianagar grant in 1178 A.D. 
Its object is to record that Harischandra having bathed in the 
holy waters of the Narmada, near the temple of the four-faced 
Markandesvara, granted two shares of the registered rents of 
the village of Palasvada to the learned Brahmana Dasaratha, 
son of the learned Sindhu. It is further stated that on the full 
moon of Vaisakha of the same year, he gave the remaining 
shares of both the customary dues from the bazar below the 
fort of Gunapura, to the Brahmana Malavinu, son of the 
learned Delu. 1 

Harischandra had two sons, Udayavarman and Devapala 
and in his principality he was succeeded by the latter. We 
do not know the exact date when Harischandra closed his 
reign. 

For Udayavarman, the son of Harischandra and the successor 
of Laksmivarman, we have one inscription dated 1199 A.D. 
(V.S. 1256), recording the grant of the village of Gunaura, 
identified by Fleet with Ganora, a village seven miles to the 
south-west of Hoshangabad. 2 In this inscription he is said to 
have been the son of Mk Harischandra and the successor 
of Mk Laksmivarman. 3 Two inscriptions from the former 
Bhopal state and referring to a ruler named Udayaditya 
and dated 1184 A.D. (V.S.1241) and 1186 A.D. (S. 1108), 4 
perhaps belong to this very ruler, for no other Udayaditya 
is known to have ruled in Bhopal and Hoshangabad area at this 
time. 

Udayavarman perhaps died without any male issue and so 
most probably was succeeded by his younger brother Devapala 
who, by succeeding also to the throne of the main branch, 
reunited all the houses of the Paramaras of Malwa. 5 

1 JASB, VII (1838), pp. 736-41. 

2 Perhaps the same as Gaonri of Vakpati II’s land-grants. El, XXIII, 
pp. 101-13. 

2 I A, XVI, pp. 252-56. 

4 JAOS, VII, p. 35. 

5 Vide infra Chap. IX, 
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In the light of the above discussion we can reconstruct the 
genealogical list of the Paramara Mahakumaras in the following 
manner : 

P-M-P Yasovarman 


P-M-P Jaya- Sri Ajaya- Mk LaksmI- M'k Trailokya- 
varman varman varman varman 

I 

Mk Harischandra 


Mk Udayavarman Devapala 



CHAPTER IX 


THE RESURGENCE OF THE PARAMARAS 

The decline of the Chaulukya power had begun with the 
death of Kumarapala and the succession of the unpopular 
Ajayapala. The influential Jaina community whom Ajayapala 
persecuted did every thing to undermine his power. In his 
foreign policy he was even more unfortunate. Samantasirhha 
of Mewar, though only a ruler of secondary importance, almost 
routed his army and wounded him. 1 Ajayapala was stabbed to 
death in 1175 A.D. by one of his servants and was succeeded by 
Mularaja II who was a mere child at the time of his accession. 2 
It was under these favourable circumstances that the imperial 
Paramaras reasserted their independence. 

Vindhyavarman : c. 1175-94 A.D. 

After the extinction of the kingdom of Jayavarman I, the 
Paramara MahaJcumaras had established their rule in the 
south-east of Malwa. 3 In the interior, however, Ajayavarman 4 
the father of Vindhyavarman, perhaps ruled over some territory, 
the definite limits of which we cannot determine due to the 
inadequacy of the evidence available to us. He might have 
accepted the suzerainty of the Chaulukyas, But his son 
Vindhyavarman, whatever bis initial position might have been, 
appears to have decided to drive the Chaulukyas out of Malwa 
and to counter attack Gujarat, if possible. 5 The task, however, 

1 IA, LIII (1924), pp. 100-02. 

2 Pc, pp. 96-97 ; Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., p. 131. 

2 Vide ante Chap. VIII. 

i We disagree with Ganguly and Chakravarty who think that 
Jayavarman I mentioned in the inscriptions of the Mahakumaras and 
Ajayavarman mentioned in the inscriptions of the main line are one and 
the same person. As we have seen above, this Ajayavarman is difinitely 
different from Jayavarman I, as the former is invariably mentioned by 
this name in all the inscriptions of his successors. 

5 £7, IX, p. 114, vv. 12-13. 
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did not prove easy. In 1187 A.D. we find the Chaulnkya 
armies, commanded by their general Jagaddeva Pratlhara, 
operating in Malwa. 1 'Vindhyavarman is said to have been 
defeated also at Goggasthana by Kumara, the Chaulukya general. 2 
But in spite of these reverses Vindhyavarman appears to have 
recovered Dhara and -liberated the greater part of Malwa before 
1190 A.D. This is the date of the composition of the 
commentary 3 on the Vrttaratnakara by Vindhyavarman’s court- 
poet Sulhana. 4 It refers to Vindhyavarman as the king of Avanti, 
the king of Dhara, the king of Malwa and the one who 
inflicted a terrible defeat on the mighty Chaulukya king who, 
we are told, was undefeated so far by hundereds of other 
kings. 6 The liberation of Dhara is further corroborated by the 


1 Kharatara-gachchha-brhadagurvavali , pp. 8, 34. 

2 Surathotsava, V, v. 136. 


3 Cf. F4tF^ 

fferi-H^+t. 


i.e. V.S. 1246=1190 A.D. 


4 For references to Sulharia and his work I am indebted to Prof. 
Valenkar of Bombay who very kindly agreed to send me a copy of his 
unpublished paper, Sulharia and Vindhyavarman of ihe Paramara 
Dynasty, the summary of which was published in the PIHC, 1960. See 
also JUB, XX (1951-52), pt. II, pp. 78-100 ; JUB, XXII (1953-54), pt. II, 
pp. 56-82 ; JUB, XXIII (1954-55), pt. II, pp. 29-44. 

5 F9f^dRR¥l#R4far (fM) ggsFEJ#: T4F1FF. I 

sprfSrFjqft ftVIT F FR«f: I1VR.II 

JUB, XXII (1953-54), pt. II, p. 64. 
% % fift H^rfct wtTT furoi rnwh i 

StTCFTIWr ¥H%C#dFl«r spjf tf F^F%FdR% 115.11 

JUB, XXIII (1954-55), pt. II, p. 31: 

qKifwwr *pr uv^n 

" “ JUB, XXII (1953-54), pt. II, p. 65. 

frft i 

3ncRFFI.fidT tdFI fbjdfPiUI FRFFt^FpIFTft' FF® II? ? I! 

JUB, XXIII (1954-55), pt. II, p. 32. 


F F IfW TCFMIjjFlTq FUFF FTO( I 

F W JUFtF FdhF FT Fff Gi4f f%F F TFRIR# (+FF.) 11 ? 711 Ibid. 
SjFIFFEFff jJFFfr (ggdF 5J#- 

SB# i%FTftfF4TF¥FT4T- 

FdfFTfrRFt FRlfiiFtest: IIWII JUB, XXII (1953-54), pt. II, p. 69, 
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Mandhata plates of Devapala which state that Vindhyavarman 
was eager to extirpate the Gurjaras ( Gurjarocclieda ) and that 
'the sword of this (king) skilled in war, with Dhara rescued 
by it, assumed three edges, to protect as it were the three 
worlds'. 1 The same fact is reiterated in the inscriptions of 
Arjunavarman 2 and is further corroborated by the Jaina teacher 
Asadhara, who states that he left Mandalagarh in Sapadalaksa 
after its subjugation by the Turks, and found asylum.in the 
kingdom of Malwa which was then being ruled over by 
king Vindhyavarman. 3 

According to D.C. Ganguly, the Gurjara king in whose time 
Vindhyavarman achieved independence was Mularaja II. 4 But 
as Mularaja II ruled only up to 1178 A.D. 5 and Malwa 
remained under the Chaulukyan legions up to 1187 A.D., 6 it 
is best to identify the Gurjara ruler defeated by Vindhyavarman 
with Bhlma II, the successor of Mularaja II. Malwa appears to 
have attained its independence between 1187 and 1190 A.D. 7 

Vindhyavarman also came into conflict with the rulers of the 
Deccan. The Chalukyas of KalyanI were no longer a great 
power, their place had been taken up by the Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra and the Yadavas of Devagiri. The Yaclava ruler 
Bhillama (1187-91 A.D.) is said to have routed one Vindhyci- 
bhubhrt , 8 who seems to be no other than the Paramara chief 


1 El, IX, pp. 108-09, vv. 12-13. 

2 JASB, V (1836), p. 378, vv. 12-13 ; JAOS, VII, p. 26, vv. 12-13 ; IA, 
XIX, p. 346, fn. 3. 

3 Sagara-Dharmamrta, p. 1 ; vide infra Chap. XVI. 

4 GHP, p. 189. 

B DHNI, II, p. 1003. 

6 See above p. 137, fn. 1. 

7 See above p. 137, fns. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

8 ?Rf- 

qvr sfrw: 'wreH i 

%ri fErf%TT'= s fftT I tNt 

1! w. 10-11 of the Kalegaon plates of 
Yadava Mahadeva, dated 1261. A.D. 
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Vindhyavarman.! The Mutgi inscription of Bhillama dated 
1189 A.D. describes him as ‘a severe pain in the head of the 
Malavas’. 2 An inscription of Ganga Narasirhha, a feudatory of 
the Hoysala chief Ballala II of Dorasamudra, dated 1190 A.D., 
states that ‘the master of the elephants, the Malava King, the 
war-like Lala (Lata) king distinguished for his troops of horses, 
the Gurjara king with the Chola king united came against him, 
but he by himself fought and subdued them in the field of 
battle, having received the command of the king Ballala (II), 
this Narasiiiiha’. 8 The Kodur inscription dated 1202 A.D. 
reports that Narasiiiiha trampled the Cholas and slew the 
Malava army. 4 The Arsikere inscription, dated 1209 A.D,, 
says that Ballala II was a fever to the Chola, Malava and 
Gurjara. 5 The Yadava and the Hoysaja raids, though a matter 

1 The editor of the inscription is of the opinion that the Vindhyabhubhrt 
is the ‘king of the Vindhyas’ whom he has not identified. He also thinks 
that the words ‘ Vandhyo-viridhyagiri-stambhal.i-kumbhayonera kalpatci' 
mean that Bhillama established pillars of victory in the Vindhyas. 
But as pointed out by Dr. Chakravarty, the general editor of El , 
XXXII, it seems that this Vindhyabhubhrt was no other than the 
Paramara ruler Vindhyavarman, whose territory was adjacent to the 
Vindhyas and who was a contemporary of Bhillama Yadava. 

Actually, verse 11 of the Kalegaon inscription has not been understood 
by the editor of the inscription. It contains an interesting mythological 
reference. It is that due to a severe contest between the Vindhya and the 
Himalaya mountains, it was feared that the earth would be deprived of 
the sun-light. So the gods went to Muni Agastya and requested him to 
ask his si?yci Vindhya to withdraw from the contest. But Vindhya would 
not listen to Agastya. Agastya then went to the Himalaya but the latter 
was also not willing to withdraw first. Agastya came back to Vindhya and 
told him to stop growing till the Muni came back to him again. Thus say¬ 
ing Agastya went to the south, did not come back for quite some time, 
and so Vindhya could not grow. Thus Agastya, who belonged to the 
south, put a limit to the growth of the Vindhyan mountains which 
perhaps is referred to in the words ‘ Vandhyo-vindhyagiri-stambhah- 
kumbhayonera kalpata’. 

The relevance of such a mythological reference just after the historical 
fact i.e. Vindhyabhubhrt's defeat at the hands of Bhillama, seems to be 
in the indication that as Agastya (a Daksinatya) put a limit to the 
growth of Vindhyaparvata , so Bhillama, who was also a Daksinatya, put 
a limit to the growth of the political ambition of king Vindhyavarman. 

2 EE XV, pp. 34-35, v. 9. 

3 EC, VI, Kd, no. 156. 

4 Ibid., no. 127. 

5 EC, V, Ak, no. 40, 
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of pride for the aggressors, however, seem to have left no 
appreciable impression on the economy or the political 
conditions of Malwa. 

Vindhyavarman had obviously no peaceful reign. He had to 
be constantly on the march against his enemies. Nor was he 
always successful against them. Yet, his reign must remain 
memorable, because it was through his efforts that the 
Paramara family was restored to something of its old glory in 
Malwa. Bilhana, the Sandhivigrahika of Vindhyavarman was 
a great scholar 1 and a friend of Pandita Asadhara. Sulhana 
was probably his court-poet. He recounts an hitherto unknown 
episode of Vindhyavarman’s life, namely that the king 
abandoned his own dear son like a blade of grass without 
hesitation as he had become infamous. 2 Who this son was 
and why he had become infamous is a mystery unsolved and 
insoluble so far. During his reign other centres of learning 
besides Dhara were, Ujjain, Nalakachhapura (Nalcha) and 
Mandapadurga (Mandu). 

We do not know the exact date when Vindhyavarman closed 
his reign. He was succeeded by his son Subhatavarman. 

Subhatavarman : c. 1194-1209 A.D. 

Vindhyavarman’s son and successor Subhatavarman, also 
known as Srlbhata and Sohada, aided further the work of the 
Paramara resurgence. The situation in Gujarat was bad due to 
the weak rule of BhTrna II, who was defeated even by his own 
feudatories. His powerful general Jagaddeva Pratlhara, who had 
till then held the fissiparous elements in check, was probably 
dead. Thus Subhatavarman had a good chance to fulfil his 
ambition. 

Subhatavarman led his armies against Lata and despoiled 
the city of Dabhoi of its wealth, not sparing even the gold 
cupolas of its temples. Arisimha states that the gold 
pitchers from the temple of Vaidyanatha in Darbhavatl, were 
removed by the lord of the Malavas, but Vastupala restored 

1 Cf. A Fragmentary Inscription from Mandu, ABORI, XI, pp. 49-53. 

2 tpirfrH T4’RTf'Pf57 r f: fspp#! i 

PUFP# 1%tTTfe<isr: ^fhtrflRf JUB, XX (1951-52), 

pt. II, p. 97. 
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these again. 1 Though Arisimha does not name the king of 
Malwa, the name is supplied to us by the Sukrtaklrtikallolim of 
Jayasiiiiha. It relates that Vastupala erected many buildings, 
repaired the temple of Parsvanatha at Stambhana and restored 
nineteen golden capitals in the temple of Vaidyanatha at 
Dabhoi, which had been taken away by Subhata, the king of 
Malwa. 2 Balachandra also states that the minister Tejahpala 
repaired a series of Jaina temples which had been demolished 
by the army of Malwa. 3 During his campaign Subhatavarman 
seems to have reached as far as Cambay, where a mosque is 
said to have been destroyed by the raiding army of Malwa. 4 * 
It seems that after the conquest of Lata, Subhatavarman put 
in power the Chauhan dynasty of Broach, of which the only 
members known to us are Sirfiha, his brother Sindhuraja, and 
the latter’s son Samkha. 6 * 8 

After despoiling Lata the Paramara forces appear to have 
marched against Anhilapattana, the capital of the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat. The inscriptions of the successors of Subhatavarman 
claim that ‘the fire prowess of this conqueror ( i.e. Subhata¬ 
varman), like the fiery rays of the sun, which exercised its 
thundering rage in the city of Patan of the blustering Gurjara 


1 Sukrtascimkirtana, p. 135, v. 33. 

2 SKK, p. 16. 

8 Vasantavilasa, V, p. 20, v 4. 

4 We are told by Muhammad ‘A wfl, the author of the celebrated Jawami 
u'l-Hikayat, that the mosque and the minarets of the Jami’ mosque, 
•which had been built by the orders of and a grant of one lakh balotras 
by the Chaulukya king Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A D.), were 
demolished when the army of Malwa invaded Naharwala. Sa‘Id, son of 
Abu Sharaf Yamin (recte Bammi) rebuilt them at his own expense. JOI 
(Baroda), X, no. 4(1961), p. 357. 

That the raid of Cambay ard the destruction of the mosque took 

place a few years before 1218 A D. is proved by a recently discovered 
Arabic inscription from Salwa Mohalla mosque in Cambay. It states that 

Sa'Id, son of Abu Sharaf, son of‘All, son of Shapur al-Bammi constru¬ 
cted a Jami’ mosque on the ruins of an older one, out of his personal 
wealth in the month of Muharram, A.H. 615=1218 A.D., when 
Gujarat was being ruled over by Bhlma II Chaulukya (1178-1242 A.D.) 
Indian Archaeology 1959-60—A Review, p. 62 ; ARIE , 1959-60, no. D. 
95. 

8 Sharma, D., op. cii., pp. 16-17. 
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( Garjjan-Gurjara-pattane ), is witnessed to the present day in 
the forest conflagration that still prevails in the country’. 1 

Merutunga however brings the Paramara king only up to the 
boundary of Gujarat. He states that “while the king (Bhlma II) 
was reigning, the king of Malwa, named Sohada, advanced to 
the borders of Gujarat, with the intention of devastating the 
country, but the minister of Bhlmadeva went to meet him and 
addressed the following couplet to him : ‘thy blaze of might, 
O sun of kings, gleans in the eastern quarter, but it will be 
extinguished when thou shalt descend into the western region’. 2 
When Sohada {i.e. Subhatavarman) heard this disagreeable 
utterance of the minister, he turned back”. 3 

Merutunga seems to have been completely misinformed not 
only about the raid, but its extent too, for besides the Paramara 
records, Srfdhara’s Devapattana prascisti also states that ‘he 
{i.e. Sridhara) quickly again made stable, by the power of his 
mantra (i.e. his political advice, wisdom etc.), the country that 
had been shaken by the multitude of the (impetuous) war 
elephants of Malwa resembling a forest of dark tamala trees 
and he protected glorious Devapattana by his own power’. 1 * 

But the Paramara success and occupation of Gujarat, 
however, proved a temporary affair. The Kirtikaumudl 6 and the 
Dabhoi -inscription 6 speak of the rescue of the country of 
Gujarat by Bhlma II’s powerful feudatory Lavanaprasada of 
Dholaka, from the hands of the king of Dhara. That this king 
of Dhara was no other than Subhatavarman himself, is proved 
by the statement of Balachandra who mentions Sribhata {i.e. 
Subhatavarman) as one of the adversaries of Lavanaprasada, 7 
the son of Arnoraja. 

1 El, IX, p. 108, v. 15 ; JASB, V (1836), p. 378, v. 15 ; JAOS, VII, p. 

26, v. 15, 

2 Pc, pp. 97-98. 

s Ibid. 

4 El, II, pp. 444-45. 

s KK, II, v. 74. 

6 El, I, p. 27, v 18 

7 wrfosns, i 

R'% fi?r ’•H lGs.ll 

•srhf^T I 

^TSTfEgSTTPipM'II^oIt Vasantavilasa, V. p. 22. 
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An inscription from Mangoli, dated about 1200 A.D., speaks 
of the Yadava ruler Jaitugi’s victory over a leader of the forces 
of Malwa. 1 As Subhatavarman was on the throne at that time, 
the conflict may be ascribed to his time. 

Subhatavarman was a successful soldier and a capable general. 
Though he did not succeed in conquering the whole of Gujarat, 
he incorporated at least Lata into the Paramara kingdom. He 
continued also the cultural activity of the Paramaras. Pandita 
Asadhara wrote some of his works during his reign. 2 He was 
succeeded by his son Arjunavarman sometime by 1210 A.D. 

Arjunavarman 1: 1210-15 A.D. 

For Arjunavarman I, the son and successor of Subhatavarman, 
we have three records, dated respectively in the years 
1210 A.D., 3 1213 A.D. and 1215 A.D. 4 These inscriptions show 
that Arjunavarman’s dominions extended at least up to the 
Narmada in the south, 6 to Broach in the west 6 and to Shujalpur 
pargana in the east. 7 

Arjunavarman Ps most outstanding achievement was the 
defeat of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. Meratuhga calls 
Arjunavarman as the ‘destroyer of Gujarat’ and states that 
Arjuna completely over ran the realm of the Gurjara. 8 The 
Paramara inscriptions describe Arjunavarman as one whose 
‘fame spread in all the quarters in the guise of the laughter of 
the Dikpalas' when in battle ‘which was his childhood’s 
frolic . . . Jayasimha took to flight’. 9 The drama Pdrijatamanjan 

1 El, V, p. 31. 

2 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

3 JASB, V (1836), pp. 378-83. 

4 JAOS,y\l, pp. 24-47. 

5 Arjunavarman is said to have granted some tracts of land in the 
village of Hathinavara situated on the northern bank of the Narmada. 
Ibid., pp. 25-31. 

6 The king made a land-grant in 1213 A.D., to Purohita Govinda 
Sarman, while residing at Bhrgukachchha, i.e. Baroach. Ibid,, p. 32. 

7 One of his inscriptions have been discovered from Piplianagar in 
Shujalpur, see above fn. 3. 

8 Pc, p. 97. 

Ttft frg ftsrflrtcru. II JAOS, VII, p. 26, v. 17 ; JASB, 

V (1836), p. 379. 
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of which only two acts have survived, also narrates the victory of 
Arjunavarman I over Jayasiihha Chaulukya. It says that king 
Arj unavarman defeated the Chaulukya king in the valley of Parva 
Mountain and captured. Jayasri. 1 As the daughter of Jayasimha, 
with whom Arjunavarman I is said to have fallen in love, is 
referred to as the ‘Chaululcya-mahl-mahendra-duhitadevl Jayasri ’ 2 * 
and Jayasimha himself is called as Gurjarapati , 8 it shows that 
Arjunavarman I’s adversary was a Chaulukya king of Gujarat. 
Though a. ruler with this name is not mentioned by any of the 
Gujarat chronicles, he may be regarded as the Chaulukya ruler 
of this name who usurped the Chaulukya throne and occupied 
the capital for some time. His existence is proved by his own 
Kadi grant, issued from Anhilapattana in 1223 A.D. 4 5 It describes 
him as Abhinava Siddharaja-Jayantasimha, the rescuer of Gujarat 
from some great calamity and misfortune. 6 * 

Arjunavarman I had to contest not only against Jayasimha 
Chaulukya but also another enemy, the Yadava ruler Simhana 
(c. 1210-47 A.D.). In this struggle Arjunavarman I was rendered 
military assistance by his feudatory Salakhanasimha Chahamana. 
We are told by v. 60 of the Mandhata plates of Jayasimha 
Jayavarman II that the Chahamana leader of the Paramara forces 
defeated the army of Simhanadeva, no doubt the Yadava king 
of that name, and captured seven silken plumes from the general 
Sagaya-ranaka, apparently a leader of Simhana’s forces, after 
having pulled the general down from his horse which was in 
the middle of the contingent. This feat of valour pleased both 
Simha and Arjuna (i.e. Paramara feudatory Simha king of Lata 
and king Arjunavarman), who shook their hands in apprecia¬ 
tion. 6 The verse perhaps refers to the Yadava invasion of Lata 
which formed a part of the dominions of Arjunavarman I and 
which was beaten back by the Paramara general Salakhanasimha. 

1 El , VIII, p. 103. 

2 Ibid., v. 7. 

a Ibid. 

4 IA, VI, p. 196, no. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 197,11. 18-20. 

6 Jitva Simhanadeva-du-ruddhara-mahasamyain chamu-nayakam 

madhyat=Sagaya-raijalcam svayam=ih=adhah patayitva hayat i 
tasmat=pattamayani sapta samare yas=chamarany=agrahin-murddh- 
gnauparidhunayan ^rasa-vasa (sa) -t=Simh-Arjjuna Ashma-bhuj oh 11 

El, XXXII, pp. 142, 152. 
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The Yadava ruler seems to have launched a large and well 
equipped expedition against Lata, a second time, when the 
Paramaras were perhaps worsted. The Yadava commander of 
this expedition was a Brahmana general named Kholesvara 
who secured a victory in the battle that ensued. 1 The Paramara 
feudatory Simha’s younger brother Sindhuraja was killed, 
while fighting, on the banks of river Narmada and the latter’s 
son Sangramasimha also known as Sankha was taken as a 
prisoner 2 and the Yadava flag was planted on the ramparts of 
Broach ( Bhrgukachchha-mahm-ahinasyam ). 3 It is perhaps this 
Yadava victory that is referred to in the Bahl inscription dated 
1222 A.P., which records Simhana’s victory over Arjuna. 4 
The same fact is mentioned also in the Paithan plates of Yadava 
Ramachandra, 5 a remote successor of Simhana. The 
Vratakhandaprasasti of Hemadri states that Simhana’s cavalry 
besieged the Dharadharadhisvara, i.e. the ruler of Dhara. It also 
says that Arjuna, the ruler of Dhara, was reduced to a mere 
story by Simhana, 6 which would perhaps mean that Arjuna I was 
killed on the battlefield while fighting against the Yadava ruler 
Simhapa 7 ; at least he seems to have died young and issueless 
and so was succeeded by Devapala of the Mahakumara line. 8 

From the cultural point of view there was no falling off from 
the old Paramara traditions. The Pdnjatamanjarmatikd e proves 

i CITD, p. 52. 

Z KK, IV, v, 82 ; VV, V, 43-44 ; EMM, II, p, 17. 

a ASWI, III, pp. 85-86. 

4 El, III, p. 113, v. 14. 

s JA, XIV, p. 316, 1. 27. 

6 PxHKWf sHsnvi rjfipra: 

Rkrpifh: iivsii 

fijfrifiiit 

=iWort5rf%f?i HTor eriferuspit 

41 fetq qSJ5I5rWl(%cl^ livvil BG, I, pt. II, p. 272. 

7 The Bahl inscription dated 1222 A.D. (El, III, p. 113), however 
refers only to the defeat and not the death of Arjunavarman. See also 
YEED, p. 534, fn. 2. 

s Vide ante Chap. VIII 

8 El, VIII, pp. 100-22 ; see Chap. XVI. 
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the high level of civilization and cultural glory attained by 
Malwa during this period. Arjunavarman I, like his glorious 
predecessors, was not only a patron of poets and scholars, but 
himself was a poet of a very high calibre. 1 He assumed the 
epithet Trividhmrachudamani. 2 

Govinda was his family priest; Madhava his guru ; Bilhana 
and Salakkhana were his Ministers for Peace and War and 
Narayana was his Chief Minister. 3 

Devapala : c. 1218-39A.D. 

Devapala, the successor of Arjunavarman I was the son of 
Mahakumara Harischandra, whom he succeeded in the latter’s 
principality in Khandesh. 4 His period can be described as the 
twilight of theParamara power. To him also befell the succession 
of the territories of his elder brother Mahakumara Udayavarman, 
who had succeeded his grandfather Mahakumara Laksml- 
varmam 5 After the death of Arjunavarman I, Devapala 
ascended also the throne of Malwa and thus reunited all parts 
of Malwa kingdom of the Paramaras. As the last known date 
of Arjunavarman I is 1215 A.D.° and the first known inscrip¬ 
tion of Devapala is dated in 1218 A.D. 7 the latter must have 
ascended the throne of Dhara somewhere between these two 
dates. 

Devapala ascribes his accession to the favour of the goddess 
Limbaraya, 8 whereas his ancestors had generally accorded 
it to some reigning prince or chief. Perhaps he ascended the 
throne of Dhara on its being left unoccupied at the death 
of Arjunavarman I on the battlefield against the Yadava 
king Simhapa. In the Harsauda inscription, which is the 
earliest inscription of his reign, though the subordinate title 

1 El, VIII, pp. 100-22 ; see Chap. XVI. 

2 JAOS, VII, p. 26, v. 19 ; El, VIII, p. 102. 

3 Cf. Sagam-dharmamrta, p. 2 ; El, VIII, pp. 100-22 ; El, IX, p. 107 ; 
JASB, V (1836), pp. 378-9. 

4 Vide ante Chap. VIII. 

6 Ibid. 

As we’do not hear anything about the successors of Udayavarman, 
he seems to have died issueless and so perhaps was succeeded by his 
younger brother Devapala. 

3 JAOS, VII, p. 26. 

7 I A, XX, pp. 311-12. 

8 Ibid., p. 311. 
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Mahakumara is replaced by the imperial one of Paramcibhattaraka- 
maharajadhiraja-paramesvara, Devapala still retains a part of 
his original title viz, Samasta-prasast-opeta-samadhigatapamcha- 
mahSSabdaalamkrta 1 which is missing in all the later records of 
the king. This might have been, however, through the inadvertence 
of a scribe who had become accustomed to the use of the older 
titles, or are we to assume that Devapala agreed temporarily 
to regard Simhana Yadava as his suzerain ? The first alternative 
seems to be more plausible of the two. 

Three more inscriptions of Devapala’s reign have come to 
light i.e. Mandhata copper-plate inscription dated 1225 A.D. 2 
and two records dated respectively 1229 A.D. and 1232 A.D..(?), 
discovered from the temple of Udaipur (in Gwalior). 3 This 
shows that Devapala ruled at least for fourteen years i.e. from 
1218 A.D. to 1232 A.D. The information supplied by the 
inscriptions of Devapala, when added to what we gather from 
the period of Arjunavarman I, would show that the Paramara 
dominions under Devapala extended as far as Udaipur (M.P.) 
in the east, Hoshangabad and Nimar districts in the south and 
perhaps Broach in the west. 

The fight against the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and the Yadavas 
of Devagiri continued with redoubled vigour in the reign of 
Devapala. Though Bhima II (1178-1242 A.D.) was a weak 
ruler, he had powerful ministers in the person of Lavanaprasada 
Vaghela and latter’s son Viradhavala Vaghela. Consequently, 
the Chaulukyas took the offensive. Siriiha, the Chauhan chief 
of Lata seems to have changed his allegiance to the Chaulukyas 
after his discomfiture at the hands of the Yadavas. 4 He sought 
the aid of his erstwhile enemy Lavanaprasada, who being jealous 
of the rising power of his rival Simhana came to the rescue of 
the Chauhans of Lata during this hour of their distress ; while 
Devapala, the professed overlord and ally of the Lata chief, hung 

1 It runs like this : 

Srimad-Dharayam samastaprasast-opeta-samadhigata 

pamcha£nahasabdala(rh)karavirajamana-paramabhattaraka- 
maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-paramamahesvarasrl- 
Limbarya-prasada-vara-labdha-pratapa-srimad-Devapaladeva- 
cliarananam-mahlpravarddhamana-kalyaiiavijayarajye li IA, XX, p. 311. 
a El, ix, pp. 103-17. 
s IA, XX, p. 83. 

4 See above pp. 144-45. 
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back. 1 Sixhha was thus bought over to the Chaulukyan side. 
Simha, however, does not seem to have lived long after this 
event and so Cambay was captured by the Chaulukyas. 2 

In the meanwhile Sankha, the nephew of Simha, was released 
from the Yadava captivity, perhaps with a view to foment 
trouble for the Chaulukyas. Sankha was eager to get back his 
patrimony and so at the head of the Yadava armies marched 
against Cambay, 3 then held by Vastupala, but was beaten back. 4 
Sankha had to fall back, but renewed his anti-Chaulukyan 
activity after organising a strong confederacy consisting of 
himself, the Yadava ruler Simhana and Devapala, the ruler of 
Malwa. 5 Sankha renewed his attack on Cambay when Gujarat 
was simultaneously threatened from many sides by the Yadava 
Simhana from the south, by Sultan Iltutmish from the north-east 
and by the Paramara Devapala from the south-east, while the 
Marwar kings had rebelled once again to make the situation 
still worse. 6 Diplomacy combined with certain favourable 
circumstances, however, saved the Chaulukyas. Lavanaprasada 
won over the disaffected rulers of Marwar, 7 and Iltutmish 
retired because some calamity threatened his own dominions 
from the north-west. The Paramaras and the Yadavas, too, did 
not find it possible to forget their old jealousies, and consequently, 
instead of defeating the Chaulukyas, they fell upon each other 
allowing Vastupala, the minister of Yiradhavala, time enough 
to attack Broach and annex it to the Chaulukya dominions. 8 

1 HMM, I, 13 ; VV, V, vv. 29-30. 

2 HMM, p. 4. 

Cambay remained under the control of Vastupala, the governor of 
Lavanaprasada from V.S. 1279—1222 A.D., at least up to V.S. 1298= 
1241 A.D. when he is said to have received Jine^vara Suri there. 
1HQ, XI, p. 180 ; see below p. 149, fn. 1. 

8 Sankha is said to have acted as a general of Simhana. HMM , I, p. 5. 

4 KK, IV, vv. 69-91 and canto V ; VV, V, vv. 47-111. 

8 KK, canto V ; VV, canto V ; HMM, p. 6. 

6 Ibid. 

i Ibid., p. 11. 

8 The second Act of the HMM states that Vastupala sent a spy named 
Nipupaka to the camp of the Yadava chief Simharia. Nipunaka’s 
younger brother Suvega had managed to get the job of a horse-keeper 
under the Paramara ruler Devapala, and so one day he ran away with 
the best horse of Devapala and presented it to Sarhgramasirhha or 
Sankha, the Chahamana ruler of Broach. The Chaulukya spy Nipupaka 

( Contd. an next page 
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By 1231 A.D. the dynasty of Sankha Chahamana had closed its 
career, and Virdahavala’s son Ylsaladeva was ruling instead at 
Broach, 1 and his cousin Jayantasimha was at the same time 
in charge of Cambay. 2 Lata was thus finally lost to the 
Paramaras of Malwa, not on account of lack of power but due 
to the absence of astuteness in Devapala who could have, had 
he used his cards well, formed a very strong confederacy 
against Gujarat. 

We do not know what exactly the result had been of Devapala’s 
fighting against Simhana, the Yadava ruler of Devagiri. It was 
not, perhaps, very favourable. Simhana’s inscriptions generally 
describe him as ‘a destroyer of the fortunes of the Malavas’. 3 

Another and much more determined and stronger enemy of 
theParamara independence was approaching fast on the frontiers 
of Malwa. After their great successes in the battles against 
Prthvlraja III of Delhi and Jaichandra of Kanauj, the Muslim 

Contd. from previous page) 

first managed to have the Yadava advances diverted towards Malwa or 
at least stopped near the banks of the river Tapti in a forest. The same 
spy then managed a forged letter to fall into the hands of Siihhapa 
which was supposed to have come from Devapala in which he had 
addressed Sankha as Mahamandalesvara and ordered him to obey 
certain instructions and reminded him of the death of his father at the 
hands of the Yadavas. The letter also said that Sankha should draw his 
sword against Simhana when the latter was attacked by the Malava 
king Devapala and that Devapala was sending a horse as a present for 
Sankha. As the spy had already induced Sankha to accept Devapala’s 
horse, the Yadava king started making enquiries. On the other hand 
Nipuriaka informed Sankha through Suvega that Simhana was angry 
with Sankha and so the latter fled away in fear and Yadava Simhapa 
and Devapala fell out. Thus the strong confederacy of the Chaulukya 
enemies was broken by the diplomacy of Vastupala and Gujarat was 
saved. 

In his encounter with Paramara Devapala, Lavanaprasada and 
VIradhavala might have been helped by Chachigadeva, who is described 
as the extirpator of the Malavas in the inscription of his great grandson 
Maharajakula Jaitrasiriiha. El, XXXII, p. 222, v. 3. 

1 Prdchina Jaina Lekhasamgraha , II, p. 47. 

2 The Colophon of a MSS dated V.S. 1298=1241-42 A.D. shows that 
Bhrgukachchha was at that time under Visaladeva. Vide A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jaina Bhandars at Pattan, p. 60; 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in. the Sanghvt Bhandar , Mss. no. 84 ; 
see above p. 148, fn. 2. 

a EC, VII, Sk. no. 91. 
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forces had penetrated into the interior of the country. In the 
reign of Iltutmish (1211-36 A.D.), they ravaged Marwar, forced 
Udayasiriiha of Jalor to pay a heavy indemnity and captured 
Gwalior. 1 The endeavour to offer organised resistance to the 
Muslim arms was, as it were, abandoned completely. In 1234 A.D. 
the Sultan captured the fort of Bhilsa and demolished the temple 
of Bhaillasvamin 2 ; sacked Ujjain, destroying the celebrated 
temple of Mahakala 3 which, according to Firishta, had taken 
three hundred years in building. 4 * The images were carried away 
to Delhi 6 * to be placed at the entrance of the great mosques 
and to be trampled upon by the ‘faithful’. 

The Paramara kingdom was mercilessly robbed by the foreigners 
and deprived of some of its best treasures, yet Devapala’s 
resistance against the Delhi Sultan did not prove wholly un¬ 
successful, nor did it lack vigour. Before his death he seems- to 
have recaptured Bhilsa. Verse 48 of the Mandhata plates of 
Jayasimha Jayavarman II, dated 1274 A.D. 6 , mentions thatDeva- 
pala killed an adhipa of the mlechchhas ( i.e. a Icing or a chief of 
the Muslims) in a battle fought near the city of Bhaillasvamin. 17 
This might refer to Iltutmish’s attack on Bhaillasvamin i.e. 
Bhilsa. The claim put forward in favour of Devapala in the 
above mentioned inscription might indicate that the Paramara 
king had succeeded in recovering the city of Bhilsa shortly after 
its conquest by Iltutmish. The mlechchhddhipa mentioned in 
the inscription was probably the Muslim governor in whose 
charge the city of Bhilsa might have been placed by the Sultan. 
That the Paramaras reconquered Bhilsa is also suggested by 
the fact that after half a century, the Khalji Sultans of Delhi 
had to reconquer the city from the Hindus. 8 Bhilsa continued 
to be under the Paramaras for several decades after its reconquest 


i TN, p. 622. 

a Ib id. 

3 Ibid. 

1 TF, I, p. 211. 

8 Ibid,, HIED, II, p. 328 ; CHI, lit, p. 55 ; TN, I, p. 622 ; TA, I, p. 68. 

6 El, XXXII, pp. 139-56. 

i Cf. Bhaillasvami-pur-opakaihtha-sarnare-Mlechchh-adhipamdurd- 
dharam yah krodhat-taravarin=aiva sahasa dvedha vyadhad=uddhatam 
(tam) 11 Ibid., p. 151. 

s Vide infra Chap. X. 
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by Devapala before his death, and at least up to 1263 A.D. 
in which year Jayasimha Jayavarman II issued his Bhilsa 
inscription. 1 

Devapala’s end was probably inglorious. After the capture 
of Ranthambhor in 1226 A.D. by Iltutmish, 2 the Chahamana 
ruler Vlranarayana’s uncle Vagbhata had found refuge in 
Malwa. 3 It is also likely that Vagbhata was assigned a small 
jdgir for his maintenance by the Paramara king Devapala. But 
when Iltutmish returned from Malwa after his raid of 1234 A.D., 
perhaps he made peace conditional on the surrender of 
Vagbhata Chahamana, 4 who as the direct descendant of 
Prthvlraja III, was one of the most feared rivals of the Sultan 
of Delhi. The Hammiramahalcavya states that Vagbhata killed 
the ruler of Malwa when he came to know that the latter was 
attempting to kill him at the instigation of the Saka i.e. the 
Muslim Sultan of Delhi, and made himself the master of the 
kingdom of Malwa. 5 * This statement olPa&Hammlramahdkdyya 
is further corroborated by the genealogy given at the end of 
the Prabandhalcosa, wherein Vagbhata is mentioned as the 
conqueror of Malwa. 0 Thus Devapala seems to have died at 
the hands of Vagbhata Chauhan sometime before 1239 A.D., 
which is the earliest known date of his successor. 

Like many of his predecessors, Devapala enjoyed the 
distinction of being a patron of letters. Biihana remained his 
Minister for War and Peace. 7 The royal preceptor, Madana 
composed his Mandhata inscription, 8 and the great Jaina 
scholar Asadhara wrote his Jinciyajnakalpa during his reign in 


1 El, XXXV, p. 187. 

2 HIED, II, pp. 324-25. 

3 1-IMK, IV, vv. 107-23. 

4 According to the HMK, it was Jall-al-uddm who demanded Vagbhata 
from Devapala. But as there was no king named as Jall-al-uddm ruling 
in India at that time with whom the Paramaras came into clash, this 
Jall-al-uddm might have been one of the generals of Iltutmish, who was 
appointed perhaps to deal with Devapala or it may be a mistake on the 
part of the HMK. 

5 HMK, IV, vv. 107-23. 

s PKG. 

7 El, IX, pp. 103-20. 

8 Ibid. 
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1228 A.D. 1 and Trisastismrti in 1235 A.D. 2 The Mandhata plates 
ofJayasimha Jayavarman II refer to a city called Devapalapura, 3 
i.e. modern Depalpur, 27 miles to the north-west of Mhow, 
which was probably founded by Devapala. 4 


1 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

2 Ibid. 

3 El, XXXII, p. 162. 

4 Ibid., p. 147, 



CHAPTER X 


THE PARAMARA POWER FADES AWAY 
Jaitugideva : c. 1239-55 A.D. 

With the death of Devapala, the deterioration of the Paramara 
power in, Malwa set in at a pace that gathered speed as it were 
with everyday that passed. For Devapala’s successor Jaitugi, 
the only dated references are in Asadhara’s works. He finished 
his Sagara-dharmamrta in V.S. 1296=1239 A.D. 1 and his 
Anagara-dharmamrta in V.S. 1300=1243 A.D. 2 * in the reign of 
the new king i.e. Jaitugideva. No inscription of this prince has 
been discovered so far, but he is referred to invariably in the 
inscriptions of his younger brother and successor Jayavarman II. 
Jaitugi seems to have assumed the title Baianarayanaf 

The Yadavas of Devagiri continued their raids in Malwa 
during this period. Simhana’s successor Krsna Yadava, who 
came to the throne in S. 1169=1247 A.D., 4 invaded Malwa in 
about 1250 A.D., 5 when Jaitugi was on the throne of Malwa. 
Almost about the same time, Sultan Nasir-ud-dln’s Chief 
Minister Balban led an incursion into the kingdom of the 
Paramaras of Malwa. After capturing Chanderi and Marwar, 
he fell upon the country of Malwa. The Tabqat-i-Nasin says 
that during his expedition Balban reached near unto Malwa, 6 
and Firishta records that Nasir-ud-dln marched to Chanderi 
and Malwa and subdued them. 7 It seems, however, that even 
on this occasion the Muslims failed to establish their paramount 

1 Sagara-dharmamrta, p. 5 ; see also vv. 19-21 of the prasasti at the 
end. 

2 Ibid.; El, IX, p. 118; Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, for 1883-84, pp. 105 and 392. 

a El, IX, p. 121, v. 22. 

4 JBBRAS, XII (1876-77), pp. 6-18. 

s Ibid., p. 39; El, XIX, p. 27. 

6 TN, I, pp. 690-91. 

i TF. I, p. 239. 
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authority over any part of Malwa, though of course, this raid 
hastened the downfall of the declining Paramara regime. 

Vlsaladeva, the Vaghela prince of Gujarat, too, did not miss 
this opportunity. He attacked Malwa and sacked the city of 
Dhara. VIsaladeva’s Dabhoi inscription dated 1253 A.D. states 
that he won renown by defeating the king of Malwa. 1 His Kadi 
grant dated 1253 A.D. describes h im as the ‘destroyer of the 
pride of the king of the Malavas’. 2 The Nanaka prasasti dated 
1271 A.D. declares that ‘the Heavens on high became terrifically 
dark by the rings of smoke rising from Malava set ablaze at 
the time of his (Vlsala’s) attack’. 3 * An inscription of the time of 
Kama II dated 1297 A.D., credits Vlsaladeva with having 
destroyed Dhara,' 1 and his court-poet Ganapativyasa has made 
this invasion of Malwa by Visala, the subject of his prabandha, 
the Dharadhvansa. 5 An undated inscription composed by the 
same poet also refers to Vlsala’s victory in Malwa. 6 All this 
evidence is a testimony to Vlsala’s success in Malwa. 

Jaitugi had yet to suffer another defeat. Nrvarman 
(1254-55 A.D.) of Yajvapala family is said to have defeated the 
king of Dhara and exacted tribute from him. 7 This king of 
Dhara was perhaps Jaitugi. 

Jaitugideva closed his reign sometime before A.D. 1255 which 
is the earliest known date of his successor, Jayavarman II. 8 

Jayavarman II: c. 1255-74 A.D. 

For Jayavarman II we have the following inscriptions : 

The Rahatgarh stone inscription which was issued on 28th 


i El, I,.p. 28, v. 58. 

a IA, VI, P- 212. 

a IA, XI, p. 107,. v. 4. 

i ASI, 1936-37, p. 98. 

5 IA, XI, p. 107, v. 18. 

6 Ibid., p. 104, v. 6. 

7 El, XXXIII, p. 69, v. 5. 

8 We agree neither with G.S. Ojha’s suggestion that Jaitugideva and 
Jayavarman II were one and the same person (RKI, p. 202), nor with 
H.C. Ray’s suggestion that Jaitugi may have, been known also as 
Jayasimha ( DHNI, II, p. 928) ; for, as suggested by D.C. Sircar, the two 
brothers, Jaitugi and Jayavarman, could not both of them have enjoyed 
the common name Jayasimha. El, XXXII, p. 146, 
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August, 1256 A.D. when Maharaja Jaya(varman)deva was 
ruling at Dliara. 1 

The Modi stone inscription dated 1257 A.D., refers to the 
reign of Jayavarman. 2 

The Atru inscription of Jayasimha II, dated 1257 A.D. 3 

The Mandhata plates, issued in 1260 A.D. 4 They contain 
53 lines and inform us that the king, while staying at 
Mandapadurga, caused the Pratihara Gangadeva to give the 
village of Vadauda in the Mahudapathaka to Madhavasarman 
and others. 5 

The Bhilsa inscription ofthe time of Jayasimha, dated V.S. 1320 
= 1263 A.D. 6 It refers to Bhailksvamidevapura (modern Bhilsa) 
where a pious act was performed by a lady during the reign 
of Jayasimha Paramara. 

The Pathari inscription, dated 1269 A.D., belongs to the king 
Jayasimha. 7 

The Mandhata plates of Jayasimha Jayavarman II, issued in 
the year 1274 A.D. 8 

There is a controversy among the scholars as to whether 
Jayavarman mentioned in the Rahatgarh, Modi and Mandhata 
records is identical with Jayasimha of the Pathari and Bhilsa 
inscriptions. 9 io This controversy has now been solved by the 
recent publication of the Mandhata plates in which the king is 
called Jayavarman in vv. 50 and 56 as well as in line 87 and 
v. 72; whereas he is called Jayasimha invv. 51-52. 30 This shows 
dearly that Jayavarman and Jayasimha were one and the same 
person. 11 On the basis of the inscriptions Jayavarman II may 
be assigned a reign period from 1255 A.D. to 1274'A.D. 


i ASR, (Cunn.), X, p. 31 ; I A, XX, p. 84, fn. 3. 

a PRAS, WC, 1904-05, p. 12 ; PRAS, WC, 1912-13, p. 56. 

3 PRAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 56. 

4 El, IX, pp. 117-23. 

s Ibid. 

6 El, XXXV, pp. 187-88. 

7 El, V, App., p. 23, no. 232 ; Nil, no. 623. 

s El, XXXII, pp. 139-56. 

0 D.C. Ganguly thinks that they were two different persons viz, 
Jayavarman II and Jayasimha II. GHP, p. 227. 

io El, XXXII, pp. 151-52, 156. 

n Ibid., p. 146. 
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V. 52 of the Mandhata plates of 1274 A.D. contains some 
information the nature of which is not very clear. The verse 
reads thus : 

TJddamdo dadatam patuh pravadatam=ujjagaro janata(m) 
bhavisri-Jayasimhaity—avanipo dharmm—aika-va(ba)ddhavratah i 
dauhitro=traku!evipaschid=uchitahpautro = tra pdtram srivo 
(yo ) matv—ettharh khalu Sambhur—imdum—analam prity— 
ottamdmge dadhau n 1 

According to D.C. Sircar, who has edited this inscription, 
this verse suggests that Jayavarman II was regarded both as a 
dauhitra and a pautra with reference to his succession to the 
Paramara throne. 2 3 This version of D.C. Sircar cannot, however, 
be taken as correct because it was not possible for a Paramara 
prince to marry a Paramara princess. The second line of the 
verse in fact states that Sambhu (Siva) kept with affection 
(prity) (both) the moon ( chandra ) and fire (agni) on his forehead 
(in the form of ardhachandra and his third eye), because in their 
family (kule) would be born Jayasimha, the learned dauhitra (of 
the lunar family) and the pautra (of the family of anala i.e. fire). 
The verse thus poetically expresses Jayavarman II’s relationship 
with Chandravamsa and Agnivamsa, implying thereby that 
Jayavarman II was the pautra of an Agnivamsi (i.e. a prince of 
the Agnivamsi Paramaras) 8 and a dauhitra of some Chandravamsi 
chief, perhaps of some Yadava prince of Devagiri. 4 

Hemadri’s Vratalchandaprasasti states that the ruler of Malwa 
was so much frightened by Mahadeva, the Yadava ruler of 
Devagiri (1261-71 A.D.) that he put a child on his throne and 
himself retired to practice austerities when he heard that 
Mahadeva did not use his sword against children and women. 5 * * 

1 Et, XXXII, p. 152, v. 52. 

2 Ibid., p. 146. 

3 The Paramaras trace their origin from the Agnikui.ida at Mt. Abu. 
Vide ante Chap. II. 

i The Yadavas trace their origin from the moon. Jayavarman II’s 
mother might have been the daughter of a Yadava chief. The inter¬ 
marriages between the royal families were quite common. 

5 m ^t^wnptcfiRr writ *tfi^jit ^ sng i 

fed f4i%fapq n?vn 

5IU f? RISP^er: s 

^pmis; %i4 thne fsR: Rwih ii?kji bg, i, pt. n, p. 274 . 
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If there is any truth in this statement it would mean that 
Jayavarman II who was the contemporary Paramara ruler of 
Malwa, retired from his position as a king. But this could have 
been only a diplomatic and a temporary measure, for we find 
Jayavarman II ruling in his own right and with full imperial titles 
in 1274 A.D., 1 that is long after the death of Yddava Mahadeva. 

V. 54 of the Mandhata plates refers to Jayavarman II’s success 
against a king whose kingdom lay to the south of the Vindhyas. 2 
This perhaps refers to Jayavarman II’s struggle with the Yadava 
king Ramachandra (1271-1309 A.D.), who according to his 
Thana plates dated 1272 A.D., ‘was a blast of the day of doom 
in extinguishing the lamps of the Malavas’. 3 

Jayavarman II came into conflict with the Chahamanas too. 
The Balvan inscription of Hammlra, dated 1284 A.D., states 
that his predecessor Jaitrasimha ‘acting as a new sun scorched 
Jayasimha even when the latter was seated at Mandapa’-, 4 i.e. 
Mandu. Jaitrasimha is also said to have captured at 
Jhampaithaghatta hundreds of the soldiers of the ruler of Malwa 
who were thereafter thrown into prison at Ranastambhapura 
(Ranthambhor) and enslaved. 5 

The setback received by the Paramaras at Jhampaithaghatta, 8 
however was no decisive reverse for the Paramaras. The 
Paramaras remained strong enough to fight against the 
Chahamanas of Ranthambhor a few years later. It seems that 
the struggle between Malwa and Ranthambhor of this period 
was a continuation of the struggle initiated by Vagbhata, the 
predecessor of Jaitrasimha, who might have captured the 
north-western part of Malwa, when he slew Devapala, the king 
of Malwa. 7 Vagbhata’s successor, Jaitrasimha had hence to 
fight against the Paramaras either to consolidate his hold on 
the conquered territory or to carry further the policy of 
annexation. 

1 El, XXXII, pp. 139-56. 

2 Ibid., p. 152. 

3 El, XIII, pp. 202-03. 

4 El, XIX, pp. 49-50, v. 7. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Jhampaithaghatta stands for Jhapait-gftaf on the Chambal river, 
ten miles due south of the Railway station of Lakheri in Kota Bundi. 
Sharma, D., op. cit.; p. 105, fn. 20. 

7 Vide ante Chap. IX. 
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The Mandhata plates mention the construction of temples and 
lakes by the orders of Jayavarman II’s Sddhanika Anayasimha, 
who did so after procuring his master’s permission. 1 Ajayadeva 
was the Mahapradhdna of Jayavarman II. 2 His Sandhivigrahika 
was Maladhara. 3 Jhakkura Narayana was a famous poet of 
the times. He is called Mahakavichcikravartin and the Atru 
(Kotah, Rajasthan) grant was made in his favour in 1257 A.D. 
by Jayasimha Jayavarman II. 4 

Jayavarman II’s last known date is 10th August, 1274 A.D. 5 
As his successor was on the throne in 1276 A.D., 6 it seems 
that Jayavarman II closed his reign sometime between 1274 
and 1276 A.D. 

Arjunavarman II and Bhoja II 

Arjunavarman II was a weak king. It was bad enough for 
Malwa to have so many enemies, it was still worse to have a 
weak king on the throne. 

During his reign Yadava ruler Ramachandra raided Malwa 
once again. The Udari stone inscription of Ramachandra dated 
in the year 1276 A.D. (Saka 1198), describes the latter as ‘a 
lion in destroying the multitude of the rutting elephants of 
Arjuna, the king of Malwa’. 7 

Next followed the invasion of Hammira, the Chauhan ruler 
of Ranthambhor, who succeeded Jaitrasimha in 1282 A.D. 8 9 
He is said to have defeated Arjuna, the ruler of Malwa and 
wrested his glory by force, to have captured latter’s elephant 
force and also a great deal of the wealth of Malwa. 8 

The Vaghelas from the west, too, could not resist the 
temptation of striking a blow at their tattering hereditary 
enemy. The Cintra inscription of Sarangadeva states that 


i El, XXXII, p. 152, v. 61. 

a El, IX, p. 120. 

a Ibid. 

4 ERAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 56, no. 2111. 

6 Cf. Friday, Maitra[Anuradlia)naksatra , Bhadrapada-sudi 7, V.S. 1331. 
El, XXXII, p. 153, 11. 91-92. 

6 See below p. 159, fn. 4. 

7 Annual Report Archaeological Survey, Mysore, 1929, p. 143. 

s HMK, VH, vv. 53-56. 

9 El, IX, p. 50. 
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Sarangadeva (1275-95 A.D.) reduced the power of the king of 
Malwa 1 with the help of one Vlsaladeva, who is described as 
the conqueror of the lord of Malwa and the Turuskas, 2 and 
Paramara Pratapasimha, who is mentioned as the conqueror of 
Malwa. 3 This Malwa king defeated by Sarangadeva was 
Arjunavarman II and not Jayavarman II as supposed by 
H.C. Ray. 4 

Arjuna’s own Chief Minister perhaps turned against him and 
thus increased the disorder in the country. The situation is 
thus described by the Muslim historian Wassaf who wrote his 
history Taziyatul Amsar in about 1300 A.D. : 

‘It may be about thirty years previous to my laying the 
foundations of this book that the king of Malwa died and 
dissension arose between his son and minister. 5 * After long 
hostilities and much slaughter, each of them acquired possession 
of a part of the country. In consequence of these disturbances, 
every year incursions are made into it from most parts of Hind, 
much property and wealth and captives, and fine linen ( kirdbs) 
being carried off, and as yet no change (for better) has taken 
place’. 8 

The powerful minister of Arjuna, who thus made himself 
master of a portion of Malwa was probably Goga or Kooka as 
he is called by the Muslim historians. Sarangadeva Vaghela is 
said to have defeated one Goga. 7 A late inscription dated 
1439 A.D. praises a Guhilot prince named Laksmasimha of 
Mewar, for having defeated Gogadeva, the king of Malwa. 8 
Firishta states that when Ain-ul-MultanI was sent by 
Alla-ud-din Khalji to reduce Malwa, ‘he was opposed by Koka, 

1 El, I, p. 281, v. 13. 

2 Asiatic Researches , XVI, p. 311 ; I A, XIV, p. 79, v. 42. 

3 IA, XLV p. 79, v. 42 ; vide infra Chap. XI. 

4 Jayavarman II would have closed his reign before 1276 A.D., for his 
successor Arjuna’s defeat at the hands of Yadava Ramachandra is 
recorded in the inscription dated 1276 A.D. See above p. 158, fn. 7. 

5 The king of Malwa referred to here was Jayavarman II who died 
sometime between 1274 and 1276 A.D. and the dissension referred to 
between his son and minister is the dissension between Arjunavarman II 
and his minister. 

s HIED, III, p. 31. 

i ASI, 1935-36, p. 98 ; ASI, 1907-08, p. 214, 11. 12-13. 

s Nil, no. 113 ; ASI, 1907-08, p. 214. 
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the Raja of Malwa with 40,000 Rajput horses and 10,000 foot’. 1 
This Koka is evidently a mistranscription of Goga. Though 
Firishta calls Koka or Goga as the king of Malwa, Amir 
Khusrau, the court-poet of Allau-ud-dln states that when Malwa 
was invaded by the Khaljl army, it was opposed by Rai Mahlak 
Deo of Malwa and Koka, his Pradhana , who had under their 
command a select body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry. 2 
Khusrau adds ‘Koka, the Wazier commanded the army and he 
was stronger in the country than even the Rai’. 3 But they 
were defeated by the Muslims and the ‘accursed Koka was 
slain, and his head was sent to the Sultan’. 4 It is possible that 
the faithless minister referred to by Wassaf was this Gogadeva, 
Goga or Koka who, at the time of the Khaljl invasion made a 
common cause with his sovereign and opposed the invaders. 
Firishta, who probably did not know the antecedents of Goga 
or Koka, was also not very far wrong in regarding Goga as the 
king of Malwa for he was at least a ruler de facto and exercised 
greater power than his de jure master. 

The Hammiramahakavya mentions Hammira’s victory over 
Arjuna, called therein the king of Sarasapur and a ruler named 
Bhoja who is called the master of Dhara. 5 It is not unlikely 
that Gogadeva might have put another scion of the Paramara 
family, Bhoja II, on the throne of Dhara and ruled himself in 
his name, while a part of Malwa still continued under the 
possession of Arjunavarman II. 

A disorganised state, with internal dissensions to add to its 
weakness, could not naturally survive long as an independent 
entity. It is even to be wondered at that it retained its freedom 
as long as it did. The Hindu invaders of Malwa had not 
perhaps cared much to possess its territory as its wealth. They 
perhaps were aware that it was difficult to defend it against 
external aggressions. The Slave Sultans of Delhi had raided it 
more than once, but had gone back leaving its people to their 
troubles and their rulers. But the attitude changed with the 
coming of the imperialistic Khaljl dynasty. Its first ruler 

1 TF, I, p. 361. 

z HIED, III, p. 76 ; Khazain-ul-Futuh, pp. 42 ff. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 HMK, IX, p. 73, vv. 14-18. 
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Jallal-ud-dln Khaljl captured Ujjain in 1291 A.D. 1 and invaded 
Malwa once again. 2 His successor Ala-ud-dTn Khaljl had by 
1302 A.D. destroyed the independence of the Chauhans of 
Ranthambhor, the Guhilas of Mewar and the Yaghelas of 
Gujarat, bringing down to their knees even the distant and 
proud Yadavas of Devagiri. 3 He advanced against Malwa with 
a large army in 1305 A.D. and as stated above, defeated Koka 
or Goga and his master Mahlak Deo 4 .with great slaughter. A 
little later the Khaljl general, Ain-ul-Mulk, captured Mandu 
and slew Mahlak Deo. 5 The king of Malwa is said to have 

1 CHI, III, p. 95 ; HIED, III, p. 148. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 169 ff. 

4 See above p. 160 fns. 1 and 2. 

6 Hazrat Amir Khusrau describes the conquest of the whole of Malwa 
and the fort of Mandu in the following manner : 

"... But on the southern frontier, Raja Mahlik Deo of Malwa 
and Kuka Pardhan had a permanent army of thirty or forty thousand 
chosen horsemen. The darkness of their (minds) and the dust raised 
by their legions had put the antimony of pride in their eyes .... 
Consequently, a body of select troops was sent by the Emperor against 
them who fell on those wanderers all of a sudden. Victory itself 
preceded them and had her eyes fixed upon the road to see when the 
triumphant army would arrive. When the army of Islam came upon the 
rebels, their eyes were closed and their backs were cut open with 
the blows of the sword. Streams of blood sank into the ground. 
So far as the human eye could see, the ground was muddy with 
blood . ... At this moment Kuka came 'like black earth in the mire’. 
In the twinkling of an eye he was pierced by innumerable arrows, 
and looked like a beehive with a thousand compartments, all full 
of bees , . . . His head was sent to the Imperial Court.... When 
Malwa, an extensive territory of which even clear-sighted geographers 
are unable to discover the limits, was conquered, Ain-ul-Mulk was 
appointed as the governor of Malwa by a royal firman and was 
instructed to reduce the fort of Mandu where the cowardly 
Mahlik Deo had withdrawn. Ain-ul-Mulk cleared the country (Malwa) 
of the remaining evil doers . . . the dark-faced Rai (Mahlik Deo) sent the 
light of his eye ( i.e. his son) in front and placed round him an enor¬ 
mous multitude which only contributed to his fall .... Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
troops fell upon them . . . the Rai’s son was slept the sleep of death . . . 
a spy ( didban ) came back from the fort and undertook to guide 
Ain-ul-Mulk .... In the course of the night Ain-ul-Mulk’s army 
reached the summit and fell on Mahlik Deo with the impetuosity of a 
shooting star before even his household gods were aware of it .... 

( Contd. on next page 
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died in a siege according to the Ndbhinandana-Jinoddhdra- 
Prabandha written in 1336 A.D. 1 A part of Malwa, however, con¬ 
tinued even thereafter under the Paramaras. In 1309 A.D. one 
Jayasimha (III) ruled at Udayapura. 2 The complete conquest of 
the kingdom was affected during the reign of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlaq. 8 


Contd. from previous page) 

Rai Mahlik Deo was burnt from head to foot in his battle with the 
shooting stars and fled to the stream of Sar, where he was slain. This 
event occurred on Thursday, the 5th of Jamadiul Awwal, 705 A.H. 
The gate of the fort of Mandu was opened before them like the eye of 
the fortune”. Khazain-ul-Fuuifi, pp. 42 ff. 

1 f i 

*KTEf rPtWffe: li P. 104. 

a I A, XX, p. 84. 

3 TA, I, pp, 217, 223. 



CHAPTER XI 


OTHER PARAMARA DYNASTIES 
Section I 

THE PARAMARAS OF ABU 

The Paramaras of Abu stand next only to the Paramaras of 
Malwa in their political and cultural achievements and they 
ruled for almost the same period as their brethren in Malwa. 
None of them, however, appears to have aspired to imperial 
power, for they are not known to have used the imperial title 
Paramabhattdraka-mahardjddhirdja-paramesvara, which was so 
popular with the Paramaras of Malwa. They were either 
Maharajas or Maharajadhirajas which speak of their semi¬ 
independent position. They are often referred to in the annals of 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat as their vassals. They had, for along 
period, no independent foreign policy and did not naturally 
play the same prominent role as their brothers, the Paramaras 
of Malwa. But as Abir is admitted by all the Paramaras as the 
original habitat of the family, it is not unlikely that the Abu 
family represented the main family, though some of its off¬ 
shoots proved to be stronger and steadier and attained greater 
renown. 

Their history, too, is rather obscure due to the paucity of 
material at our disposal. The first historical figure referred to 
in the inscriptions of this branch, is named as Sindhuraja, 1 who 
is merely referred to as the Maharaja of Marumandala. 2 If the 
title has airy significance, it would mean that besides being the 
master of Abu, he was also the ruler of some territory which is 
now included in the desert area of Jodhpur division of Rajasthan. 


1 The Kiradti inscription of Somesvara, IA, LXI, pp. 135-36, 

2 Ibid., p, 136, v. 4. 
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He was succeeded by Utpalaraja, 1 who is identified by 
D.C. Ganguly with Vakpati Munja, the Paramara ruler of 
Malwa, and who was also known by the name of Utpalaraja to 
his contemporaries. Further, taking this identification for 
granted, he has built up the ingenious theory that Vakpati II 
led his armies in the neighbourhood of Mt. Abu, conquered it 
and appointed his son Aranyaraja to look after the administration 
of the province of Arbudamandala. 2 But as already shown, 
Vakpatiraja II Utpalaraja ruled between 974 to 995 A.D. 3 and 
was a contemporary of Mularaja I Chaulukya, who is said to 
have deprived Dharanlvaraha the ruler of Abu of his kingdom. 4 * 
This Dharanlvaraha was a great grandson of Utpalaraja of the 
Abu line. 6 Contemporaneousness of the two Utpalas being thus 
absolutely impossible, we have naturally to reject D.C. Ganguly’s 
view that Aranyaraja was a son of Vakpati II, stationed at Abu 
after its conquest by the Paramaras of Malwa 6 and that 
Vakpati II established new Paramara settlements. 7 

Utpalaraja was succeeded by his son Aranyaraja 8 and 
Aranyaraja by his son Adbhuta Krsnaraja who is said to have 
been the very image of his father. 0 The Varkana inscription, 
engraved on the pedestal of an image of Mahavlra at Varkana 
(Jodhpur), has been attributed to this prince. It. is dated the 6th 


1 Most of the Paramara inscriptions of Abu mention Utpalaraja as the 
first chief of this family. On the basis of this historians like Ganguly 
think that Utpalaraja was the first ruling prince of this family. The 
Kiradu inscription, however, takes back the genealogy of this family by 
one generation and makes Sindhuraja, the predecessor of Utpalaraja, as 
the first ruling chief of this family. Vide ante Chap. V. 

2 GHP, pp. 22, 298. 

3 Vide ante Chap. V. 

4 El, X, p. 20, vv. 9-10. 

6 See App. II for the genealogical list. 

6 The Paramaras of Abu till then (i.e. up to the time of Utpalaraja) 
were quite independent from any obligation whatsoever as far as the 
Paramaras of Malwa were concerned who at that time were quite busy 
in stabilizing their hold in Malwa. Vide ante Chap. IV. 

7 For a detailed discussion on the identification of the two Utpalas, 
see Chap. V and our paper in the IHQ, 1958, pp. 174-76. 

8 His name and that of his successor have been peeled off in the 
Kiradu inscription, but they have been referred to in a number of 
Paramara inscriptions, i.e. the Abu ins., El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 2. 

s> Ibid. 
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day of the bright half of Asadha, Sarhvat 1024=16th June 
967 A.D. and records that during the reign of Krsnaraja, the 
image was set up by one Vardhamana of the Vestika family 
and the architect was Naraditya. 1 This is the earliest known ins¬ 
cription of this family. According to Hemachandra, a Paramara 
rajci of Mt. Abu helped Mularaja Chaulukya ( c. . 942-97 A.D.) 
in his campaign against Grharipu, the ruler of Saurastra. 2 If 
this statement be true, it was perhaps this Krsnaraja or one of 
his successors who assisted Mularaja Chaulukya. 

Dharanivaraha : c. 967-97A.D. 

According to the Abu inscription Krsnaraja was succeeded by 
Dharanivaraha. 3 He is mentioned also in the Kiradu inscription, 
dated 1161 A.D. 4 The bardic chronicles of Marwar state that he 
made himself master of the Navkot Marwar which he afterwards 
divided among his nine brothers. A Chhappaya (which is known 
in bardic chronicles all over Rajasthan) describes that 
Dharanivaraha gave Mandovar to one brother, Ajmer to the 
second, Gad Pugal to the third named Siddhasuva, Laudrava 
to the fourth named Gajamalla, Arbuda to Blranabhuva the 
fifth brother, Jalandhara to the sixth named Bhojaraja, 
Dharadhara to the seventh brother Jogaraja, Hansu to the 
eighth and Kiradu to the ninth. 5 There is only a small percentage 
of historical truth in this Chhappaya but even that slight 
percentage seems to have been enough to start a tradition. 

The Bijapur inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundl informs us 
that Dhavala gave asylum to Dharanivaraha, who was deprived 
of his kingdom by Mularaja. 6 Perhaps Dharanivaraha Paramara 

1 AS1 , 1935-36, p. 122. 

a DV, Y, v. 37 ; Ms Mala, p. 59. 

s El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 3. 

4 IA, LXI, pp. 135-36. 

5 The Chhappaya Chhanda runs thus : 

fiiPK ? f4T T fepT I 
TtfJTRT 3 ITT cftejr Y II 

tfPTC V) pi ^ H 

ftRTf «. I 4T <1WK W I 
WlftTOSSR TtH 4fi U El, XXII, p. 197. 

« El, X, p. 21, v. 12. 
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and Mularaja Chaulukya clashed because of their ambition to 
extend their territories, though Dharanlvaraha’s father Krsnaraja 
had been an ally of Mularaja I. Dharanlvaraha was worsted and 
had to seek refuge at the court of Dhavala of Hastikundl. As 
Dharanlvaraha must have ascended the throne sometime after 
967 A-D., 1 and the Bijapur inscription which refers to his defeat 
at the hands of the Chaulukya monarch is dated in 997 A.D., 
this incident must have taken place sometime between these 
two years. It had probably also some other political’consequences. 
Deprived of their ancestral possession, even though temporarily, 
Dharanlvaraha’s descendants perhaps tried to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. It was thus that one of his descendants established 
himself at Jalor. 2 

Dhurbhata and Mahipala alias Devaraja 

The Abu inscription mentions Sri Dhurbhata and Mahipala 
as the two sons of Dharnlvaraha who ruled successively after 
the demise of their father. 3 The Kiradu inscription mentions 
Devaraja as the successor of Dharanlvaraha, 4 and the later 
inscriptions of the Chandravatl Paramaras mention Mahipala 
alone as the successor of Dharaxiivaraha. 5 Mahipala is referred 
to in the Abu inscription as the son of Dharanlvaraha, the 
father of Dhandhuka and the grandfather of Krsnaraja 0 ; and 
Devaraja is mentioned as the father of Dhandhuka and grand¬ 
father of Krsnaraja in the Kiradu inscription. 7 It seems best to 

1 This is the date for his predecessor Krsnaraja. See above p. 165, 
fn. 1. 

2 See below our account on the Paramaras of Jalor. 

(tfhf) "3 11 El, XXXII, p. 137. 

Dr. Ojha’s surmise that Dhurbhata and Mahipala are the two names 
of one and the same person (RKI, p. 193), is wrong. The above 
mentioned verse states clearly that Dhurbhata and Mahipala were two 
sons of Dharanlvaraha. 

4 iB^IstTO— 

WW'TOWI (rt) • • • 

swrr i • • • • (u$n) ia, lxi, p. 136. 

s EI, IX, p. 13. 

6 EI, XXXII, p. 137, 

7 IA, LXI, p. 136. 
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identify these two princes. Probably after the death of 
Dharanlvaraha the kingdom passed first to Dhurbhata and then 
to Mahlpala alias Devaraja for whom we have an inscription 
from Ropi, dated 1002 A.D. 1 

The Ropi inscription states that Maharajadhiraja Sri Devaraja 
granted a field situated to the south of the city-wall ( Jcotfa) of 
Sri-mala (modern Bhinmal) while residing there, to one 
Aurakacharya, a son of Chandasivacharya and the head of the 
temple of Siddhesvaramahadeva at Khmemathuna (Ksatmama- 
thuka?), on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 2 The witnesses 
were Mahavaka, the preceptor of Devaraja and Purnachanda. 
The grant was written by Suryaravi, the son of Nyasa. 3 
Devaraja built a temple known as Devarajesvara. 4 Mahlpala 
alias Devaraja was succeeded by his son Dhandhuka sometime 
after 1002 A.D. 

Dhandhuka : c, 1010-40 A.D. 

Mahlpala’s son and successor, Dhandhuka must have been an 
important chief of this branch in as much as his name is 
mentioned in almost all the inscriptions of the Paramaras of 
Abu, as well as of Kiradu, though we have not so far come 
across any inscription of his own. 

According to the Kiradu inscription Dhandhuka ruled over 
Marumandala through the favour of Durlabharaja 6 who was 
the Chaulukya ruler of that name and who ruled between 
1010-21 A.D. S Thus early in his career, Dhandhuka seems to 
have accepted the Chaulukya suzerainty and perhaps with the 
Chaulukya help was able to drive away all his enemies from his 
mandalaP As to who these enemies were, we cannot be sure, for 
there were so many of ambitious Rajput princes and princelings, 
during this period, all of them eager to increase their power at 
the cost of their neighbours. But later on, in the reign of 

1 El , XXII, pp. 196-98. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 I A, LXI, p. 136. 

6 Ibid. 

e Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., p. 39. 

7 WTt?Tf fr) 1 . 

fa: trfwu II El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 4. 
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Bhlmadeva I Chaulukya, Dhandhuka decided to quit his 
kingdom and seek refuge with Bhoja Paramara of Malwa, 
instead of agreeing to the exacting demands of his new 
sovereign. 1 It was a clever move, for Bhuna disliking any 
increase in Bhoja’s power won Dhandhuka over to his side, 
probably by making some concessions. 2 

Dhandhuka must have closed his reign sometime before 
1042 A.D. which is the earliest known date of his successor. 
He had three sons viz, Purnapala, Dantivarman and Krsnadeva, 
who ruled one after the other. 3 

Purnapala : 1042-45 A.D. 

Relations between the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras of Abu 
seem to have been strained again in the reign of Purnapala, 
who is said to have reigned over Arbudamandala after defeating 
the enemy, which may perhaps mean his Chaulukya overlord 
who may have been defeated with the help of Bhojadeva of 
Dhara. 4 According to his Vasantgarh inscription Purnapala 
was ruling over Marumandala as its Maharajadhiraja in 
1042 A.D. 5 For Purnapala we have the following inscriptions : 

The Vasantgarh inscription, dated 1042 A.D. 6 Its object 
is to record that queen LahinI, a younger sister of Purnapala 
and widow of king Vigraharaja of Vata (Vatanagara or 
Vatapura=Vasantgarh) restored an ancient temple of the 
Sun god and founded a tank (VapI), apparently the same where 
the record was discovered. The inscription was composed by 
the Brahmana Matrisarman, the son of Hari and was engraved 

1 The Vimalavasahi inscription of Abu tells us that Dhandhuka, not 
agreeing to serve Bhlma, left the Chaulukya court and went away to 
Paramara Bhoja when the latter was residing at Chitrakuta. Vimala was 
appointed as the Dandapati of Arbudamaijdala by Bhlma I, sometime 
before 1031 A.D. El, IX, p. 148 ; vide ante Chap. VI. 

2 We are told that Vimala by his good offices restored cordial rela¬ 
tions between Dhandhuka and Bhlma I. Ibid. 

3 (i.e. Dhandhuka’s) 

45JDTT % II El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 5. 

i Vide ante Chap. VI. 

6 El, IX, pp. 10-15. 

6 Ibid, 
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by Sivapala, the son of Sutradhara Deuka', who was the son of 
Durga, the son of Sthapati Naga. 1 

The Varraan (Sirohi State) inscription, dated 1042 A,D. It 
records that in V.S. 1099, Jyestha Sudi 30=Wednesday, June 
14th 1042 A.D., Noohaka, son of Sorama, repaired the temple 
of Siva. 2 

The Bhadund inscription, dated 1045 A.D. 3 It was issued 
when a step-well was constructed by various gotras of 
Brahmanas who made it over to the people of Bhadund. 4 

Pitrnapala seems to have ruled over a pretty extensive 
territory extending at least from Vasantgarh to Bhadund. He 
perhaps died without any male issue and was therefore succeeded 
by his brother Dantivarman sometime after 1045 A.D. 

Dantivarman : c. 1045-60 A.D. 

Dantivarman’s reign seems to be neither very long nor 
politically eventful. He was succeeded not by his son, 5 but by 
his brother Krsnadeva (II) sometime before 1060 A.D. 6 

Krsnadeva II: 1060-66 A.D. 

Krsnadeva II did not start his political career at an auspicious 
moment, for with the death of Paramara Bhoja in 1055 A.D., 
the Paramaras of Chandravatl had lost one of their staunch 
supporters against the Chaulukya vandalism. Bhlma I, the 
Chaulukya ruler, took advantage of such a situation. He raised 
his sword once again against the Paramaras of Chandravatl, 
attacked Krsnadeva II, defeated him and put him in his prison. 
Krsnadeva II was, however, set free by the efforts of the 

i Eh IX, pp. 10-15. 

I'PRAS, WC, 1916-17, p. 72. 

3 JBBRAS, XXIII, pp. 75-80. 

& Ibid. 

5 That Dantivarman had a son is proved by the Abu prasasti (El, 
XXXII, p. 137, v. 6). It appears that either in the time of Dantivarman 
or after his death, there was a dispute for succession in which Krsnaraja, 
the younger brother of Dantivarman emerged out victorious. Thus 
Dantivarman’s son and grandson, i.e. Yogaraja and Ramadeva respec¬ 
tively were deprived of their right of succession. 

3 The date of the Bhinmal inscription of Krsnadeva II. BG, I, pt. I, 
pp. 472-73. 
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Chahamana ruler Balaprasada whose request was acceded to 
by Bhlmadeva of Gujarat. 1 

Krsnadevall had two sons viz, Kakaladeva 2 and Sochchharaja, 3 
the latter was perhaps appointed by Krsnaraja himself to rule 
over Bhinmal Kiradu area, while Kakaladeva succeeded him in 
Abu. Sochchharaja seems to have made himself independent of 
the chiefs of Chandravati in due course and thus became the 
founder of the Kiradu branch of the Paramaras. 4 

Kakaladeva and Vikramasimha 

Kakaladeva succeeded his father Krsnaraja II in Abu, 
sometime after 1066 A.D., and was in his turn succeeded by 
his son Vikramasimha, who was the contemporary of 


1 fftTT 



Sundha Hill ins., El, IX, p. 76,v. IS. 

2 DM W 1 v. 6 of the Abu ins. El, XXXII, 

p. 137. 

3 fen) BIT— 

II • • • • v. 14 of the Kiradu ins. I A, 

LXI, p. 136! 

4 For the history of this branch see below our section on the 
Paramaras of Kiradu. 

D.C. Ganguly thinks that Krsnaraja of Chandravati was different 
from Kfsnadeva of Kiradu. He has based his contention on the fact 
that Krjnadeva of the Bhinmal and Kiradu inscriptions, is mentioned as 
the grandson of Devaraja, while Kr?ijaraja the brother of Purnapala of 
Chandravati is referred to as a grandson of Mahlpala. {GHP, pp. 344-45). 
But we do not see why Ganguly should care only for the difference 
of the names of grandfathers and overlook the identity of the names of 
fathers of both the Krsnarajas. The father of Krsnaraja is Dhandhuka 
in the inscriptions of the Paramaras of Abu, Bhinmal as well as Kiradu. 
As to the grandfather of Kr?naraja having more than one name, we 
have several instances of one and the same prince, bearing more than 
one name. Even Chandragupta II, it may be remembered, was known 
also as Devaraja and is mentioned as such in his inscriptions. That 
Krsnaraja of the Abu inscription is the same as Krsnaraja of the Kiraglu 
and Bhinmal inscriptions can further be proved by the nearness of the 
dates of Purnapala (1042-45 A.D.), who was the eldest brother and the 
immediate successor of Dhandhuka, to those of Krsijaraja (1060-66 A.D.), 
who was the third brother and who succeeded Purpapala after the 
intervention of Dantivarman, 
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Kumarapala Chaulukya and Arnoraja Chahamana. 1 According 
to the Dvyasraycimahdkavya Vikramasimha was with Kumarapala 
Chaulukya as one of his feudatory chiefs when the latter attacked 
Arnoraja Chahamana. 2 But Jinamandana says that Vikrama, at 
the time of the actual struggle between Kumarapala and 
Arnoraja, went over to the side of Arnoraja. 3 The Hemachandra- 
suricharita in a way reconciles the two statements by stating 
that though Yikramasimha, the king of Abu, did all that he could 
to entertain the Gujarati soldiers on their way to Sapadalaksa, 
he lost his kingdom due to being suspected of treason against 
Kumarapala. 4 Vikramasimha was perhaps deposed and replaced 
by Yasodhavala, a son of Ramadeva and the grandson of 
Dantivarman. 6 Thus the Chandravatl kingdom passed on to the 
descendants of Dantivarman sometime before 1145 A.D., in 
which year Yasodhavala issued his Ajar! grant. 6 That 
Yasodhavala, the son of Ramadeva became the king of 
Chandravatl after Vikramasimha is evidenced also by the Abu 
inscription. 7 Dantivarman’s sonYogaraja and Yogaraja’s son, 
Ramadeva had been, we might remember, deprived of their 
patrimony by Vikramasimha’s grandfather Krsnaraja II. 8 

1 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., pp. 109-10 ; Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 52. 

a J3K, XVI, vv. 33-34. 

3 Kumar apalaprabandha, pp. 40-42, 

4 Prabhavakacharita, Hemachandrasuricharita. 

6 According to the chronicles when Kumarapala halted at Abu on his 
way to Sapadalaksa, Vikramasimha attempted to murder Kumarapala 
whom he considered to be an usurper. With this end in view he 
constructed a Vahiniyantra and invited Kumarapala to visit his palace 
and dine there. Kumarapala refused this offer but sent others. One of 
the Chaulukya officers came across the Vahiniyantra and on his return 
reported to Kumarapala that Vikramasimha contemplated treachery. 
At that time Kumarapala, however, was busy with Arnoraja, so he left 
Abu in peace. But after Anioraja was defeated Kurmrapala again came 
to Abu, arrested Vikramasiriiha and in his place set up Yasodhavala, 
the son of Ramadeva and nephew of Vikramasimha on the throne of 
Abu. Vikramasimha was brought to Anhilapattapa and thrown into the 
prison. PK, p. 52; Kumarapdlaprabandha, pp, 40-42-; KBCh, IV, vv. 231- 
62, 435-53. 

3 I A, LVI, p. 12. 

«faRTfa|X]5rt II El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 8. 

8 See above p. 169, fn. 5. 
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Yasodhavala : 1145-63 A.D. 

Yasodhavala ruled at Abu as a Mahamandalesvara of 
Kumarapala Chaulukya. Being a brave soldier he helped his 
master in his campaigns against Malwa. He crushed in battle 
Ballaja, the king of Malwa, 1 when he learnt that the latter had 
become hostile to Kumarapala, the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat. 2 

We have two inscriptions for Yasodhavala : 

The Ajar! inscription dated 1145 A.D. 8 It records a grant 
made at the village Ajar! by the queen SaubhagyadevI of the 
Chaulukya family (of Gujarat), during the prosperous reign of 
Mahamandalesvara Yasodhavala. 4 

The Achalesvara temple Mt. Abu inscription dated 1150 A.D., 
referred to by Kielkorn. 5 

Yasodhavala had two sons, Dharavarsa and Prahladana. The 
former succeeded him a little before 1163 A.D. which is the 
first known date for Dharavarsa, the most famous prince of 
this branch. 

Dharavarsa : 1163-1219 A.D. 

Dharavarsa’s reign was the most illustrious in the history of 
the Paramaras of Chandravatl. ‘He was an ornament’, says the 
Abu prasasti, ‘of the Paramara family and was the foremost 
among the kings. He was well-versed in the sastras and clever in 
the use of weapons. He was a man of dominating personality and 
the influence of his virtuous life on his subjects, whom he had 
won over by love, was considerable’. 6 The Parthaparakrama des¬ 
cribes him as having amazed the whole of India with his valour. 7 

i Vide ante Chap. VII. 

a El, VIII, p. 210, v. 35 ; El, XXXII, p. 137, v. 8. 

s IA, LVI, p. 12. 

* Ibid. 

5 El, IX, p. 149. 

6 WTOTOTheW ^kiig- 

snmrcfb (*m)~ 

m II El, XXXI1, p. 137, v. 9. 

1 Tkt JlffcT WRK 1 

Parthaparakrama, p. 2. 
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He was renowned for his skill in archery. 1 According to 
the Patanarayana prasasti, Dharavarsa could pierce with one 
arrow three buffaloes standing in line. 2 This fact is corroborated 
by a stone sculpture of Dharavarsa, found on the northern 
embankment of the Mandakinikunda outside the Achalesvara 
temple of Abu. It shows Dharavarsa taking aim with an arrow 
fixed on the string of a fully stretched bow. In front stand 
three life size figures of buffaloes with a hole across the belly of 
each, all the three holes being carved in a straight line. 8 For 
Dharavarsa we have a number of inscriptions ranging from 
1163 A.D. to 1219 A.D., 4 which prove that Dharavarsa ruled at 

1 v. 37 of the Abu inscription. El, VIII, p. 211. 

2 IA, XLV, p. 78. 

3 Muni Jinavijaya, The Holy Abu, p. 165. 

4 (i) The Kayadran inscription of V.S. 1220=1163 A.D. It records 
that Maharajadhiraja Mahamapdalesvara, the illustrious Dharavarsadeva 
granted a sdsana probably for the remission of taxes on Fulhali (a 
village) belonging to Bha{taraka Devesvara of the temple of Kasesvara. 
The royal order was executed by prince Prahladana. IA, LVI, p. 51. 

(ii) The Pindwara inscription dated V.S. 1233=1176 A.D. Fragmen¬ 
tary and unpublished. 

(iii) The Hathal inscription of V.S. 1237=1180 A.D. It records that 
in the victorious reign of Dharavarsa. the lord of Arbuda, the minister 
Kovidasa, on the occasion of Devotthana EkddaSi day, granted land in 
Sahilavada to Bhattaraka Visala Ugradamaka, a teacher of Saivadharma. 
I A, XLIII, pp. 193-94. 

(iv) The Ajar! inscription of V.S. 1240=1183 A.D. It records that in 
the victorious reign of king Dharavarsa of Chandravatl, the wife of 
prince Prahladana granted a certain piece of land to Arhata Jogadeva, 
while she was residing in the village of Ajaharl, the modern Ajarl. 
Parthaparakrama , App. II. 

(v) The Madhusudana temple inscription at Mungthala dated 
V.S. 1245=1188 A.D. Besides the name and the date, this inscription 
does not give any other information. ASI, 1906-07, p. 209. 

(vi) The Ajarl inscription dated V.S. 1247=1190 A.D. SRKI, p, 28. 

(vii) The Bamanvarji inscription dated V.S. 1249=1192 A.D. Except 
the date the rest of the inscription cannot be made out. Unpublished. 

(viii) The unpublished Jhadoll inscription of V.S. 1255=1198 A.D. 
It records that some orchard land was granted to the temple of 
Santinatha by SrngaradevI, the queen of Dharavarsa. 

(ix) The Pipdwara inscription dated V.S. 1256=1199 A.D. Unpub¬ 
lished and fragmentary. 


( Contd. on next page 
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least for fifty six years and his reign was the longest in the 
annals of the Paramaras of Abu. He was a contemporary of 
four Chaulukya rulers viz, Kumarapala, Ajayapala, Mularaja II 
and Bhlmadeva II. 

Early in his reign, Dharavarsa, apparently as the feudatory 
of Kumarapala, came in conflict with the armies of Malwa. 
The Abu prasasti tells us that he put to rout the brave soldiers 
of Malwa with a volley of his arrows on the banks of river 
Parna. While he was away on this expedition Yikramasimha’s 
son Ranasimha captured Abu. 1 An inscription, dated 
V.S. 1223 = 1166 A.D. from Sirohi, describes Ranasimha as the 
king of Chanda(Palli) i.e. Chandravatl, 2 the capital of the 
Paramara kingdom of Abu and records some grants of arhattas 
and drammas made to the god Kalcalesvara 3 in Ajar! by 
the Pancha (Pahchakula ) consisting of Jagaddeva and others. 4 

Contd. from p revious page) 

(x) The Mt. Abu inscription dated V.S. 1265=1208 A.D. At that time 
MahamanclaleSvara Dharavarsa was ruling over Arbudamandala under 
the overlordship of Chaulukya Bhima II. Prince Prahladana is described 
as a Yuvaraja. IA, XI, pp. 220-30. 

(xi) The Roheda inscription dated V.S. 1271=1214 A.D., discovered 
from the local Sun temple. It records that Mahdmanclalesvara Dhara¬ 
varsa granted one halavdha of land in the village of Savadavrddha to a 
merchant named Aupa. IA, LVI, p. 51. 

(xii) The Kantala inscription dated V.S. 1274=1217 A.D. SRKI, p. 27. 

(xiii) The Makaval inscription dated V.S. 1276=1219 A.D. Ibid., 

pp. 33-34. 

(xiv) The Fragmentary and undated inscription from Roheda. Ibid., 
p. 33. 

1 WKft (®g) YT [$] (!:) 1 

tMf to (g) fepnfir (f*r) ’j.) #(£) & (r) sercj n 

EI, XXXII, pp. 137-38, v. 10. 

2 PRAS, WC, 1910-11, p. 39. 

3 The Kakalesvara temple might have been built by Kakaladeva, the 
grandfather of Ranasimha, and the son of Kj-snaraja IT. 

4 in this inscription Ranasimha is called Mahdmapdalesvara and he is 
also styled as Rdjakula. Dr. Bhandarkar, on the basis of this epithet 
Rdjakula, has identified Ranasimha with Raval Ranasimhadeva of 
the Guhilot dynasty (PRAS, WC, 1910-11, p. 39). But he himself has 
at some other place surmised that the title Rdjakula or Raval was 
used by a number of families i.e. Guhilots, Chahamanas and Paramaras 
etc. He also says that till then the title Rdjakula or Raval had not 
become political but was rather religious (PRAS, WC, 1909-10, p. 52). 

(Contd. on next page 
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Dharavarsa however got back his kingdom with the help of 
Kumarapala Chaululcya. ‘Having pleased his master’, we are 
told by the Abu inscription, ‘by means of his wisdom, devotion 
and valour, Dharavarsa got back his own kingdom through 
his ( i.e . his master Kumarapala’s) favour’. 1 

Dharavarsa seems to have come into conflict with the lord 
of Konkana. We are told by the Neminatha Mt. Abu inscription 
that, ‘the wives of the lord of Konkana shed drops of tears from 
their lotus-like eyes when Dharavarsa inflamed with anger, held 
his ground on the battle-field’. 2 A fragmentary inscription from 
pholaka also praises Dharavarsa along with other chiefs of the 
Chaulukyan overlord perhaps Kumarapala, for having taken 
part in a campaign against Malikarjuna the king of Konkana. 3 
Dharavarsa may have fought with the lord of Konkana on behalf 
of his overlord Kumarapala Chaululcya, who is credited by the. 
Gujarat chronicles with the defeat of Malikarjuna, the king of 
Konkana. 4 

With the death of Kumarapala, the Chaululcya power started 
declining 5 and during the weak rule of his successors Ajayapala 
and Balamularaja, the Chaulukya feudatories started becoming 
independent. Samantasimha, the Guhila chief of Mewar, attacked 
the Gurjara territory and wounded Ajayapala, 0 but the latter’s 
prestige was saved by the timely assistance rendered by 
Prahladana, the younger brother and Yuvaraja of Dharavarsa. 7 

contd. from previous page) 

So on the basis of the title Rajakula used by Ratjasimha we cannot 
say that he belonged to the Guhilot family. As we shall see below 
Somasimha, the son of Dharavarsa also assumed the title Rajakula. 
Hence the identification proposed by Bhandarkar [is not acceptable to 
us. Not only this as we have already seen the Abu inscription makes 
it clear beyond any doubt that Rapasimha the son of Vikramasimha 
did occupy the throne of Chandravati. See above p. 174, fn. 1. 

1 wiw A «r(sr)Rb RTCtfrrH 

5 HV4RN ] FRtf BIT (?X) 11 EI > XXXII, p. 138, v. 11. 
a El, VIII, p. 211, v. 36. 
a El, XXXV, p. 91. 

4 Pc, pp. 122-23 ; BG, I, pt. I, pp. 185-86 : KK, II, vv. 47-48 ; SK, II, 
v. 43. 

5 Vide ante Chap. IX. 

o Surdthotsava, XV, v. 32 ; IA, L1II, pp. 100-02. 

7 El, VIII, p. 211, V. 38. 
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The next important event of the reign of Dharavarsa was his 
struggle with the Muslim invaders of Gujarat in 1178 A.D. 
Marching by way of Multan, Uchchha, 1 and ICiradu, 2 3 the 
Muslims under the leadership of Muhammad Ghorf, captured 
Nadol, the capital of Kelhana Chauhan.® On reaching near the 
foot of Mt. Abu, the Muslim armies found themselves opposed 
by the joint forces of Dharavarsa, Kelhana the ruler of Nadol, 
and his brother Klrtipala. 4 The Sundha Hill inscription puts the 
scene of the battle at Kasahrda, 5 6 the modern Kayadran of the 
Sirohi state, 0 from where we have an inscription of Dharavarsa, 
dated 1163 A.D. 7 According to the Prabandhalcosa, Dharavarsa 
let the Muslims advance unmolested into the pass, and then 
closed upon from the rear, and in the front the Muslims were 
attacked by the Gurjaras. 8 A large number of Muslim soldiers 
were killed and those who survived had to suffer extreme 
hardships on their way back to Ghazni. Their leader Muhammad 
Ghori was wounded. 9 This victory won by the Paramaras of 
Abu, while assisting their Chaulukya overlord, was decisive as 
it kept away the Muslims from Gujarat for nearly thirteen years. 

The Parthdpardkrama of Prahladana gives Dharavarsa the 
credit of having repelled a nocturnal attack of the king of 

1 TA, I, p. 36. 

2 PV, p. 256. 

3 HIED , II, p. 294 ; Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 138. 

4 The Sundha Hill inscription credits these brothers with having 

crushed the power of the Turu§kas. El, IX, p. 77. 

6 Ibid., v. 36. 

6 Kayadran is a village about four miles from the Kivarli station on 
the Western Railway. 

7 See p. 173, fn, 4 (i), 

3 PK, p. 117. 

The PK puts this incident in the reign of Viradhavala Vaghela. 
D.C Ganguly thinks that the defeat of Muhammad Ghori at Kayadran 
and the one referred to in the PK, were two different events, the latter 
he puts in the time of lltutmish. ( GHP , pp. 313-14). 

There is, however, no sufficient evidence to prove a battle near Abu 
between Viradhavala and lltutmish. It seems more likely that the armies 
of lltutmish were defeated by Jayasimha, the ruler of Mewar and they 
could never come beyond Nagabj-da, the capital of Mewar (Nagari 
Prachariijl Patrika, III, pp. 123-24). Not only this all the Muslim 
historians are silent about lltutmish’s invasion of Gujarat. It seems that 
the PK is actually relating the incidents as they happened in 1178 A.D., 
but it has, by mistake, put them in the reign of Viradhavala. 

3 TF, I, p. 170 ; TN, I, p, 516. 
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Jangalas 1 2 i.e. Prthvlraja III of Sakambharl. It seems that 
Prthvlraja III of Sakambharl, during the course of his war against 
Gujarat led his night attack against Dharavarsa, a loyal 
feudatory of Gujarat, but was defeated. 

So far Dharavarsa had been a loyal feudatory of the 
Chaulukyas. But during the weak rule of Bhlma II, when he 
found many of his friends aggrandising themselves at the cost 
of the declining kingdom of Gujarat, Dharavarsa too could not 
forbear the temptation of being independent. His efforts, 
however, were frustrated by Arnoraja Yaghela, who came to 
the rescue of the Gujarat sovereign. Dharavarsa might have 
been defeated, for the Sukrtaklrtikallolini of Jayasimha relates 
that Arnoraja broke down the power of the lords of Medapata 
(Mewar) and Chandravati. 8 

Dharavarsa, probably, suffered also at the hands of the 
Chahamanas of Nadol. The PaladI inscription of Sri Kelhanadeva, 
dated 1193 A.D., refers itself to the reign of Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Kelhanadeva and his son Jayatsldeva, 3 and also mentions the 
latter’s chief-minister Villahana and another person Rajadeva, 
son of Su(Bhu?)madeva. The name of Yuvaraja Jayatsldeva 
is mentioned in the record along with that of his father. ‘It is 
possible’, says Bhandarkar, ‘that the Yuvaraja had been enjoying 
the country around PaladI as his Bhukti’. 4 If this be so, the real 
importance of the inscription for us would lie in the conclusion 
deducible from it that in the year 1193 A.D., that is even 
before the end of the 12th century, the Chahamanas had 
penetrated into the kingdom of the Paramaras as far as PaladI 
which was not more than forty miles, as a crow flies, from 
Chandravati, the capital of Pharavarsa. 

In the year 1197 A.D. Muhammad GhoiTs successor 
Qutb-ud-din-Aibak resumed the conquest of western India. 5 
Proceeding from Ajmer, ‘he captured the forts of Pall (i.e. Ball) 


1 Parthaparakrama, p. 3. 

2 SKK, p. 78, v. 75. 

a PRAS, WC, 1916-17, p. 65. 

G.H. Ojha gives the date of the inscription as V.S. 1239=1183 A.D., 
but according to S.K. Pillai it is wrong. The details are correct only 
for V.S. 1249=1193 A.D. 

* PRAS, WC, 1916-17, p. 65. 

5 Taj-ul-Ma‘asir, HIED, II, pp. 229-30. 
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and Nandul (i.e. Nadol) ; but he too, like his predecessor 
found the Hindus collected under their leader Rai Karan and 
Darabaras, in great numbers, at the foot of Mt. Abu, who at 
the mouth of a pass stood ready for fight and slaughter’. 1 This 
time the Muslims gained a victory though the Hindus fought 
as bravely as before. 2 Rai Karan escaped and Anahilapattana 
fell into the hands of the Muslims. Dharavarsa obviously must 
have shared in the defeat of the Hindus. But it did not mean 
the end of the kingdom of Chandravatl. Inscriptional evidence 
Shows that Dharavarsa continued to rule over his territory 
even after 1197 A.D. Similarly the Chaulukyas and Vaghelas 
continued in Gujarat. 

Dharavarsa perhaps was one of the MarWar chiefs who 
rebelled against the authority of Gujarat when it was threatened 
by Yadava Simhana from the south, Paramara Devapala from 
the south-east and the Muslims under Iltutmish from the 
north-east. 3 The Hammtramadamardana states that Dharavarsa 
and his allies made up their differences with Vlradhavala 4 * and 
presented a united front when the Muslims reached the 
battlefield. 6 As. the enemy retired from the field, there was no 
actual fighting. 6 

Dharavar$a had two queens, viz, GigadevI and Srhgaradevi, 
of whom the former was the chief queen. Srhgaradevi was a 
daughter of the Chauhan chief Kelhana. 7 8 Dharavarsa’s younger 
brother was Prahladana whom.he had appointed his Yuvardja , a 
The latter perhaps predeceased Dharavarsa and so Dharavarsa 
waasucceeded by his son Somasimha sometime after 1219 A.D. 


1 Taj-ul-Ma’asir, HIED, II, pp. 228-31. 

Firishta puts the date of this invasion in 1196 A.D. and he names 
the leaders -as Wallen and Darabarz (TF, I, p. 196). Wallen has been 
identified with Prahladana, the younger brother of Dharavarsa. 

2 Nizami says that after facing each other for some time the battle 
which was contested seriously from dawn to midday, ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Hindus [HIED, II, pp. 228-31). The same is 
the version of Firishta. 

3 Vide ante Chap. IX. 

iHMM, II, v. 8. 

s Vide ante Chap. IX. 

8 Ibid. 

7 See above p. 173, fn. 4 (viii). 

8 For Prahladana see App. V. 
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Somasimha : c. 1220-36 A.D. 

Dharavarsa’s son and successor Somasimha is said to have 
obtained training in Sastravidya from his father Dharavarsa and 
in Sastravidya from his uncle Prahladana and in liberality 
from both. 1 He assumed the title Maharajakula . 2 We have the 
following inscriptions for this prince ;— 

Mt. Abu stone inscription (No. I) at the temple of Neminatha, 
dated 1230 A.D. 3 

Mt. Abu inscription (No. II) at the temple of Neminatha 
(Abu), dated 1230 A.D. 4 

The weather-worn inscription of Nana. It is dated Y.'S. 1290— 
1233 A.D. We are told that Nanaka (Nana) was in the 
possession of a favourite of the heir-apparent Kaphadadeva, 
i.e. Krsnaraja. Nana was perhaps given to Yuvaraja Krsnaraja 
by Somasimha to meet the former’s personal expenses. 5 

The Devakhetra inscription, dated V.S. 1293=1236 A.D. 
Nothing can be made out of it except the name Somasimha and 
the date. 6 

Recently an inscribed slab belonging to the Sonigira Chauhans 
of Jalor has been discovered in the compound of-the Santinatha 
temple at Barlut in the Sirohi District of Rajasthan,, about 13 
miles to the north-west of Sirohi. 7 The record is dated in Y.S. 
1283 = 1226 A.D., falling in the reign of the Songira Chauhan 
ruler Udayasimha of Jalor. This ruler, who was the son of 
Samarasimha, grandson of Klrtipala (Kitu) and great-grandson 
of king Alhapa (1152-61 A.D.) of Nadol, is known from records 
of his time with dates ranging from 1205 A.D. to 1249 A.D. 
The discovery of the inscription shows that during the reign 
of king Somasimha Paramara the Songira Chauhans had 
penetrated into the Sirohi territory and established their hold 
over the Sirohi region. This area which was brought under 


YW spji; ii El, VUL p. 211. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. 

3 Ibid., pp. 208-19. 

4 Ibid., pp. 219-20. 

6 D.G’s Annual, 1907-08, p. 226. 

6 ARRM, 1910-11, p. 7. 

7 El, XXXVI, pp. 33-38. 
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the sway of Udayasimha continued in the hands of his son 
Chachigadeva. 

Somasimha is said to have remitted the taxes of the 
Brahmanas. 1 He was succeeded by Krsnaraja (III) sometime 
after 1236 A.D. 

Krsnaraja III 

We have no information for the career of this prince. He is 
given only conventional praise by the prasasti writers. 2 He was 
succeeded by his son Pratapasimha. 3 

Pratapasimha 

During the reign of Pratapasimha the fortunes of the 
Paramaras of Chandravatl had sunk low. The Chauhan ruler 
Chachigadeva of Jalor is said ‘to have enjoyed the fall of the 
tremulous (or leaping) Patuka . . .’. 4 This Patuka has been 
identified with Paramara Pratapasimha of Abu. 6 The Abu 
Paramaras, it seems, had lost a considerable part of their 
territory to the Chauhans.® 

5WWife! BTOTfiRf 3RT: II El, VIII, p. 211. 

2 He is described as one whose splendour is beyond all measure, who 
is endowed with fame and compassion (and) who (therefore) resembles 
the glorious Krsria, the son of Vasudeva who is united by his mother. 
El, VIII, p. 211. 

3 The Kalajra (Sirohi State) Jaina inscription, dated V.S. 1300= 
1243 A.D., refers to a prince named Alhapadeva or Alhapasimhadeva, 
who is described as Maharajadhiraja of Chandravatl (Nahar, P.C., 
Jaina Inscriptions, pt. I, p. 226 ; PJLM, pt. II, p. 426). 

This inscription does not mention the family of Alhapadeva. No 
other record of this prince has been discovered so far, nor do the 
chronicles refer to him. On the other hand, the Patanarayana inscrip¬ 
tion of 1287 A.D. mentions Pratapasimha as the successor of Kpsnaraja 
(III) (IA, XLV, p. 78). G.H. Ojha thinks that Alhanadeva may have 
ruled between Kr§paraja III and Pratapasimha, but being a collateral 
his name is omitted in the inscriptions. RKI, p. 179, fn. 4. 

4 v. 50 of the Sundha Hill inscription, dated 1262 A.D., El, IX, p. 78. 
8 Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 157. 

6 Two of Chachigadeva’s inscriptions, namely those at Sundha Hill 
and Sonpur [El, IX, pp. 70-79 ; ARRM, 1910-11, p. 5, no. 13), lie only 
a short distance from Abu in Sirohi. Another inscription of his, dated 

V.S. 1330=1274 A.D. has been discovered from Barlul, along with his 
father’s inscription. El, XXXVI, pp. 33-38. 
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Sometime after this the Paramara kingdom of Abu seems to 
have been conquered by the Guhilas of Mewar. An inscription 
from Abu, dated 1285 A.D. records that king Samarasimha 
Guhila ordered the repair of a matha on Mt. Arbuda and the 
erection of a golden staff in honour of the god Achalesvara 
(Siva). 1 This shows that Abu at that time was under the suzerainty 
of Samarasimha Guhila of Mewar. Pratapasimha, however, 
recaptured Chandravatl, the capital, from the Guhilas with the 
help of Vlsala, the governor of Sarangadeva Vaghela. The 
Patanarayana inscription of Pratapasimha, dated 1287 A.D., 
says that the latter defeated one Jaitrakarna and regained 
Chandravatl from him. 2 This Jaitrakarna may have been the 
governor of Samarasimha Guhila. Vlsala took a prominent part 
in installing Pratapasimha and for that reason is described as 
the king of Abu by the Patanarayana inscription. 3 Vlsala 
remained in charge of Abu at least up to 1293 A.D. 4 

Pratapasimha’s minister was Brahmana pdhana w h 0 rebuilt 
the temple of Patanarayana near Girwar in 1287 A-D. B 

An inscription from Dhandhpur dated V.S. 1347=1290 A.D. 
describes one ‘Paramara Pat ala suta Arjuna \ 6 This Patala has 
been identified with Pratapasimha. Dr. Sukhthankar, however, 
thinks that Paramara being too common a clan name among the 
Rajputs, there is no sufficient reason for identifying Paramara 
Patala with Paramara Pratapasimha. 7 The nearness of the dates 
of Pratapasimha and Arjuna’s inscriptions (viz, 1287 A.D. and 
1290 A.D.), however leads us to think that the identification is 
not improbable. 

Vikramasimha 

For Vikramasimha we have Varman inscription dated 
V.S. 1356=1300 A.D. 8 We do not know his relationship with 
Pratapasimha. Shortly after this date we find the Chauhans 


1 1 A, XVI, pp. 345-55. 
a IA, XLV, pp. 77-80. 
s Ibid. 

i PO, III, pp. 69-73 ; Majumdar, A.K., op. cit., p. 184. 
s IA, XLV, pp. 77-80. 
a PRAS, JVC, 1916-17, p. 69. 

7 Ibid. 

s PRAS, JVC, 1916-17, p. 72. 
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rilling over Arbudamandala. It thus seems that either during 
the reign of Vilcramasimha or his successor, the Chauhans 
conquered Chandravati from the Paramaras and then put an 
end to the rule of their dynasty. This conquest must have been 
affected between 1300 A.D. to 1312 A.D. 1 Thus the Paramaras 
of Abu closed their career almost simultaneously with the 
Paramaras of Malwa. 


Section II 

THE PARAMARAS OF BHINMAL OR KIRADtJ 

The Paramara principality of Kiradu was founded by 
Sochchharaja, a son of Krsnaraja II of Chandravati. 2 The main 
source of information regarding the history of this line is the 
Kiradu inscription of Somesvara, dated 1141 A.D.. and 
1161 A.D., 3 which gives the following genealogy : 

Sindhuraja 

I 

Dus(utp)ala 

I 

Two names have peeled off 

! 

Dharanldhara 

Devaraja 

I 

Dhandhuka 

I 

Krsnaraja (II) 

I 

Sochchharaja 

I 

Udayaraja 

Somesvara. 

1 Though the Songira Chauhans had appropriated some part of the 
Sirohi area from the Paramaras sometime before 1226 A.D., the region 
around Mt. Abu and Chandravati, however, did not fall into the 
hands of the Chauhans until the time of the Devada king Luntigadeva, 
EL XXXVI, p. 35. 

NainsI also tells us that the Chauhans conquered Abu from the 
Paramaras. Khyat , pt. I, pp. 120-23 ; Sharma, D., op, cit., pp. 175-77. 

2 See above, p. 170. 

s IA, LXI, pp. 135-36. 
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D.C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Sindhuraja of the Kiradu 
inscription is the same as Sindhuraja of Malwa. He thinks that 
the Kiradu branch of the Paramaras was founded by Dusala, a 
son of Sindhuraja of Malwa and nephew of Vakpati II. His 
contention is that after his victorious campaigns, Vakpati II 
appointed various princes of the royal family to rule over the 
newly added territories of the Paramara kingdom, and one 
such principality was that of Bhlnmal and Kiradu where Dusala 
was appointed. 1 2 

D.C. Ganguly’s identification of two Sindhuraja’s viz, 
Sindhuraja of the Kiradu inscription and Sindhuraja of Malwa 
is highly imaginative and full of chronological improbabilities. 
History does not know of any son of Sindhuraja of Malwii, 
named as Dusala; at least there is neither any epigraphic nor 
traditional evidence for him. Secondly, if we take the year 
1141 A.D. a as the year of Somesvara’s accession and if we allot 
a reign period of twenty five years to his predecessors, we fin d 
that Sindhuraja of the Kiradu inscription would have ruled 
sometime in the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. 
Sindhuraja of Malwa, on the other hand, was on the throne in 
the first decade of the 11th century A.D. 3 That is to say the 
two Sindhurajas are separated from each other by at least a 
hundred years. This being the case, neither Sindhuraja of the 
Kiradu inscription can be identical with Sindhuraja of Malwa, 
nor could his son (Kiradu Sindhuraja’s) Utpala (Dusala) be a 
nephew of Vakpati Munja of Malwa. 

Actually the foundation of the Kiradu line took place in the 
reign of Sochchharaja, whose ancestors till then have been the 
rulers of Abu, though they might have controlled also the 
territory of Kiradu. As we have seen already, Krsnaraja II 
(1060-66 A.D.) had two sons viz, Kakaladeva and Sochchharaja. 
Krsnaraja II perhaps appointed Sochchharaja as a governor of 
the Bhinmal area. 4 After the death of his father, Sochchharaja 
might have either made himself independent of the Chandravatl 
Paramaras ; or it may be that Krsnaraja II had divided his 
kingdom into two parts, assigning Abu to Kakaladeva and 

1 GHP, pp. 22-23 ; Vide ante Chap. Y. 

2 I A, LXI, pp. 135-36. 

3 Vide ante Chap, V. 

4 See above p, 170, 
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Bhinmal-Kiradu to Sochchharaja. Like the Abu chiefs, the 
chiefs of this family accepted the suzerainty of the Chaulukyas 
of Gujarat. 

Sochchharaja who ruled sometime between c. 1075 A.D. and 
c. 1125 A.D., was succeeded by his son Udayaraja, 1 who is said 
to have conquered Choda, Gauda, Karnata and Malwa. 2 This 
description being a panegyric boast, can at the most mean that 
Udayaraja fought from the side of his overlord, Jayasimha 
Siddharaja Chaulukya (1093-1142 A.D.) against the Cholas, 
Gaudas, 3 Karnatas and the Malavas, and thus participated in the 
victories of his master. But such an interpretation too is far from 
certain. Udayaraja would have ruled between c. 1125-41 A.D. 
He was succeeded by his son Somesvara who is the best known 
prince of this family. 

Somesvara is said to have regained his lost kingdom of 
Sindhurajapura 4 * through the favour of (Chaulukya) Jayasimha 
Siddharaja (perhaps in V.S. (11)98=1142 A.D.). 8 This may mean 
that the Paramaras of Kiradu, though deprived of at least a part 
of their territory sometime before 1141 A.D., regained it later 
with the assistance of Jayasimha Siddharaja. 

In the year 1148 A.D. Somesvara is said to have been firmly 
established in the reign of Chaulukya Kumarapala. 6 As suggested 
by A.K. Majumdar, this might mean that the new king 
Kumarapala confirmed his father’s feudatory Paramara 
Somesvara. 7 

1 IA, LXI, p. 136,1. 15. 

2 Ibid. 

3 These Gaudas are different from the Gaudas of Bengal. There was a 
small state known as Gauda in the Punjab. Udayaraja may have helped 
Jayasimha in his battle against the people of this Gauda state of the 
Punjab. 

4 This place has not been identified so far. 

6 siqfefuftqfvrr — [n - - - m — (?) — 
i ugsr: [n?$u] 

6\ Q\ 

— feqjTisiHUsu i w b! (ul)qti 

11ROII IA, LXI, p. 136. 

6 gyisj 4] qifqTfit's (<q) si i 

lid II 

[f%] Jr M fURKPhi — i ibid., w. 20 - 22 . 

7 Majumdar, A.K., op. cit„ pp. Ill, 255, 
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Somesvara however was not destined to rule in peace in his 
hereditary kingdom. Sometime in V.S. 1209=1152 A.D. we 
find Alhana, the Chauhan chief of Nadol, ruling in Kiratakupa 
i.e. Kiradu, which he is said to have obtained by the favour of 
Chaulukya Kumarapala. 1 It seems that Somesvara was replaced 
by Alhana in 1152 A.D., because the former lost the favour of 
his overlord due to some reason which is not known. Somesvara, 
however, was able to please his master by his loyalty for he 
regained his patrimony by 1161 A.D. (V.S. 1218), i.e. the year 
in which we find him ruling in Kiratakupa i.e. Kiradu along 
with Sivakupa 2 perhaps Sheo, which lies in the western part of 
Jodhpur division of Rajasthan. 

Somesvara is also associated with the capture of the forts of 
Tanukotta and Navasara 3 i.e. Tanaut in Jaisalmer and Nansar 
in Jodhpur, from a prince named Jajjaka. He also exacted 
from Jajjaka, 1700 horses (including one five-nailed and eight 
peacock breasted horses) on Tuesday of the bright half of 
ASavina V.S. 1218 at 4| hours after the sunrise. 4 * But when Jajjaka 
acknowledged the allegiance to the Chaulukya king (Kumarapala), 
Somesvara reinstated him in his former possessions. 6 7 

In the year V.S. 1235=1178 A.D. we find the Chahamana 
prince Madanabrahmadeva ruling over Kiradu, as the feudatory 
of the Chaulukya king Bhlmall. 6 Perhaps Somesvara died with¬ 
out any male issue and so his territory passed on to the 
Chahamana feudatory chief of the Chaulukyas, or it may be that 
Somesvara’s descendants lost the confidence of the Chaulukya 
overlord. In any case the Paramaras of Kiradu seem to have 
closed their history before 1178 A.D7 


1 El, XI, pp. 43-46. 

2 IA, LXI, p. 136, vv. 21-23. 

8 Ibid., vv. 24-26. 

4 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

« IA, LXII, p. 42. 

7 One Asala the ruler of Kiradu is mentioned in the Sundha Hill 
inscription, as having been wounded by the arrows of Klrtipala 
Chahamana, {El, IX, p. 77, v, 36). He may have been a descendant of 
Somesvara. 
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Section III 

THE PARAMARAS OF JALOR 1 2 * 4 * 

The Jalor inscription of Paramara Visala, dated V.S. 1174= 
1118 A.D. 2 has revealed to us the existence of another branch 
of the Paramaras who held sway in Jalor. This was the solitary 
epigraphic record of this dynasty till the recent publication of a 
copper-plate charter issued from Jalor (Jabalipura) by Mahaman- 
dalesvara Vijayaraja on 16th April, 1109 A.D., during the 
reign of king Visala. 3 The genealogy of this family as given 
in these inscriptions stands thus : 

Vakpatiraja 

Chandana 

1 

Devaraja 

Aparajita 

Vijjala 

I 

Dharavarsa 

I 

Visala 

This Vakpati, who was the founder of the Jalor branch of the 
Paramaras, however, was different from Vakpati II of Malwa. 4 
The latter did not, to the least of our knowledge, have any 
male issue and so appointed his nephew Bhoja Paramara as 
his Yuvciraja and was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja. 6 * 
Vakpati of Jalor inscriptions, on the other hand, had a son 
named Chandana. 8 This branch of the Paramaras seems to have 
been an offshoot of the Paramaras of Abu and like the Kiradu 

1 Jalor, also referred to as JabSlipura or Javalipura, lies 38 miles to 
the north-west of Sirohi. 

2 IA, LXII, p. 41. 

s IHQ, 1961, pp. 160-64. 

4 D.C. Ganguly and following him Sadhuram have identified them. 

GHP, pp. 19, 52 ; IHQ, 1961, p. 162. 

6 Vide ante Chap. V. 

6 WIKI 0#] 

^3 (wj IA, LXII, p. 41. 
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branch, was perhaps founded by a prince of the Abu line, some 
time during the reign of Dharanlvaraha, 1 who is traditionally 
believed to have distributed the whole of Marwar among his 
relatives. 2 Vakpati has been described as the ruler of Slhara- 
mandala, 3 probably bearing some affinity with Sihara. 4 The 
inscriptions are silent as far as the careers of Candana, 
Devaraja, Aparajita and Vijjala are concerned. Vlsala’s father 
Dharavarsa has been described as a veteran warrior and his 
glory could well be compared with Indra, the lord of the gods. 5 
We are told that in 1109 A.D. when VTsala was the king of 
Jalor, the capital (r'.e. Jabalipura or Jalor) was under the 
administrative control of Yijayaraja, a noble of the rank of a 
Mahamandalesvara , 6 About Vlsala we further learn from his 
inscription, dated 1118 A.D., that he enlightened all the petty 
chiefs with his religious knowledge. His wife MelaradevT got a 
golden kalasa put on the steeple of the temple of Sindhurajesvara. 7 
This temple which was probably built by Sindhuraja, the founder 
of the Paramara dynasty of Abu and Marwar has, however, 
remained untraced so far. 

Like the other branches of the Paramaras of Marwar, the Jalor 
Paramaras too seem to have accepted the sovereignty of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat. That Jalor was a Chaulukya dependency 
is proved by the fact that Vigrahafaja IV, the Chahamana chief 
of Sakambhari, in the course of his retaliatory expeditions 


1 As Vakpati was seventh in the lineal ascent from Vlsala, whose 
known dates are 1109 A.D. and 1118 A.D., the former would have 
flourished sometime between c. 960 and 985 A.D. or so. This Vakpati 
of Jalor was therefore a contemporary of Dhararnvaraha of Abu 
(e, 967-97 A.D.). As to what were the relations between Dharanlvaraha 
and Vakpati, we have no information. Dharanlvaraha is credited with 
having established his nine brother in the different parts of Marwar 
(see above p. 165, fn. 5). Though the traditional account is far from 
being correct, it may be that Vakpatiraja was one of Dharanlvaraha’s 
brothers who established his rule over Jalor. NainsI also records a 
tradition according to which the Paramaras of Jalor were the descen¬ 
dants of the Paramaras of Abu. Khyat, pt. I, p. 252. 

2 See above p. 165, fn. 5. 

a IHQ, 1961, p. 163,1. 2. 

i Ibid., p. 162 ; GHP, p. 327. 

e IHQ, 1961, p. 164, 11. 5-7. 

6 Ibid., 11. 8-9. 

7 IA, LXII, p. 41. 
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against Gujarat is said to have made Javalipura i.e. Jalor, a city 
of flames. 1 Kumarapala Chaulukya, the lord paramount of 
Jalor, is known to have built also a temple called Kumaravihara 
at Jalor. 2 3 

No inscription has been found for the descendants of Visala of 
Jalor. Muhnota Nainsi, however, informs us that when Kltu or 
Kirtipala, the founder of the Songira branch of the Chahamanas, 
took possession of Jalor, the ruling prince there was Kuntapala 
Paramara. 8 Epigraphic evidence supports Nainsi as regards the 
name of the dynasty which held sway over Jalor, at the time of 
its capture by the Chahamanas. One Kuntapala is also said to 
have been defeated by Vigraharaja IV of Sakambharl. 4 * This 
Kuntapala may have been the Paramara chief of Jalor, whose 
territory was invaded and whose capital town Javalipura was 
set on fire by Vigraharaja IV, the reason perhaps being that 
Kuntapala owed allegiance to Kumarapala Chaulukya, the arch 
enemy of the Chahamanas of Sakambharl. 6 This severe blow at 
the hands of the powerful monarch of the Chahamanas must 
have rendered Kuntapala very weak and thus easily vulnerable 
to the attack of Kirtipala Chahamana, who took no time in 
expelling Kuntapala from Jalor and establishing himself there 
as the founder of the Songira branch of the Chahamanas. 6 As 
Kirtipala closed his reign sometime before V. S. 1239=1182 A.D., 7 
the extinction of the Paramara dynasty of Jalor must have taken 
place a little earlier. Thus the two Paramara dynasties of Marwar, 


1 Bijholi inscription, El, XXVI, p. 105, v. 21. 

2 El, XI, p. 55. 

3 Kuntapala is said to have been betrayed into KIrtipala’s hands by 
his own Dahiya relatives. Nainasi-ki-khyat, I, p. 152 ; SRKI, pp. 178-79. 

4 El, XXVI, p. 105, v. 20 ; see also the editor’s comments, ibid., p. 95. 
6 Kuntapala of Bijholi inscription has, however, been identified with 

Nadulliya Chauhan Kuntapala of the Nanana inscription of Kumara¬ 
pala. ABORI, Silver Jubilee Volume, p. 317. 

6 As Nadol was situated on a plain, it was not very suitable for 
putting up a strong defence against the enemies. According to G. H. 
Ojha, it was this fact which made Kirtipala capture Jalor, which was 
situated on a hill named Suvarpagiri or Sonalagiri and make it his 
capital. This line of the Chahamanas came to be known as Songira 
Chahamanas after the name of the hill Sonalgiri. SRKI, p. 179. 

7 It is the first known date of Kitu’s successor Samarasimha. El , XI, 

pp. 52-54. 
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Kiradu and Jalor, closed their political careers before the end of 
the 12th century A.D. 


Section IV 

THE PARAMARAS OF VAGADA 

The country of Vagada 1 for a long time was ruled over by a 
junior branch of the Paramaras who established their headquarters 
at Arthuna, a village about 28 miles west of Banswara. 2 At least 
in the beginning, they seem to have controlled only the south¬ 
eastern part of Vagda, i.e. the territory adjacent to the kingdom 
of Malwa, and for a long time remained loyal to the house of 
Dhara. 

Like the other branches of the Paramaras, the Vagda Paramaras 
too trace their origin from the Agnikunda of Muni Vasistha at 
Mt. Arbuda. 3 The first historical figure of this family was 
Dambarasimha, 4 who was appointed by his father Upendra of 
Malwa to govern the country of Vagada. 5 If we put Upendra 
in c. 791-818 A.D. then Dambarasimha, as his son, would 
have been on the throne in the second quarter of the 9th century 
A.D. 

He was followed by Dbanika, who built the temple of 
Dhanesvara near Mahakala in Ujjain. 6 He was followed by his 
nephew Chacha, 7 and the latter by Kamkadeva, 8 whose name, 


1 Vide ante Chap. I. 

2 Rajputana Gazetteer , I, p. 101. 

3 EI. XIV, pp. 295-310 ; El, XXI, pp. 42-50. 

i Ibid. 

5 Vide ante Chap. IV. 

8 EI, XXI, p. 47, vv. 26-27, 

7 Ibid., v. 28. 

8 D.C. Ganguly assumes that Kamkadeva of the Arthuna inscription 
{EI, XIV, pp. 295-310) and Chacha of the Panhera inscription {EI, XXI, 
pp. 42-50) are identical {GHP, p. 337). 

v. 28 of the Panhera inscription says that Chacha succeeded Dhanika. 
But nothing is said about the achievements of the former, v. 29, on the 
other hand, tells us that a ruler of the same family, whose name is lost, 
gave battle to Khottigadeva at Khalighafa in the cause of Slyaka II and 
went to heaven. This unnamed ruler should be identified not with 
Chacha of v. 28, but with Kamkadeva who, according to vv. 17-19, of 
the Arthuna inscription, belonged to the lineage of Dambarasimha, a 

{Contd. on next page 
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though peeled off from the Panhera inscription, dated V.S. 
1116=1059 A.D., 1 is supplied by the Arthuna inscription dated 
V.S. 1136=1079 A.D. 2 Kamkadeva was a brave soldier and 
like a true hero of the Rajput times died fighting on the battlefield 
in the cause of Harsa Siyaka II of Malwa against Khottigadeva 
on the bank of the river Narmada. 3 

Kamkadeva was succeeded by Chandapa, who due to some 
reason, came into conflict with Sindhuraja of Malwa. 4 He was 
followed by Satyaraja who was a contemporary of king Bhoja 
of Dhara. 5 The Panhera inscription records his victory over the 
Gurjaras, apparently the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 6 It also states 
that Satyaraja received a fortune from king Bhoja. 7 It may be 
that Satyaraja took a prominent part in the sack of Anahilapattana 
with the Paramara general Kulachandra 8 and was honoured by 
Bhoja. He married the Chahamana princess Rajyasii and had 
two sons, Limbaraja and Mandallka. 0 Satyaraja was succeeded 
by Limbaraja, 10 who seems to have ruled only for a short period. 
He was followed by Mandallka. 

Mandallka was a feudatory of Bhojadeva and Jayasimha I, the 
Paramara rulers of Malwa. 11 In his Panhera inscription, dated 
1059 A.D., he is said to have captured a commander named 
Kanha, along with his elephants, and handed him over to his 
overlord Jayasiriiha I Paramara. 12 He is also mentioned as having 
defeated one Sindhuraja. 18 In the Arthuna inscription of the 


Contd. from previous page) 

younger brother of Vairisimha (apparently Vairisimha I Paramara of 
Malwa), and who overthrew in battle, on the banks of Narmada, the 
army of the king of Karnata and fighting on the side of Sri Harsa i.e. 
Siyaka II of Malwa, died a hero’s death. Vide ante Chap. IV. 

1 EI, XXI, pp. 42-50. 

2 EI, XIV, pp. 295-310. 

3 Vide ante Chap. IV. 

4 Vide ante Chap. V. 

5 Vide ante Chap. VI. 

s EI, XXI, p. 47, v. 31. 

1 Ibid. 

8 See above p. 89. 

9 EI, XXI, pp. 47-48, vv. 32-34. 
io ibid. 

u Ibid., w. 35-37. 

12 Ibid. 

13 EI, XIV, p. 301, v. 55. 
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time of Vijayaraja, dated 1109 A.D., the version is slightly 
different, for it states that Mandallka killed the general Kanha 
and Sindhuraja. 1 2 As an earlier statement the former is more 
reliable. As to Sindhuraja, it is not possible to identify him 
with Sindhuraja the father of Bhoja Paramara who ruled 
between c. 997-1010 A.D., i.e. much before Mandallka who as 
a contemporary of Sindhuraja’s son Bhoja and the latter’s 
successor Jayasimha I, had probably ascended the throne 
only towards the end of Bhoja’s reign. This Sindhuraja may 
therefore be regarded as a king of Sindhudesa. Where and when, 
and for whom and why Mandallka fought against Kanha and 
Sindhuraja is a matter not ascertainable in the present state of 
our knowledge. 

King Prthvipala Chauhan of Nadol is said to have attacked a 
ruler named Mandallka. ‘In the battle of Rohadavapika’, says 
the Fragmentary Nadol Family Grant* ‘the subjects of Mandallka, 
struck with spearheads by Prthvipala’s troopers, left far away 
their shame, sons, wives as well as property, and fled away in 
all directions’. 3 4 This Mandallka has been identified with 
Maridallka Paramara of Vagada and thelocality of Rohadavapika 
may have been somewhere near Mandalika’s dominions. 1 

Mandallka is said to have built a temple of Maridalesvara 
(Siva) at Panisulakhetaka {i.e. Panhera). 5 King Jayasimha I, the 
overlord of Mandallka, is stated to have assigned to the god, for 
defraying the expenses of worship, one vimsopaka on every 
bull (that passed) on the road and also some land at 
Pamsulakhetaka. 6 Mandallka also granted to this temple, for his 
own spiritual welfare, some land and a garden behindNagnatadaga 
and the temple of Varupesvarl together with some rice-fields 
as well as land in the villages of Nattapataka, Panachhl and 
Mandaladraha. 7 These places have been identified as Natawara, 


1 

erfsElhra1 El, XXI, p. 52. 

2 Sharma, D.. op. cit., p. 188, App.- G. (V). 

a Ibid., p. 190,11. 17-18. 

4 Ibid., p, 128. 

6 El, XXI, pp. 48-49, vv. 45-47. 

8 Ibid. 

i Ibid., p. 49, vv. 47-52. 
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Pansi and Madalda respectively, all situated in the neighbourhood 
of Panhera. 1 

The Arthuna inscription of Chamundraja devotes as many as 
twenty verses to the commemoration of Mandallka’s princely 
qualities, 2 3 but no definite information can be gleaned from this 
fulsome description except that Mandallka was famous for his 
liberality, built a town adorned with white houses and gardens 8 and 
laid a number of imposts for the temple of Mandalesa. 4 Mandallka 
ruled between c. 1045-1070 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Chamundaraja for whom we find the following inscriptions : 

Arthuna inscription which was found on the right side of 
the sikhara of the temple of Mandalesvara Mahadeva, dated 
V.S. 1136=1079 A.D. 5 * 

Arthuna inscription dated V.S. 1137=1080 A.D. It mentions 
his officer, whose name is lost but who had three sons, Asadeva, 
Bhavyasaraja and Anantapala, who built the temple of Siva in 
the time of Chamundaraja, apparently the same temple, in 
which the inscription was discovered. 8 

The mutilated Arthuna inscription dated V.S. 1157=1100 A.D. 
which refers to Paramara Chamundaraja, son of Mandana 
(i.e. Mandallka). 7 

Arthuna inscription of Chamundaraja Paramara, dated 
V.S. 1159 = 1102 A.D. 8 


1 El, XXI, p. 43 ; see also Chap. VII. 

2 El, XIV, pp. 299-300. 

3 Ibid. 

1 L.D. Barnett thinks that Sindhuraja was defeated by Chamundaraja, 
who, he thinks, built the temple Mandalesvara to commemorate the 
memory of his father Mandallka [El, XIV, p. 296). 

But the publication of the Arthuna inscription of Vijayaraja, [El, 
XXI, pp. 50-55) and the Panhera inscription [ibid., pp. 42-50) leaves no 
doubt that Sindhuraja was defeated by Mandallka or Mandanadeva and 
it was the latter who built the temple Mandalesvara. 

Not only this, v. 55 of the Arthuna inscription (which speaks of the 
defeat of Sindhuraja etc.) is followed by a prayer for the continuance of 
the glory of Mandallka (v. 67). Hence the natural conclusion is that the 
intervening vv. 57-60 of the Arthuna inscription [El, XIV, pp, 301-02) 
refer to Mandallka and not to Chamundaraja. 

5 El, XIV, pp. 295-310. 

a ERAS, WC, 1914-15, p. 35. 

7 ERAS, WC, 1908-09, p. 49. 

a ARRM, 1914-15, p. 2. 
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Chamundaraja was a brave warrior and a successful general. 
He is said to have fought a number of successful battles with his 
enemies. 1 According to the Arthuna inscription of Vijayaraja, 
dated V.S. 1166=1109 A.D., Chamundaraja destroyed the army 
of the lord of Avanti in the Sthali (z'.e. Vagada) country. 2 It seems 
that the Paramaras of Vagada took advantage of the chaotic 
conditions which prevailed in Malwa after the death of Bhoja I 
and declared their independence on the death of Jayasimha I, 
whom too they recognised their overlord. When attacked by 
Udayaditya the opponent of Jayasimha I 3 they, under the 
leadership of Chamundaraja, successfully defied the Paramaras 
of Malwa. Thus Vagada was lost to the kingdom of Malwa in 
the beginning of the 12th century A.D. 4 Chamundaraja must 
have closed his reign some time between 1102 and 1108 A.D. 

He was a devout worshipper of Siva and rebuilt the temple 
of Mandalesvara (Siva) and dispensed bounties to the Brahmanas. 
He was succeeded by Vijayaraja, for whom we have the 
following inscriptions : 

The Arthuna inscription, dated V.S. 1165=1108 A.D. It re¬ 
cords the installation of an image of Hanuman and contains 
the names of Mandapa and Chamundaraja, the grandfather and 
father respectively of Vijayaraja. 5 

Arthuna inscription, dated V.S. 1166=1109 A.D. 6 It informs 
us that Vijayaraja was a brave soldier, conqueror of his foes and 
a famous ruler. 7 The verses 4 and 5 of this epigraph relate that in 
the territory of Vijayaraja there was a town called Talapataka, 
the residence of Ambata, a learned Jaina physician. His son 
was Papaka who knew the whole of Ayurveda (v.7). He had 
three sons, Alaka, Sahasa and Lalluka (v.8). Alaka was 
benevolent, well-versed in history and a pupil of Chhatrasena 
of the Mathura family (vv.9-11). He had three sons by his wife 
Hola. The eldest was Pahuka who was well-versed in sastras 
and who became a recluse (vv.12-14). His younger brother was 


1 El, XIV, p. 301, v. 54. 

2 El, XXI, p. 52, v. 2. 

3 Vide ante Chap. VH. 

4 Ibid. 

5 ARRM, 1917-18, p. 2. 

8 PRAS, WC, 1908-09, p. 49 ; El, XXI, pp. 50-55. 

7 Ibid., p. 52, v. 3. 
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Bhusana, a pious Jaina whose glories are described in verses 
15-19. Bhusana established a Jaina temple of Vrsbhanatha in the 
town of Uthanaka, i.e. Arthuna in the year 1109, while 
Vijayaraja was reigning in the territory of Sthall. 1 Vamana was 
the Sandhivigrahika of Vijayaraja and this prasasti was composed 
by him, and he was the son of Kayastha Rajapala of the 
Vallabha family. 2 

Vijayaraja is the last known ruler of the Vagada line of the 
Paramaras. No trace has yet been found of his successors. It 
is known, however, that in V.S. 1212=1155 A.D., Vagada was 
being ruled over by one Maharaja Surapala, son of Vijayapala, 
son of Tribhuvanapala, who was the son of Prthvlpala alias 
Bhartripatta, who issued his inscription from Thakarda in the 
Dungarpur State. 3 This Vijayapala, the father of Surapala has 
been identified with Vijayapala of Ingnoda inscription, dated 
V.S. 1190=1133 A.D. 4 The genealogy given for these rulers 
makes it clear that they were not connected with the Paramara 
dynasty which was ruling in Vagada, only three decades 
earlier. This shows that by that time the Paramaras of Vagada 
were dethroned by the members of a family whose name is not 
known to us. It may be that when the Chaulukya king Siddharaja 
Jayasimha invaded and occupied Malwa he captured Vagada as 
well. This is proved by the Talwara inscription of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja. 5 6 It was perhaps during these circumstances that 
the princes of this family accepted the Chaulukyan suzerainty. 8 
Fromanother inscription dated V.S. 1236=1179 A.D. found at 
Solaj in Dungarpur state, 7 we find that king Samantasimha 
Guhila was ruling over Vagada. 8 Samantasimha, however, seems 


1 El, XXI, p. 55. 

2 Ibid. 

3 ARRM, 1915-16, p. 3. 

4 IA, VI, pp. 55-56. 

6 ARRM, 1915-16, p.2. 

6 One Maharajadhiraja Amptapala, son of Maharajadhiraja Vijayapala 
alias Bhartripata, who according to the VIrapura copper plate, dated 
V.S. 1242=1185 A.D., was a subordinate chief ruling over the Vagada 
country under the suzerainty of Chaulukya Bhima II, was probably the 
brother and successor of Surapala. For details see IHQ, 1959, pp. 9-15. 

7 PRAS, WC, 1914-15, p. 3. 

8 Nairisi also confirms this fact for he says that Guhila Samantasimha 
established his supremacy in Vagada. Khyat, pt. I, p. 85. 
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to have been dispossessed of his newly established kingdom by 
Maharajadhiraja Amrtapala of the VIrapura copper-plate grant, 
dated 1185 A.D., who may have established himself with the 
help of his Chaulukya overlord. 1 The Chaulukyan paramountcy 
in this area is proved also by an inscription at Dlwara, dated 
V.S. 1253=1196 A.D. in the Dungarpur state. 2 

Thus the Vagada Paramaras ended their career simultaneously 
with the other Paramara families of Marwar i.e. about the end 
of the 12th century A.D. 


1 IRQ, 1959, pp. 9-15. 

2 PRAS , WC, 1914-15, p. 3 ; IRQ, 1959, pp. 9-15. 



CHAPTER XII 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE PARAMARAS 

Thus ended the Paramara power in Maiwa and Rajasthan 
after having flourished for nearly five centuries, a period by no 
means small when we take the life of the other contemporary 
royal lines into consideration. 

One who is acquainted with the Paramara history cannot 
regard lack of valour among the Paramara chiefs as a cause 
of the Paramara downfall. The name Paramara itself can be 
etymologically derived to mean ‘a destroyer of one’s enemies’ 
{i.e. Para+mara ); and when they could not destroy, they at least 
won the respect of the enemy by their bravery. The Paramara 
as well non-Paramara sources bear testimony to the fact that 
the Paramaras knew how to die on the battlefield. Like the other 
Rajputs, they preferred death on the battlefield to the disdained 
life of a defeated soldier. 1 More than once the Muslims had to 
fall back before their onslaughts. 

Nor can the Paramara failure be accounted for by want of 
religious fervour. The Paramaras were devout followers of the 
Hindu religion and their sword was ever ready to protect the 
Brahmanas and to defend the varnasrama-dhcirma. They were 
great patrons of Vedic scholars and studies, builders of Hindu 
temples and protectors of the sacred places of the Hindus. The 
study of the contemporary literature and epigraphic records 
belies the general belief that Muslims alone knew how to risk 
their lives in the cause of their faith. 


1 Wives and mothers wished their husbands and sons to die while 
protecting their motherland, than to come back to live with them after 
being defeated by the enemy. 

cf rtctt prr riRwt srftrfer! w .rt i 

Hemachandra’s Prakrt Vyakarana, illustration of sutra 4/351. 
jg strc 313R31 gitjj I 

EjufT H Ibid., illustration of sutra 4/395. 
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Equally difficult it is to agree with those scholars who ascribe 
the fall of the Paramaras to the lack of astute generalship 
among the Paramara leaders. Siyaka II, Vakpati Munja, Bhoja 
the Great, Udayaditya, Naravarman, prince- Jagaddeva, 
Dharavarsa and Prahladana, to name only a few, were all great 
military generals, worthy of admiration and in no way inferior 
to their Muslim adversaries. Mahmud of Ghazni, the hero of 
many a battle, avoided a contest with Bhoja Paramara whose 
armies are known to have fought successfully against the 
Turuskas. Dharavarsa, the Paramara prince of Abu, successfully 
blocked the way of Muhammad of Ghor in the Abu valley more 
than once ; and king Devapala of Malwa and his successors 
resisted the might of the Delhi Sultans for years. We have, 
therefore, to search elsewhere for the causes of the Paramara 
downfall rather than in the lack of valour or religious fervour or 
military skill among the Paramara chiefs. 

Partly at least the extinction of the Paramara sovereignty 
must be ascribed to the geographical situation of the country 
they ruled over. A rich and fertile tract with no clear cut 
boundaries can never be immune from invasions j 1 at least it is 
very easily drawn into the neighbour’s quarrels and is forced to 
fritter away its energy and wealth that can be used for better 
purposes. Even powerful rulers like Munja and Bhoja could not 
prevent its being attacked by enemies from the south and the 
west; with weaker monarchs on the throne, Malwa always formed 
the arena where its ambitious neighbours fought their battles 
for supremacy. The Chaulukyas of Anahilapattana, the Chalukyas 
of Kalyanl, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Chauhans of 
Ranthambhor, all in their turn tried to draw Malwa within the 
sphere of their political influence. They also sacked, whenever 
they could, its fairest cities, glorying in burning its architectural 
treasures, on which millions must have been spent. The 
Paramaras had ever to be in harness to meet such attacks. But 
no dynasty, however able its members may have been, could 
have for ever stood this constant drain of men, money and 
power, entailed by the need of being ever ready for war from 
any direction and simultaneously on all the fronts. Under 
strong rulers, tribute and booty from outside could provide the 


r Vide ante Chap. I. 
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necessary expenses for a few years, though on a progressively 
decreasing scale; under weak rulers, forced to live on their own, 
the deterioration in power was not merely appreciable but 
extremely rapid. 

To some extent the downfall may have been due to the caste 
system 1 which, whatever its services may have been in the social 
organization, proved disastrous in the political field. It kept a 
large section of the society away from active military life. Once 
the fighting class (the Rajputs, a few Brahmanas and Vaisyas 
here and there) was defeated, the enemy had an easy access to 
the country. The Brahmanas put up resistance only when it came 
to the destruction of the temples. The traders and merchants did 
not care much as to what was happening, as long as there was 
a settled government to provide atmosphere for trading; and 
they were the first to come to terms with the alien government. 
The depressed classes obviously had no interest in the perpetuation 
of a system in which they had plenty to do and nothing 
to enjoy. 

In some measure the downfall may have been due to the 
existence of the strong feudatory families whose power and 
ambition constituted a perpetual threat to the stability of the 
central government. 2 By contrast the government of the 
Sultans, who conquered the country, was in strict theory a 
theocracy with Islam as the state religion and in practice a 
military despotism. Thus unlike the armies of the invaders, 
fighting under one undivided command, the armies of the 
Indians largely consisted of contingents of the feudatory chiefs 
fighting under their own leaders. 

Equally or perhaps more fatal cause of the decline of the 
Paramara power was perhaps the Paramaras’ over ambitious 
foreign policy. They felt that they had only two alternatives to 
choose between, either to rule over others or to be ruled over by 
them. A strong dynasty like that of the Paramaras, was 
naturally bound to choose the first alternative ; they preferred 
being chakravartins. A Munja or Bhoja could never be a mere 
mandalesvara. But the pity is that they could not think of a 
third alternative, that of somehow composing their differences 


1 Vide infra Chap. XV. 

2 Vide infra Chap. XIII. 
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with the neighbouring Hindu kingdoms and evolving some 
sort of a federation; even a loose one might have been better 
than none. With the common culture, common ideas and 
almost a common language that the Indians of that period 
possessed, it was by no means an impossible task. It was usual 
to have dual or tripartite alliances; even bigger, though temporary* 
confederal alliances were not unknown. Carried a bit further 
and given a new direction, these alliances might have proved the 
saving of India and Indian culture. With the Muslims not 
merely at our doors but inside the country, a united front alone 
could have saved the country. The Rajputs, the Paramaras of 
course included among them, followed a policy of self aggran¬ 
disement, caring little for the larger interests of their mother¬ 
land. Even when the Hindu kingdoms were falling like nine¬ 
pins before the energetic onslaught of the Khaljis, Hammira of 
Ranthambhor dreamt of a digvijaya and big sacrifices ; the 
Yaghelas of Gujarat gloated over their success in burning a 
few towns of Malwa ; Ramchandra of Devagiri unmindful of 
the nemesis awaiting him, boasted of being 'a blast of the day 
of the destruction in extinguishing the lamps of the Malavas’, 
If the Paramaras could not at the time brag in a similar strain, 
it was due to the fact that their fortunes were then at their 
lowest ebb. The days of their glory were over. The neighbour¬ 
ing Hindu kingdoms had done much to weaken them, and the 
Muslims dealt the final death blow. 

But the Paramara power was in a large measure defunct 
before the Khaljis entered Malwa ; it had died a natural death, 
weighed down by its over ambitious foreign policy and the equally 
over ambitious foreign policy of its neighbours. Their own dissen¬ 
sions, and disunity fostered by the caste system, a defective mili¬ 
tary mechanism, made worse by not infrequent cases of treason 
and treachery on the part of the ministers and other officials, 
the ignorance of the masses who were completely unaware of 
the internal weakness of the Paramara government and the 
incoming external dangers, can be adduced to explain the 
decline of the Paramaras. But these by themselves could not 
have put Malwa under the heels of its Muslim conquerors, if 
its rulers had possessed the foresight to make a common cause 
with their neighbours and to create a greater Malwa, if not an 
India in which by virtue of their position and power, they 
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might have easily occupied a very prominent place. A little 
more of cultural and emotional integration was also necessary 
to meet the onslaughts of an aggressive and proselytising 
religion like Islam. But India was destined to suffer nearly a 
thousand years of political subjection before learning these 
great lessons. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE PARAMARA ADMINISTRATION 

Orb, sorbces for an analysis of the Paramara administration 
are far from satisfactory. We do not get a complete picture of 
the Paramara administrative set-up from their inscriptions. The 
utility of the epigraphic records of the Paramaras, however, lies 
in the fact that they sometimes reveal the names of the state 
officials and the taxes imposed by the state, a piece of information 
when studied in the context of the contemporary literature gives 
us a fairly good picture of the Paramara administration. 
Among the literary sources that we may utilise, Dhanapala’s 
Tilakamanjan written at the Paramara court, is most informative. 
We do get a few facts from Bhoja’s Srngaramanjankatha , 
Yuktikalpataru and Scimaranganasutradhara. The administrative 
ideals then pursued in the contemporary courts and revealed to 
us by works like the UpamitibhavaprapanchaJcatha of Siddharsi 
Suri, the Manasollasa of Somadeva and the Krtyakalpataru of 
Lalcsmidhara, too might have influenced the moulding of the 
Paramara administrative structure. 

The form of the Paramara government was monarchical 
throughout the long history of this dynasty. The Paramara 
rulers were known as the maharajas, maharajadhirajas, nrpas 
and bhupas. But from the time of Vakpati II onwards the 
Paramaras of Malwa assumed the imperial title Paramabhatta- 
raka-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara which speaks of the im¬ 
perial ambitions cherished by the rulers of Malwa. 1 2 Various 
other epithets were also assumed by different monarchs. 
King Vakpati II, for instance, assumed the titles SrlvaUabha, 
PrtlmvaUabha and Amoghavarsa} He was popularly known as 
the Kavi-bdndhavaA His brother and successor Sindhuraja bore 

1 In the later records of the family the title Paramabhattaraka-maha- 
rdjddhiraja-paramesvara is given to rulers from Vakpati I onwards. Vide 
ante Chap. IV. 

2 Vide ante Chap. V. 

2 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 
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the title N’avasdhasafika . 1 Bhoja the Great was called Sarva- 
bhauma-chakravartin and assumed various titles like Tribhuva- 
nanarayana, Sistasiromani and Sarasvatikanthabharana, befitting 
his cultural accomplishments . 2 King Naravarman took pride in 
calling himself a Nirbhaya-Narayana or Nirvana-Ndray ana and 
Trividhi-vira-chudamani ; 3 this last was also the epithet of prince 
Jagaddeva . 4 

The authority of the Paramara king was supreme. He was 
the executive as well as the constitutional head of the state. He 
appointed various important civil and administrative officers of 
the state, transferred them from one place to another and 
dismissed them whenever he considered it necessary. The king 
conferred titles and other distinctions for meritorious service. 
He was also the commander-in-chief of his army and himself 
led various campaigns . 5 He was the highest judge and the 
lord of the state exchequer. He was the head of the state 
de jure ; his authority was unfettered in theory and legally he was 
an absolute monarch. Consciously too some rulers may have 
tried to attain such a position of despotism. The Manasollasa, 
a work composed at the contemporary Chalukyan court, for 
instance, recommends atmayattardjya, saying that the best 
ruler was one who ruled of himself and the worst who had to 
depend upon his ministers . 6 It further adds that only that raja 
should be termed as prabhu (master) who had the capacity to 
do things himself, whose commands were unfettered and who 
was endowed with his own might . 7 The bards and the poets 
described the king as divine, identified him and compared him 
with one god or the other . 8 This divinity, however, did not 

1 Vide ante Chap. V. 

2 Vide anle Chap. VI. 

3 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

4 Vide App. IV. 

5 Many of the Paramara grants were issued from the victorious camps 
of the Paramara kings, evidently in the course of their military cam¬ 
paigns. For instance the Harsoja grant of Slyaka II was issued in 
949 A.D., when he was returning from his expedition against Yogaraja 
and was encamped on the banks of the river Mahi. El, XIX, pp. 241-43. 

3 Manaso, I, Vim, II, v. 687. 

7 Ibid., v. 695. 

8 Cf King Vairisimha II is said to be one who humbled Indra and 
surpassed Sesa {El, II, p. 184) ; king Bhoja is compared with God 

( Contd , on next page 
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make the king completely autocratic. His authority was 
restrained by a number of checks, which though unconstitutional 
in character, were yet in no way less forceful than the constitu¬ 
tional ones. 

The education of the Paramara princes was so designed as to 
make them self-controlled as well as learned and brave. The 
high and noble ideals of self-restraint, charity, impartiality, 
liberal patronage to religion and learning and respect to the 
elders and learned people were constantly kept before their 
minds . 1 The Agni Purana 2 and Nitivakyamrka 3 give a long list of 
the accomplishments which a prince should possess, including 
the knowledge of arms, assaying the value of jewels and all 
scripts . 4 The Agni Purana prescribes that the princes should be 
taught dharmasastra, kamasastra, arthasastra, dhanurveda and 
various other arts and crafts by the true teachers . 6 ‘On reading 
the model courses prescribed for the education of a prince by 
the ancient Indian writers’, says P.Y. Kane, ‘one cannot help 
being reminded of the ‘philosopher king’ of Plato’s Republic ’. 6 

The legislative powers of the king were limited. He was 
expected to govern his people strictly in accordance with the 
civil and criminal law contained in the Smrtis. In those days 
when dharma had a firm hold on the minds of the people, few 
kings dared to defy the injunctions of the age-old Dharmasastras . 7 


Contd. from previous page) 

Krsna and the epic hero Arjuna in the following words, ‘victorious is 
Kr?na, like Krsna Arjuna and like Arjuna, the glorious king Bhojadeva’ 
{El, VIII, p. 102) ; King Udayaditya is compared with the Boar incar¬ 
nation (El, XXVI, p. 183) ; King Jaitugi is called a ‘young Narayana’ 
in the Mandhata inscription (El, IX, p. 121) ; and King Krsnadeva of 
Abu family is compared with Krsria, the son of Vasudeva (El, VIII, p. 
211, v. 42). 

1 In his Ujjain plates Bhoja lays down the following ideals : 

‘Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash of lightning or a bubble of 
water, there are two good fruits or uses, and only two : one. is its em¬ 
ployment in charities, and the other is the maintenance thereby of other 
men’s fame’. I A, VI, p. 55 ; see also Rajadharmakanda, p. 150. 

2 Agni Puraiia, Adh, 255, vv. 1-4. 

3 NVA, p. 161. 

4 Ibid.-, KHDh , III, pp. 49-50. 

5 Agni Purana, Adh, 225, vv. 1-4. 

8 KHDh, III, p. 50. 

7 Altekar, A.S., Stale and Government in Ancient India, p. 99, 
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Not only this, in the administration of justice, the Paramara 
king was guided by a set of officers known as the Dharmastheyas . 1 
We should remember also the fact that the mantrins or the 
ministers, whom the king was enjoined to consult, must have 
wielded a considerable influence in controlling- the actions of 
the king . 2 

We should do well to note the fact that the Paramara 
royal power would have been checked also by the existence of the 
powerful feudatories in the Paramara kingdom i.e, the mandalikas 
and the samantas who enjoyed considerable privileges . 3 Some 
powerful feudatory chiefs had their own ministers of war and 
peace, they could wage wars and enter into treaties with the 
neighbouring powers independently, though originally they 
might have been appointed and allotted territories by the 
Paramara kings. Among them may be mentioned the Paramaras 
ofVagada, the Paramaras of Jalor and Yasovarman of Kalvan . 4 
The authority enjoyed was greater still in the case of those 
feudatory chiefs who carved out their principalities when there 
was no recognised strong central government. For instance 
the Paramara Mahakumaras, though they never assumed the 
imperial titles and described themselves only as Pancfiamahasab- 
dalamkrta , 5 they made land-grants in their own right without 
referring to the Paramara imperial kings . 6 

The autocracy of the Paramara king may have been checked 
also by local usage and local government which would have 
operated as strongly in the Paramara kingdom as in any other 
part of the country. The self-governing institutions like the 
guilds and the corporations also might have exercised whole¬ 
some influence in curbing the oppressive tendencies of a despot. 
The real life of the society, as pointed out by K.A.N. Sastri, 

1 TM, p. 13. 

2 But there being no machinery to ensure the pursuance of such an 
advice, occasions were not wanting when the Paramara kings disregarded 
the sage advice of their ministers. For instance Vakpati II did not listen 
to the advice of his minister Rudraditya and marched to the south and 
perished. Pc, p. 22 ; vide ante Chap. V. 

3 See below our account of the feudatory chiefs. 

i Vide ante Chap. XI ; El, XIX, pp. 69-75. 

5 For the exact significance of this title see below our account of the 
feudatory chiefs. 

6 Vide ante Chap. VIII. 
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‘went in other organisations, in the temples, in the mathas, in 
the viharas, in the villages, in the caste organisations, in the 
merchant guilds, all of which flourished independently of the 
state and went to the king only if they quarrelled among 
themselves and could not come to an agreement and they wanted 
an arbitrator to settle the dispute. So long as they were 
functioning normally without trouble, the king had no place in 
the social life ’. 1 2 

Coming to the duties of the king, the foremost was of course, 
the protection of his subjects ( prajarakscinamatra ). z The 
protection was against internal aggression i.e. thieves, dacoits, 
social injustice and the encroachment upon one’s legal rights.; 
and from external aggression . 3 It was the king’s duty to punish 
the guilty and to fight against those who disturbed the peace of 
his territory which sometimes might have resulted in the death 
of the rulers . 4 He had to act according to circumstances and do 
everything that the interests of the state demanded, and these 
interests were, according to the notions ofthe period, secured well 
by due attention to the establishment of the varndsramadharma . 5 * 
Dhanapala, the author of the Tilakamanjari , describes the ruler 
not only as yatharthati-prajapatih but also as vy avast hapita- 
varnasramadharmah, and sarvadarsanajna® which shows that 
these two conceptions of royal duty—the maintenance of the 
castes and asramas and the appreciative understanding of the 
viewpoint of all the sects, had also found universal acceptance 
during our period ; 7 and a ruler who disregarded them would 
naturally be regarded as bad and became unpopular. According 
• to Devala, as quoted in the Vyavaharakanda, ‘a ruler’s: 
prosperity, good name and happiness and sense of duty grow 
when he sees to it that all subjects, of all varnas, cooperate in 
sustaining society by following their appointed duties and 

1 P.K. Gode Commemoration Volume , p. 371. 

2 TM. p. 244. 

3 KHDh, III, p, 56. 

* Ibid. 

5 TM , p. 11. 

5 Ibid. 

7 Many of the Paramara rulers are eulogised in the prasastis as being 
the protectors of varna and alrama, cf. Udayaditya and Naravarman 
declared that their swords were ever ready to protect vari,ia (caste) 
JBBRAS , XXI, p. 351. 
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functions ’. 1 An ideal king, according to Dhanapala, was one 
who was a sarvabhauma-chakravartin ; one who was proficient 
in the six-fold policy ( sadgunyaprayogachaturah ); one who had 
brought all the samantas under his sway ( vasikrta-samasta- 
samantam); one who had his mantnmandala under his control 
(ayattamantnmandalam ) ; one who had won over Iris friends 
( upagrahltamitravargam ); and one who had appointed trusted 
men in his forts ( aptapumsadhisthitadurgam ). 2 3 4 

If everything, be taken into consideration, we find that the 
life of the Paramara king was actually a judicious mixture of 
duty and pleasure. The burden of the care of his kingdom 
(rajyapalana) and study of the sastras {sastravichara) was 
lightened by his hobbies like horse-riding, witnessing elephant- 
fights, practising archery, witnessing the practice of warfare 
and learning the use of arms . 8 Light amusements and 
sports like hunting, roaming through woods, water sports, the 
company of the beloved, meeting of friends and witnessing 
dramatic performances were equally important for him . 1 All 
these speak of the proficiency of the Paramara king in the 
aforesaid arts and sciences and the best among them could 
claim to be not only princes and statesmen, but also warriors, 
poets, scholars, artists and connoisseurs of art. Vakpati II has 
been described as the ‘abode of all the virtues ’. 5 Bhojadeva I 
is said to be one who ‘accomplished, ordered, gave and knew 
what was not in the power of any body else ’. 6 KingNaravarman 
is described as ‘sagacious in sustaining virtue, the limit of 
princes, by whom dhanna which is one footed (in Kaliyuga ), 
was rendered multi-footed by shares of villages which he every 
morning bestowed upon the Brahmanas ’. 7 Dharavarsa, the king 
of Abu, is said to have been ‘well-versed in the (knowledge of 
the) sastras and clever in the use of weapons. He was a man of 
very dominating personality and exercised strong virtuous 
influence over his people whom he had won over by 

1 Vyavaharakanda, Intro., p. 129. 

2 TM, pp. 14-16. 

3 SMK, p. 35. 

4 Ibid. 

5 IA, VI, p. 51 ; vide ante Chap. V. 

6 El, I, p. 235, v. 18 ; vide ante Chap. VI. 

7 JAOS, VII, p. 26, v. 10 ; vide ante Chap. VII, 
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love ’. 1 Even if there be some exaggeration in the description 
of the princes given by their panegyrists, the high ideals which 
were prescribed as objectives to be pursued by them will still 
raise them above the level of ordinary rulers. 

Kingship under the Paramaras was hereditary. The eldest son 
was generally made the heir-apparent. He was called Yuvaraja, 
Mahakumara or Maharajakumara. We find no definition of a 
Yuvaraja’s duties in the contemporary works. A fond father left 
much to his son . 2 The Yuvaraja may have helped the king in 
running the administration and after the latter’s death ascended 
the throne. The age at which a Kumar a was made a Yuvaraja 
was probably above sixteen years . 3 In the absence of the son, 
the younger brother of the king succeeded to the throne. It 
seems that if the circumstances demanded, this rule of succession 
could be changed. Vakpati II made his nephew Bhoja his 
Yuvaraja, though his younger brother Sindhuraja was alive . 4 It 
is true that Sindhuraja ruled after the death of Vakpati Munja, 
but this was done perhaps on account of the fact that his son 
Bhoja was yet a minor . 5 Mahakumara Laksmivarman’s 
principality was inherited by his grandson Udayavarman, 
though Mahakumara Harischandra, the son of Laksmivarman 
and father of Udayavarman was alive . 6 Sometimes the right of 
the king’s son was over-ruled in favour of his brother viz, 
Dharavarsa made his younger brother Prahladana his Yuvaraja 
though the former had a son named Somasimha . 7 If the king 
died on the battlefield without leaving any male issue or without 
making any arrangement to appoint an heir-apparent, his 
nearest relatives laid claim to the throne . 8 Many times such 
situations led to wars and instances are not wanting in the 
Paramara history when wars of succession were fought 


1 El, XXXII, p. 137 ; vide ante Chap. XI. 

2 TM, p. 65. 

s Ibid. 

4 Vide ante Chap. V. 

s Ibid. 

6 Vide ante Chap. VIII. 

7 Vide ante Chap. XI. 

s Jayasimha I, the successor of Bhoja I, was perhaps a relative of the 
atter. 
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between the different members of the royal family . 1 Sometimes 
it seems the king may have abdicated in favour of his heir- 
apparent, though we do not have any clear evidence on the 
point . 2 

As to the role of the queens in the Paramara administration, 
the inscriptions do not enlighten us much. Mostly we hear of 
them in connection with donations and charities. In the 
seraglio she had a special position and her status in public was 
indicated by the use of gold (coloured) sticks by her pratiharas , 
umbrellas, chamaras and other insignia of royalty . 3 

The Paramara court included two types of people, some who 
helped the king in the work of administration and others who 
simply administered to his personal comforts. The highest 
position no doubt went to the ministers and the generals ; but 
the position of officers like the Pratiharas, the Antarvamsikas 
and the like was by no means very much lower. They served 
the king as did the others, were as close to him as any one 
else, and therefore to be respected or feared as much as others. 

From the description of courts in literature and contem¬ 
porary inscriptions, we find that the bahirupasthana , 4 or the 
Diwan-i-Am as we might call it, was attended by the mantrins, 
Sainyanayakas, Mahapratiharas, Mahapurohitas, Dharmastheyas, 
learned Brahma-pas, great poets, vandiputras or bards, reciters 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa poetry, expert physicians, 
scholars proficient in natya-sastra, astrology and svapnavijnana-, 
narma-sachivas, courtesans, king’s relatives and friends, in 
short by some member or the other who mattered to the king . 5 


r Cf. King Udayaditya had to fight against his own kinsmen who had 
become very powerful after the death of Bhoja I. 

2 After the sack of Manyakheta in 972 A.D., we do not hear anything 
about Siyaka II. He was living in 972 A.D. and his son Vakpati II was 
ruling in 973 A.D. (Vide ante Chaps. IV and V). Perhaps Siyaka II 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son. We have no information as to 
what happened to Sindhuraja after his marriage with Sasiprabha. It is 
not unlikely that he too may have abdicated in favour of his son 
Bhoja I. King Jayavarman II is said to have abdicated and put his son 
on the throne (?), when his kingdom was invaded by Mahadeva, the 
Yadava ruler.. Vide ante Chap. X. 

3 TM, p. 280. 

t Kuvalayamala, p. 16, 1. 28. 

6 TM, pp. 12-14 ; SMK, p. 1. 
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Next in importance to the king were the mantrins or the 
ministers. An ideal king was supposed to leave the work of 
administration to his amatyas . I The ministers were to be adept 
in the Dharmasastras, they were to follow the examples of the 
elders and were to be men of benevolent motives, they were 
the ones who could feel the nerve of the people and be capable 
of administering in accordance with the wishes of the people 
without causing pain to any one. 2 The ancient Hindu writers 
on polity recommended a council of ministers, amatyas and 
heads of various departments to assist the king in running the 
administration of the state. The Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva 
who flourished in the 10th century A.D., recommends the 
appointment of 3, 5 or 7 councillors. 3 According to Manu and 
Somadeva, the king should have either 7 or 8 ministers. 4 We 
are not aware as to whether a regular ministry existed in the 
Paramara kingdom or not, but we do come across the names of 
a number of officers who evidently assisted the king in the 
transaction of the business of the state. Their number and 
importance must have, however, differed according to the size 
of the state and the ruler they advised. Very often they were 
hereditary and an old experienced minister could be regarded 
not only as a friend but as a guru and infallible guide. 5 But the 
last word always rested with the ruler. The mantrins were not 
like the modern cabinet, they had no collective responsibility. 
They acted in their individual capacity and advised the king on 
their own individual responsibility. 

In the Tilakamanjarl of Dhanapala, we find a minister 
designated as the Buddhisachiva . 6 His duty, as the designation 
implies, must have been to give advice to the king. From this it 
may be inferred that the Paramara kings adopted the old method 
of appointing two categories of ministers, viz, the buddhisachiva 
or matisachiva or dhisachiva i.e. minister whose duty it was to 
give counsel to the king on state matters; and the karmasachiva 


1 TM, p. 14. 

2 Ibid. 

3 NVA, XVIII, v. 6, 

4 MS, VII, 54-56 ; Manaso, I, Vim, II, Adh, 2, v. 57. 

5 Kuvalayamala, p. 9, 1. 24. 

5 TM, p. 13. 
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i.e. minister whose duty it was to assist the king in the 
execution of the state policy. 1 

The designations of the ministers that we find in the Paramara 
inscriptions and the contemporary literature, may be listed 
as follows: 

The Mahapradhana (Chief Minister) was the highest officer of 
the state who held charge of the royal seal and exercised general 
supervision over all the departments, especially the revenue. 
Generally he was the most trusted and influential member of the 
ministry. Some of the Paramara Mahapradhanas known to us 
are, Rudraditya, the chief minister of Vakpati II, Purusottama 2 
who was the Mahapradhana of Yasovarman, 3 and Raja Ajayadeva 
who served Jayavarman II. 4 

The MahasandhivigrahiJca was, as his name implies, the 
Minister for War and Peace. He was to be adept in the sixfold 
policy, a judge of what was expedient and a diplomat. 5 He 
received envoys of friendly courts and ushered them into the 
king’s presence; dealt also with the envoys of the hostile court, 
drafting threatening letters to the enemy. 6 In addition to this, 
he was required to draft royal charters and dispatches. 7 
Generally good scholars were appointed to this post. Bilhana 
and Rajasallakhana were the Ministers of War and Peace for 
king Arjunavarman. 8 The Paramara feudatories had their own 
offices of war and peace, controlled by the Sandhivigrahalcas. 

1 (i) According to the Amarakosa there are two types of amatyas i.e. 
an amatya who is a dhisachiva is called a mantriti, while an amatya 
other than a mantrin is called karmasachiva, cf. E ftAtSUioTT 

dm I Amarakosa, II, Ksatriyavargali, v. 4. 

(ii) Rudradaman in his Junagarh inscription states that his great 
enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of by 
his matisachiva and karmasachiva. El, VIII, p. 44, 1. 17. 

a Pc, p. 22. 

a IA, XIX, p. 349. 

4£J, IX, p. 123. 

8 The description of the Krtyakalpataru is interesting in view of the 

office being held by Lak§mldhara himself. Rajadliarmakavda, p. 26. 

8 Handiqui, K.K., Yasastilaka and Indian Culture , p. 107. 

7 This is the role assigned to him by the Yajnavalkya Smrti. 

8 JASB, V (1836), p. 378 ; JAOS, VII, p. 25. 
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Yogesvara, for instance was the Sandhivigrahika of Yasovarman, 1 
and Vaman was the Sandhivigrahika of Vijayaraja, the Paramara 
ruler of Vagada. 2 

The officer known as the Mahadandanayaka has been the 
subject of some controversy among various scholars. 3 As far as 
the Paramara dominions are concerned, our best guide may be 
the Tilakamahjan wherein the same officer i.e. Vajrayudha has 
been called Dandanayaka, Mahadandanayaka, Mahadandadhipati, 
Vahinipati, Sainyapati and Senadhipad This proves without any 
doubt that the Dandanayaka in this period was primarily a 
military officer though he could be and might have been now 
and then entrusted with some other duties as well. 6 

The Tilakamahjan also speaks of a Dandanayaka of Vttarapathad' 
and a Dandanayaka for Daksinapathaj which suggests that the 
Paramaras, for the sake of the effective administration, had 
adopted the system of zonal commands. The great Paramara 
ruler Bhoja, during whose time the Tilakamahjan was written, 8 

1 El, XIX, p. 73, 11. 44-45. 

2 El, XXI, p. 54, v. 29. 

3 The word dai_ida means 'fine’ and 'a rod of chastisement’ as well as 
‘army’ or ‘force’ ; so the designation Darijapayaka has been interpreted 
as 'trying magistrate’ (Prinsep) ; ‘the great leader of the forces’ (Fleet) ; 
‘prefect of police’ (Auriel Stein) ; ‘the chief judge or chief officer of 
police’ (Marshall) and ‘military officer’ (Mirashi and Altekar). 

4 TM, pp. 66, 73, 74, 75, 78, 237. 

6 The Dandanayaka appears at times to have been an officer of the 
status of a Colonel stationed in different districts or villages in charge 
of local army units to help the local authorities in maintaining law and 
order (Altekar, A.S., State and Government in Ancient India, p. 196). 

Sometimes a Dandanayaka was invested with the administration of a 
province viz, after the defeat of Paramara Dhandhuka, the ruler of 
Arbuda, Dandanayaka Vimala was appointed as the governor of 
Arbudamapdala by the Chaulukya King Bhlma I {El, IX, pp. 155-56), 

Dandanayaka Madhava was also the Tantrapala i.e. governor stationed 
at Ujjain, during the reign of the Pratihara ruler Mahendrapala II {El, 
XIV, p. 185). The investment of the civil administration in the hands of 
a Dapjanayaka was a political exigency and not the general practice at 
least in N. India. That a newly conquered or half subjugated territory 
should be left in the hands of a military officer is nothing astonishing, 
it is the general practice even in modern times. 

s TM, p. 148. 

’ Ibid., p. 66. 

8 Vide Chap. VI and XVI. 
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at least, might have had two Dandanayakas, one for the north 
and the other for the south. 1 

The Maser inscription of the Sulk! chief refers to one 
Tantradhipa of Munja 2 3 (Vakpati II (?)). The term Tantrapala 
is of common occurrence in the Pratlhara inscriptions and the 
inscriptions of their feudatories. 5 From a reference in the 
Upamitibhavaprapanchakaha with regard to a Tantrapala , 4 it seems 
that the latter was a very important officer of the state. His duties 
probably included looking after his master’s interests in the 
territories entrusted to him and using diplomacy as well as force 
according to the requirements of the situation. 6 

The Mahapratihara (Lord Chamberlain), known also as 
Dauvarika , 6 has always held a very high place at the Indian courts. 
He was in constant attendance on the king and so must have 
wielded considerable influence with his master. The Tilakamanjarl 
gives a very graphic account of the duties and functions of the 
Mahapratihara. It shows the Mahapratiharas ‘imposing a vow of 
silence on those who talked much’, ‘making all officials do their 
duty’, ‘turning out people who had no right to be there’, ‘asking 
those who stood to sit down’, ‘showing respect with folded hands 
to those who deserved it’, ‘threatening the impudent ones’ and 
‘bearing themselves with pride everywhere’. 7 As a master of 
ceremonies he must have taught the right mode of salutation to 


1 That this type of zonal division was not uncommon in medieval 
times is proved by the fact that a little before the Paramaras, the im¬ 
perial Pratiharas, according to the Arab accounts, are supposed to have 
organised their army under four commanders viz, the army of the north 
warring against the Prince of Multan and the Muslims, his subjects on 
the frontier ; the army of the south fighting against Balhara, the king of 
Mankir and two other armies ready to march against the enemies in 
every direction [HIED, I, pp. 21-23). For more details see our paper. 
The office of the Daiffianayaka in PIHC, 1961, pp. 71-74. 

2 El, XXIX, p. 28. 

3 El, XIV, pp. 176-83 ; Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, III, no. 234, 
1. 36 and no. 235, 11. 50-53. 

i The Upamitibhavaprapanchakaha (p. 583) regards vyavasaya (exer¬ 
tion, perseverance) as the function of a Tantrapala. Elsewhere a 

Tantrapala is found defeating his enemies (ibid., p.454). He is also 
described as a Mahipati (ibid,, p, 232). 

6 Sharma, D., op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

6 TM, p. 58,1. 10. 

7 Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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the novices, 1 for this too might grow into a complicated affair, 
and then escorted them out. According to Laksmidhara, the 
Pratihdra shoirld have fine presence, tact, charm and suavity. 2 

The Rdjaguru (Preceptor of the king) though not included 
among the ministers, exercised a great influence in the court 
of the Paramara kings. He was consulted in important matters 
and was often entrusted with various kinds of work befitting 
his position. 3 

The Mahdpurohita or Purohita (Chief Priest) was generally 
the ruler’s adviser in religious matters. Well-versed in the 
Atharvana lore, he was expected to ward off all the evils by 
means of rites and incantations. 4 He also supervised the studies 
of the Brahmana students. 5 

Besides these officers, who perhaps enjoyed the rank of 
mantrins, we come across some other adhikdrins c or governmen¬ 
tal officers. 

We hear of the Dharmastheya (judicial officer) in the 
Tilakamanjan, 1 * and the term stands for the justices. The highest 
among them must have been the Mahadharmastheya. His main 
function was to advise the king in judicial matters and to 
prevent injustice being done. 

The Tilakamanjan mentions elsewhere another high officer, 
Aksapatalilca Sudrsti, who shows to prince Harivahana, the 
grant mentioning all the mandalas with their cities granted to 
the latter. 8 The Aksapatalilca seems to have been the head keeper 
of the accounts who kept a full account of the income of the 
state and also of its expenditure 9 . He also registered grants of 
the jdgirs and was also the chief of the record office. 10 

The Dutaka or Dapaka is mentioned in the Paramara inscrip¬ 
tions. He was a high officer or delegate who conveyed the ruler’s 

1 TM, p. 57-58. 

2 Rajadharmakarida, p. 25. 

3 Cf. the Piplianagar grant of Arjunavarman was written by Rdjaguru 
Madana, JASB, V (1836), p. 378, last line. 

4 TM, pp. 12-13 ; Rajadharmakarida , pp. 164-66. 

5 TM, p. 55. 

3 Ibid., p. 237, 1. 16. 

’ Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Ibid., p. 84. 

8 Cf. STPFqeff! oftWl f^?TRT : I Rajadharmakarida, p. 25. 

10 Handiqui, K.K., op. cit,, p. 109, 
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sanction of a charter to local officials, 1 who then-had the charter 
drawn up and delivered. 

The Lekhah-haraka’s 2 duty was to carry the king’s lekha i.e. 
letters. He may be compared with the Kautilyan class third duta 
i.e. the Sasanaharah. 3 

The Kosaraksaka was perhaps the keeper of the royal 
treasury. 

In addition to these, there were some other members of the 
royal court who were in close contact with the king, being 
responsible for attending to the personal comforts of the king 
and his family. 

Among them the Mahavaidya (chief physician) occupied a 
high place at the royal court. His main concern must have been 
the health of the ruler, his household and any one in whom 
the king might be interested. 4 

The Angaraksaka’s 6 (bodyguard) duty was to guard the 
person of the king. 

The Sayyapalaka 6 was perhaps supposed to guard the bed 
of the ruler. The Vandiputra 7 (bard) was the royal bard. The 
Narmasachiva 8 was perhaps supposed to entertain the king. The 
Antarvamsika 9 was in charge of the royal seraglio. The State 
astrologer seems to be an important official as according to the 
Samaranganasutradhara, his house was to be near the king’s 
palace. 10 

All these members together with the sarnantas , mandalesvaras, 11 
poets, learned men, king’s friends and favourites as well as the 


1 Sometimes this office was combined with that of a Mahapradhana or 
Mahasandhivigrahika, cf. Mahapradhana RajaSrX Ajayadeva was the 
Dutaka of the Mandh&ta grant of Jayavarman II {El, IX, p. 123). 
Mahasandhivigrahika Pandila Bilhana was the Dutaka of the Mandhata 
plates of king Devapala [Ibid., pp. 112-13). 
a TM, p. 156. 

3 ArthaSastra, I, Chap. XVI, p. 29. 

4 New Light on the Vaidyaka Literature, IHQ, XXIII, pp. 120 ff. 
s TM, p. 12. 

6 Ibid., p. 156. 

7 Ibid., p. 12. 

3 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 59. 

10 Vastusastra , p. 362. 

11 For these, see below our account of the feudatory chiefs. 
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courtesans, must have added splendour to the Paramara court 
and given it the representative character indicated above. 1 

The kingdom of the Paramaras of Malwa was known as 
Malavadesa and for the purpose of administrative conven¬ 
ience it was divided into a number of mandalas which were 
governed by the governors, who were perhaps of two types, i.e. 
the feudatory chiefs and the ordinary governors, the former 
though deprived of their independence retained some of their 
lands. 2 We come across the names of the following mandalas 
in the Paramara inscriptions: 

Purnap athaka -mandala 3 
Arddhasta-manda/a 4 
Vyapura -mandala 5 
Hunei-mandala 6 
Upendra -mandated 
Sthdll-mandala 3 
Vindhya -mandala 3 
Mahadvadasaka-7?M«da/a 10 
Sangamakhetaka-manda/a 11 
Avanti -mandated 2 
Nllagiri-7«<7«da/a 13 
Slhara -mandala 1 ^ 

Uparahada-wmnrfo/a 15 
MeLTU-mandala 16 
Arbudei-mandala 17 
ChachchuronT7Mfl72dfl/a 18 
KhetaksL-mandala 19 

The mandalas were further divided into visayas and bhogas 
which are the equivalents of modern districts. We are unable to 
establish the exact relationship between a visaya and a bhoga. 


1 Vide, pp. 208-09. 

2 See below our account of the feudatory chiefs. 


s El, III, p. 48. 

8 El, II, p. 188. 

7 El, XX, p. 106. 
a IA, XVI, p. 254. 
il PTATOC, 1919, p. 319. 

13 JASB , VII (1838), p. Til. 
is I A, XX, p. 84 ; ASI, X, p. 31 
17 El, IX, p. 13. 
is El, XIX, p. 242. 


i El, XXXIII, p. 197. 

8 El, XXIII, p. 108. 
s El, XI, p. 182 ; IA, XLI, p. 201. 

10 IA, XIX, p. 352; El, XXIV, p. 232. 
12 El, XXIII, p. 112. 
w IHQ, 1961, p. 163, 1. 2. 
is IA, LXI, p. 136. 
is El, XXIII, p. 135. 
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Visaya may have been an intermediary unit between a 
mandala and a bhoga. 1 We do not get the name of an 
officer in charge of a visaya or bhoga in the Paramara 
inscriptions. He may have been Visayapati and Bhogapati 
respectively. 2 

Each visaya or bhoga was further divided into a number of 
pathakas, each of which contained many cities, towns and 
villages. The pathakas were further divided into pratijagaranakas 
which were the prototype of the modern Parganas. The 
pratijagaranaka seems to be a fairly important administrative 
unit under the Paramaras as their inscriptions speak of a 
number of pratijagarariakas viz, 

Mandaraka-pratijagaranaka 3 
Nagadaha -pratijagaranaka* 

Varddhanapura -pratijagaranaka? 

Saptasiti -pratijagaranaka* 

Mahuada -pratijagaranaka 1 * * * 
Narmadapura -pratijagaranaka* 

Sakapura -pratijagaranaka 9 
Pagara -pratijagaranaka 10 

Each pratijagaranaka was further split up into a number of 
groups of villages. Each group was usually named after the 
chief village and the number of villages constituting the group 
was indicated too. For instance, we have Vikhilapadraka-twelve, 
Vodasasataka-forty-eight, Nyayapadr^-seventeen, Bhringari- 
chatuhsasti, Bhumigriha-paschima-dvipamchhsatka etc. 

The grama or the village was the lowest territorial unit in the 
Paramara administrative set up. The names of the villages 
usually ended with padra, padraka and grama, viz, Dadra -padra, 
Vikhila -padra, Nyaya -padra ; Vata -padraka, hkadamba-padraka; 
Vaghadi -grama, Kumbhadanda-grawa, Dongara-grama, Nava- 
garhva, Sayanapata -grama, etc. The village granted to the 
Brahmanas was known as agrahara village and the village 


1 CII, IV, Intro., p. cxxxiv. 

2 Mitak?ara on Yajfiavalkya calls the officer over bhoga as Bhogapati, 

Yajha, V, v. 320. 

2 El, XX, p. 106. i El, XXXII, p. 153, 1. 90. 

s Ibid., 1. 88. o Ibid., v. 89. 

7 El, IX, p. 109. 8 I A, XVI, p. 254. 

» JASB, V (1836), p. 358. w JAOS, VII, p. 27. 
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inhabited by the Brahmanas was known as brahmasthana or 
brahmapurl. The affix Sri was' often added to the capital 
towns 1 2 as ^rz-Dharanagari and Srimaty-Ujjayinr. 2 The names of 
the towns ended with pura, purl, nagara and nagari. 

The Paramara kingdom included the territory administered 
by the feudatory princes or chiefs who were known by the 
generic title of mandalikas, but sometimes they styled themselves 
as mahamandaleharas, mandalesvaras, narendras, nrpas, 
mahakumaras, mahdsamantas, samantas, rajaputras, and 
thakkuras. The Paramara court was full of feudatory chiefs and 
the Paramara kings are described as the ones ‘whose feet were 
reddened with the lustre of the jewels in the crowns of the kings 
who bowed at the feet of the Paramara king’. 3 The feudatory 
chiefs took their seats in the royal court according to their 
grades. 4 A study of the-Paramara inscriptions and the 
contemporary literature reveals the existence of the following 
types of the feudatory chiefs in the Paramara kingdom : 

The first category of the feudatory chiefs consisted of those 
officers who were rewarded by the king with land in consider¬ 
ation of their valuable services. The Tilakamanjcin speaks of 
the grant of the whole of Uttarapatha, along with the chief 
towns and villages of Kashmir, to prince Harivahana as his 
kumarabhukti, the grant of Anga to his companion Samaraketu 
and of the land to the west of it as being in the jagTr ( vilambhaka) 
of the SendnT Kamalagupta. 5 Sometimes such offices were 
hereditary. Sadhanika Anayasimha of the Chahamana family was 
granted a jagTr by Jayasimha Jayavarman II, 6 and it seems that 
his predecessors too had served as Sddhanikas (i.e. cavalry 
officers) and enjoyed the jagTr under the Paramaras. 7 Instead of 
paying the officers monetary allowances for their services— which 


1 IA, XIX, p. 353. 

2 Ibid ; El, XXIII p. 112. 

3 Cf. the Nagpur prasasti, El, II, p. 185, v. 29. 

i According to the Manasollasa, “while the kumaras and the priests 
sat in front of the king, the mandalesvaras, samanlamatyakas i.e. 
feudatory princes and their ministers in front of the king on the right 
and the left sides’. Manaso, II, Vim, III, Adh, II, vv, 3-6. 

5 TM, pp. 84, 148. 

3 El, XXXII, p. 152. 

v Ibid. 
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was not feasible in a predominantly agricultural economy—the 
king simply distributed the authority to collect revenue and 
retained a portion of it as his remuneration. 1 

To the second category belonged those feudatory chiefs who 
had not unoften built up their own principalities during the 
period of general aggrandisement, though they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the premier line and had its goodwill. With 
regard to them the Paramara kings, to a great extent, followed 
the sage advice of the ancient writers who lay down that the 
relatives of the king are to be accorded such treatment by the 
king as not to give rise to any dissatisfaction or difference of 
opinion. They recommend that the king should arrange for 
their heirs the same kind of comforts and enjoyments as for 
himself and should be strict in command in satisfying them 
with umbrellas and thrones. To this category belonged the 
Paramaras of Vagada, the Paramaras of Kiradu and perhaps 
the Paramaras of Jalor. 2 * 

The third category of the Paramara feudatory chiefs 
comprised princes who had carved out their principalities by 
the force of their own arms in defiance of the central authority 
during the difficult days of the Paramaras. In this category came 
the Paramara Mahakumaras who, though they used the 
subordinate titles Mahakumara, and Panchamahdsabddlamkyta, 
were for all practical purposes independent and never even 
cared to mention the name of the contemporary Paramara 
overlord in their public records. 8 Such powerful feudatory chiefs 
flourished mostly during the period of the decline of the 
Paramara power. 

To the fourth category belonged those chiefs who were 
defeated and forced to accept the suzerainty of the Paramaras 
and were given the status of a vassal. The vanquished chieftains 
were allowed to pay tribute which was a percentage of revenues 
collected by him. According to the Tilakamanjan the dis¬ 
possessed kings came and took service with the sovereign lord. 4 
Such princes must have always been eager to free themselves 
whenever there was an opportunity. In this case the relations 

1 Sharma, R.S., Indian Feudalism : c. 300-1200, pp. 180-83, 186, 263-64. 

2 Vide ante Chap. XI. 

s Vide ante Chap. VIII. 

4 TM, p. 84. 
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between tbe suzerain and the vassal rested absolutely on the 
force one could use. For instance we may take the Guhilas of 
Mewar who, when defeated by Vakpati II, accepted the 
Paramara suzerainty 1 but tried to re-establish their lost position 
during the period of confusion which followed the death of 
Bhoja I. 2 

These intermediaries who owed fiscal and military obligations 
became the overlords of areas or parts of the kingdom. The 
authority of these intermediaries was derivative, dependent on 
the fulfilment of certain conditions. According to A.S. Altekar 
and B.P. Majumdar the most important duties of the feuda¬ 
tories were to mention the name of the overlord ; to attend the 
imperial court on ceremonial occasions; to pay regular tributes; 
to give presents on festive occasions and when daughters were 
married and to send a certain number of troops to the aid of 
the overlord. 3 

The name of the overlord was mentioned, however, only 
during the period when the central authority was strong. The 
omission of the name of the overlord was a common feature of 
the periods of succession of the weak rulers. 4 That the feuda¬ 
tory chiefs had to attend the imperial court is clear from the 
contemporary literature. The Tilakcimanjan states that the 


1 An inscription dated 1000 A.D. and 1008 A.D. gives the title 
Mahasamantadhipati to Vigraharaja Guhila of Nagahrda ( ARRM. , 1935- 
36, p. 2). This shows that some member of the Guhila family accepted a 
subordinate status under the suzerainty of some power. The invasion of 
Munja taken along with the facts that we know of Bhoja’s reign ( vide 
ante Chaps. V and VI) suggest that in all probability the overlord of 
Mahasamantadhipati Vigraharaja Guhila was the. then ruling Paramara 
ruler of Malwa. Raychoudhri, G.C., op. cit., p. 45. 

2 That the Guhilas were successful in their efforts can be deduced 
from the fact that the Paramara king Udayaditya gave his daughter 
SyamaladevT in marriage to Vijayasirhha Guhila (1108-16.A.D.). Vide 
ante Chap. VII. 

8 Altekar, A.S., op. cit., p. 299 ; SEHNI, p. 26; Sharma, R.S., op. cit., 
p. 192. 

4 Cf. In the first two inscriptions of the Paramaras of Vagada viz, the 
Arthuna ins. [El, XIV, pp. 295-310) and the Panhera ins. [El, XXI, 
pp. 46-53), the imperial family of the Paramaras of Malwa is referred 
to, but in the inscription of Vijayaraja [ibid., pp. 53-55), the name of 
the sovereign lord and his family is omitted evidently because during this 
period Malwa was being ruled over by weak kings. 
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Paramara court was full of samantas 1 and the same is the 
description in the Srngara manjankatha, 1 2 wherein we are told 
that the feudatory chiefs were present even in informal gather¬ 
ings like that of story-telling. 3 Many of the feudatory chiefs had 
their own houses in the imperial capital; and the Samprangana- 
sutradhara prescribes rules for the construction of the 
houses of the samantas which were to he in the neighbourhood 
of the royal palace. 4 * That the chiefs had to pay tribute to the 
king is clear from the contemporary literature 6 and inscrip¬ 
tions. 6 The Paramara kings, whenever they went on a campaign, 
were usually accompanied by their feudatories. 7 For instance, 
the Paramaras of Vagada fought in the cause of the imperial 
Paramaras of Malwa for more than once 8 and the Paramaras of 
Abu, Kiradu and Jalor, being the feudatory chiefs of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat, laid down their lives in the cause of 
their masters many a times. 9 

The measure of internal autonomy enjoyed by the feudatory 
lords varied according to circumstances. 10 . Big feudatory 
chiefs like the Paramaras of Arbuda -mandala and the Paramara 
Mahakumaras enjoyed large amount of internal autonomy. They 
could create their own sub-feudatories and appoint their own 
officers. They could assign taxes, alienate villages, exempt 


1 TM, p. 13. 

2 SMK,p. 11. 

s Ibid. 

4 Vastusastra , p. 362. 

6 The Tilakamanjan describes the dispossessed kings, who accepted 
the vassalage of the sovereign lord, bringing presents for the king. TM, 
p. 84. 

8 King Jajjaladeva of Ratnapura who was ruling in the neighbourhood 
of the Paramara dominions, is said to have received annual tribute or 
presents from the chiefs of Dak§ipa Kosala, Andhra, KhimidI, 
Vairagarh, Lanjika, Talahari, Dandakapura, Bhanara, NandavolT and 
Kukkuta, CII, IV, ins. no. 77. 

7 The TM of Dhanapala has numerous references to show that the 
samantas invariably accompanied the lord in military expeditions 
(pp. 71, 74, 93, 100). The same impression is created by the Pc (pp. 17, 
32, 80), which shows that along with the mantrins, the samantas con¬ 
stituted an important element of the body politic. 

8 Vide ante Chap. XI. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Altekar, A.S., op. cit., p. 300. 
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certain people from taxation without any reference to the 
imperial power. 1 Smaller feudatory chiefs enjoyed far lesser 
freedom. They were required to talce permission for the 
alienation of land or land revenues, which was usually 
countersigned by the. overlord. 2 Sometimes their overlords are 
seen granting away villages in their territories. King Slyaka II 
is said to have granted two villages of Kumbharotaka and 
Slhaka in Mohadavasaka which was a part of Khetakamandala, 
then ruled over by a subordinate chief of Slyaka II. 3 King 
Naravarman gave twenty ploughs of land in a village of his 
feudatory Rajyadeva. 4 

If the feudatory lord found himself oppressed or humiliated 
he raised the banner of revolt and carved out a kingdom 
of his own. The feudatory lords who rebelled were, in the 
Paramara dominion as well as in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
subjected to a number of indignities. Dhandhuka Paramara had 
to leave his kingdom and take refuge with Bhoja I of Malwa 
because the former did not accept the exacting demands of 
his overlord, the Chaulukya King Blhma 1. 5 The Paramara chief 
Vikramasimha of Abu was dethroned and replaced by his 
nephew, by Kumarapala Chaulukya who suspected treachery on 
the part of Vikramasimha. 6 

It seems, however, that there was no hard and fast rule 
regarding the obligations of the feudatory chiefs of different 
categories. The general relations between the overlord and the 
feudatory chief depended upon circumstances and relative 
strength of the vassal vis-a-vis his suzerain. 

The king honoured the feudatory lords with gifts of dress. 7 
The latter also perhaps participated in the royal coronation. 
Laksmldhara, quoting the Brahma-Puranci, states that at the 
time of the coronation bath, the samantas and the ministers 
held the umbrella and waved the fly-whisk. 8 This probably 


1 Vide ante Chaps. VIII and XI. 

2 JASB, VII (1838), pp. 736-39 ; El, XXXII, pp. 155-56. 

3 El, XIX, p. 242. 

& El, XX, p. 106. 

s Vide ante Chap. XI. 

6 Ibid. 

v Manaso, II, Vim, III, Adh, IV, v. 38 ; Vim, IV, Adh, I, v. 7. 

s Rajadharmakantja on Abhiseka, p. IQ. 
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reflects the custom prevalent not only in Madhyadesa but 
also in Avanti. Another practice which according to B.P. 
Majumdar was observed immediately after the coronation was 
the participation of the feudatory lords in the ceremonial dinner. 1 2 ’ 
The title pancliamahasabda 2 was conferred on very powerful 
feudatory chiefs and sometimes perhaps it was used by the 
powerful feudatory lords of their own accord without it being 
conferred upon them. 3 

It was usual for the feudatory chiefs also to distribute their 
lands among their dependants. In the Tilakamanjari the 
princes Harivahana and Samaraketu are said to have become 
nischinta (free from anxiety) after having distributed among 
the rajaputras who served them, the towns and villages of 
their own bhuktis and this distribution was according to the 
patratd (merit) of the recipients. 4 The thakkuras served the 
feudatory chiefs in almost all the feudatory states. For example, 
Vachchuka and Rasala under Mahalcumara Harischandra and 
Ranakamma under Yasovarman who received land grants 
from their respective masters, were rich enough to make 
donations to temples and deities in their own rights. 5 

The existence of powerful feudatory chiefs in the Paramara 
dominions tended to weaken the central authority. The 
centrifugal tendencies were accentuated by the feudatory chiefs. 
The kings failed to put themselves at the head of the common 
people who were continuously being harassed by these chiefs. 


1 SEHNI, p. 20. 

2 There is a controversy as to what this title meant. According to the 
Vivekachintamani, pafichamahasabda stood for five instruments i.e. 
Srnga or horn, tammata or taliage, sankha or conch, bheri or kettledrum, 
wAjayagharitd or bell of victory {IA, XII, p. 96). In Kashmir, however, 
the title was conferred because the officer in question controlled five 
offices i.e. mahapratiharapida (high chamberlain) mahasandhivigrahika 
(minister of war and peace or minister of foreign affairs), mahasvasala 
(chief master of horses), mahabharidagara (high keeper of treasury) 
and mahasadliahabhaga (chief executive officer). (See RT, IY, 140-43 and 
680 ; Stein’s ed., Vol. I, p. 133). Whatever may be the meaning of the 
panchamahasabda, it is certain that the title was conferred upon very 
powerful feudatory chiefs and they flourished mostly during the period 
when the power of their respective suzerains declined. 

8 e.g. the Paramara Mahakumaras. 

4 TM, p. 84. 

5 El, XXIV, pp. 225-34; El, XIX, pp. 69-75. 
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They rather preferred to take the support of one group of 
feudatory lords against the other group. Most of the feudatory 
chiefs were opportunists and were always trying to take advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the central authority. When Bhoja the 
Great died, the difficulties of the Paramara dynasty seem to 
have increased due to the selfish motives of the samantas. 1 They 
had no permanent bonds and were prepared to transfer their 
allegiance to a powerful invader in return for greater privileges. 
The Dvyasrayamahakavya informs us that when the samantas 
Vijaya and Krsna were sent to oppose Ballala, the usurper of 
the throne of Malwa, they went over to the side of the latter. 2 

The ideal of kindness to the ruling family of the conquered 
region, which actuated the invader not to annex the territory 
and to install one of its scions to subordinate rulership, not 
only in the Paramara state, but almost in all the Hindu states of 
that time, resulted in the instability of the political conditions. 3 

Further, the strength of the feudatory bonds depended upon 
the personality of the overlord. Monarchs like Paramara 
Bhoja I, who went on expeditions to distant lands, had to 
entrust some of their capable generals with the administration 
of certain territories as feudatory chiefs. The personal relations 
between them might, have been strong enough to keep the 
territories together for a generation or two. But in the course 
of time such personal relationship faded out and the feudatory 
chiefs tended to assert their independence. 

As far as the military organisation of the Paramaras was 
concerned their army consisted both of the maulas and the 
bhrtas. The maulas were, it seems, the hereditary soldiers and 
chiefs who depended for their subsistence on the land grants 
made by the king and thus were bound to serve the overlord. 4 
The king presumably did not have direct relations with the 
soldiers maintained by the maulas for he did not grant land to 
the soldiers directly ; rather the king granted villages to the 
army chiefs who in their turn might have bestowed land upon 


i Vide ante Chap. VII. 

a D V, XIX, v. 98. 

3 SEHNI, p. 34. 

& According to P.V. Kane, 'the maulas most probably consisted of 
persons, who and whose ancestors got tax-free land in lieu of military 
service’. KHDh. Ill, p. 200. 
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the individual soldiers. 1 This is evidenced by the Manasollasa 
which states that the king should make sumptuous provision 
for the maintenance of the chiefs of the hereditary army by 
bestowing upon them a village or two at times. 2 These soldiers 
cultivated the land either personally or through others on the 
basis of crop-sharing. 3 The bhrtas were those who were paid wages 
for their services ; they were near at hand and ever ready to 
march. 4 Of the two, the maulas were more reliable and so were 
preferred to the bhrtas, who changed sides when they received 
higher wages from the other party. 5 

As a general rule the contingents of the feudatories constituted 
the bulk of the army. A part was also supplied by the hered¬ 
itary military chiefs, the maulas. 

Besides, there was mitra-bala or the forces of the friends, 
who could be rallied together whenever there was a common 
enemy. From the Paramara inscriptions and literature we hear 
of a number of confederacies, formed between the Paramara 
chiefs and their friends to crush down a common enemy. 6 

The Paramara army consisted mainly of the infantry, cavalry 
and elephants. 7 Bhoja writes that the foot soldiers are the main 
source of strength on all occasions. 8 He was, however, not ignorant 
of the importance of cavalry, for the Yuktikalpataru refers to the 
horses from Tajakistan and Tusara countries as the best and 
the Sindh horses as inferior. 9 Even when the Paramara dynasty 

1 SEHNI, p. 43. 

2 Manaso, I, Vim, II, Aclh, VI, vv. 566-69. 

8 SEHNI, p. 43. 

4 KA, Bk, IX, Chap. II. 

5 But Bhoja I perhaps favoured a different course, for Udayaditya 
speaks of all his enemies being conquered by the bhytyamatra. He had 
no need to requisition the services of the maulas who, however, came 
into their own with the accession of Udayaditya. El, II, p. 186. 

6 Cf. Bhoja, Gangeyadeva Kalachuri and Rajendra Chola made a 
confederacy to fight against Jayasimha of the Chalukya family (vide ante 
Chap. VI). Later in the time of Devapala, a confederacy was formed to 
fight against the Chaulukyas {vide ante Chap. IX). 

7 King Arjunavarman’s inscription tells us that the king possessed 
three classes of combatants which obviously point to the three im¬ 
portant divisions of the Paramara army i.e. the infantry, cavalry and 
elephants. JAOS, VII, p. 26. 

8 Yukti, p. 7. 

9 Ibid., p. 182, vv. 26-28. 
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was nearing its eclipse its armed forces amounted to thirty or 
forty thousand cavalry and innumerable infantry. 1 Elephants 
formed an important source of military strength during our 
period and they accompanied the army on almost all the 
important occasions. 2 Chariots, though not a very important 
military force, were still in use as they are referred to in the 
Yuktikalpatam. 3 As a land-locked power, the Paramaras had 
probably no sea-going fleet, though they might have now and 
then pressed in use the navy of the friendly Silaharas. 4 5 They, 
however, used boats of various types on their rivers. The 
Yuktikalpatam gives elaborate directions for decorating and 
furnishing ships so as to make them quite comfortable for 
passengers. Four kinds of metals are recommended for decorative 
purposes viz, gold, silver, copper and the compound of all the 
three. Four kinds of colours are recommended respectively for 
four kinds of vessels, a vessel with four masts is to be painted 
white, that with three masts to be painted red, that with two 
masts is to be a yellow ship and the one masted ship must be 
painted blue. 6 The Yuktikalpatam has classified boats into two 
primary divisions, viz, the ordinary (samanya) and the special 
( visesa ). Of these the special type are further divided into two 
types named dirgha (long) and unnata (high). The dTrgha type 
consisted of the following varieties viz, dirghika, tarani, lola, 
gatvara, gamini, tari, janghala, plavini, dharini and vegini. Of 

1 HIED, III, p. 76. 

2 Cf (i) Munja is said to have lost one thousand four hundred and 

seventy six elephants in his fight against the Chalukyas of 
KalyaijI (Pc, p. 23). 

(ii) After the conquest of Tripurl, king Lak§maijadeva encamped 
on the banks of the Narmada, where his elephants alleviated 
the fatigue of battle by bathing int he river ( El , II, pp. 186-87, 
vv. 40-42). 

(iii) King Arjunavarman, mounting on an elephant fought with 
the Chaulukya king Jayasimha (El, VIII, p. 102). 

(iv) A Hoysaja inscription designated the Malava king as the 
“master of the elephants’.(PC, VI, Kd, no. 156). 

3 Yukti, p. 7, v. 45. 

4 Dhanapala gives a vivid description of the sea voyage of Rajaputra 
Samaraketu who is said to have conquered the people of the islands, for 
the latter did not pay the tax at regular intervals. TM, pp. 131-41; 
Sarthavaha, p. 220. 

5 Mookerji, R.K., A History of Indian Shipping, p. 17, 
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these lola, gamini, and plavini caused much misery. The unnata 
type had the following varieties viz , urdhva, anurdhva, svarnamukhi, 
garbhini and manthara. These vessels had their cabins towards 
the prows. They were made of wood, iron and brass. 1 They 
were used for civil as well as military purposes. The 
Yuktikalpata.ru declares that the king who has boats; wins the 
war and the king who through ignorance does not keep boats, 
loses his prestige, vigour and treasury. 2 We do not find any 
proof of the use of the air force by the Paramaras, as alleged 
by some writers. 3 

We get some information about the dress and manners of the 
early medieval Indian soldiers in general from the contemporary 
literature. The Abhidhanachintamani of Hemachandra states that 
the soldiers were heavily clad with helmet and iron nets, protect¬ 
ing separately the belly, thighs, arms and other parts of the 
body. 4 The Yasastilakachampu of Somadeva describes the 
Indian regiment as ‘of truthful speech and eloquent in the 
praise of the speed of horses. The men have bodies comely as 
heated gold and held fast in their hands knives, darts, daggers, 
spears, blades and bows. The surface of the earth shakes under 
the hooves of their horses galloping at top speed, so peculiar 
was their mode of riding. They wore pugrees, made up with 
multi-coloured scarves arranged in layers; with the crown of 
their heads adorned with clusters of flowers of endless 

1 Yukti, p. 224, v. 74 ; ibid., p. 225, vv. 96-100 ; ibid., p, 226, v. 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 229, vv. 30-31 ; for more details see Mookerji, R.K., op. cit., 
pp. 14-21. 

3 D.N. Shukla says that Bhoja has devoted about 100 slokas to the 
mechanism of aeroplanes or aerial cars ( vimanas) in his Samarangana- 
sutradhara. According to Shukla these mechanical devices could 
move in all directions, namely in oblique direction, upwards, down¬ 
wards, frontwise, sideways etc. They could move in heaven as well as 
on the earth. They were shaped like elephants, birds, monkeys, horses 
and chariots. Their body was made of light wood and iron ; lead, 
copper and other metals were used for the construction of various 
other parts. The secrets of the construction of these machines are 
however not disclosed by the author of the Samaranganasutradhara 
( Vastusastra). 

But the text on which these statements of D.N. Shukla are based, 
deals with various kinds of palaces and buildings ( prasadas ) in the form 
of vimanas and not with aerial cars. 

4 Pt, III, p. 367. 
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varieties, they look like the sylvan abode of the goddess 
of victory ’. 1 

The Paramara soldiers used swords, chakra or disc, stria and 
parigha as their weapons . 2 Bhoja refers to the relative quality 
of swords manufactured in Banaras, Magadha, Nepal, Anga, 
Kalinga and Saurastra. The first and the last mentioned 
countries manufactured the best swords. Those produced in 
Magadha, Anga and Kalinga were the worst . 3 * Yantras, which 
were installed in fortresses and used for throwing stones and 
which were in use as early as the Mahdbharata i have also been 
referred to by Bhoja in the Samarahganasutradhara. 5 Such 
was the efficiency of these catapults that Bhoja remarks 
humorously that they can do everything that is possible to 
imagine and could even make a person dance and take part 
in a drama . 6 

The Paramaras seem to have taken good care of their 
forts. The walled cities and the walled villages were the 
common features of our times . 7 The famous forts of our 
period were Mandapadurga , 8 Kosavardhana (i.e. Shergarh ), 9 
Dhara and Jalor. The well-garrisoned cities baffled the enemy 
and the only alternative for the invader was a long siege . 10 The 
Samarahganasutradhara devotes a full chapter to the methods of 
construction of various types of forts . 11 Laksmldhara suggests 
that the forts should not be overcrowded by having therein 
unnecessary people . 12 Among the means of defence, it is 
interesting to note his advice, were to keep deadly cobras in 
pots to be thrown on the attacking enemy and to have various 


1 Handiqui, op. cit., p. 60. 2 Yukti, p. 141, vv. 47-54. 

2 Ibid., p. 170, vv. 25-28. i SEHNI, p. 58. 

s SS, I, Chap. XXXI. 6 Ibid., I, p. 174, v. 57. 

7 In the SMK see the description of Dhara and in the TM read the 
description of Ayodhya, 

s El, XXXII, p. 152, 1. 83. 

2 Ibid., XXIII, p. 136. 

10 Jayasimha Siddharaja had to fight for 12 years against the Paramara 

rulers Narvarman and Yasovarman and in the end was able to break 

the gate of Dhara city due to the treachery of a Malava soldier. Vide 

ante Chap. VII. 

n SS, I, p. 31. 

I 2 Rajadharmakarida , p. 45. 
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condiments prepared from unnamed ingredients which have 
nourishing and hunger-resisting properties . 1 

As to the time of the expedition, the Tilakamanjari favours 
Saradftu . 2 Bhoja with Laksmldhara and Sornesvara holds that 
after consultation with the astrologers and watching the 
prognastics the king should start for his expedition . 3 The 
Yuktikalpataru also states that the king should perform the 
Nirajana festival in the month of Asvina (September-October) 
for victory in the battle . 4 On the day of the battle, the king 
worshipped God Trivikrama, the weapons and the beasts of 
burden with the Nirajana -mantra and heard the recital of 
hymns conveying the idea of all round success . 5 The yatra or 
march of the army was a colourful and spectacular affair. 
Dhanapala gives a vivid account of the army on the march; 
villagers in general might have been entertained by the sight of 
the courtesans on elephants, the well-dressed merchants with 
umbrellas , 6 and the accidents that befell the soldiers; but the 
farmers whose fields lay on the way could have hardly 
entertained an army on the march. The Sadhanikas took away the 
straw from barns. The soldiers had to be kept off from the corn, 
they could ridicule the desire of the kitchen gardeners to reap 
the fruit of his labours and relieved the grower of the sugarcane 
of his crop without the least compunction. The villagers tried 
to conceal all they could. Dhanya (corn) was carried to the 
back-yard, vegetables were transferred to the house from the 
adjoining pleasure-grove, money was put in bronze vessels and 
carried to the house of the Baladhikfta, to be kept as a nyasa 
with his ladies . 7 

The royal camp was an elaborate affair. The wives of the 
big chiefs, the latter’s concubines and prostitutes accompanied 
them and with them marched the merchants who supplied 


1 Rajadhannakanda, pp. 46-47. 

a TM, pp.96-97. 

3 Yukti, pp. 176-77, vv. 78-87. 

i Ibid., p. 178, vv. 88-94 ; ibid., pp. 179-81, vv. 1-22 ; see also our 
account on festivals in Chap. XV. 

5 Yukti, p.178, vv. 88-94; Manaso, I, Vim, II, vv. 1152-82; Agni 
Purapa, Adli, 236, vv. 16-23. 

« TM, p. 96. 

’ Ibid. 
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everything on the spot that the soldiers needed and made their 
lives comfortable. All this must have accounted for the slowness 
of the movement not only of the Paramara army, but all the 
Rajput armies and thus presented a sad contrast to the lightn¬ 
ing speed of the Turko-Afghan army. 

The Paramara methods of warfare were also out-dated. A 
frontal attack without the use of stratagem or tactics, which 
they seem to have followed, could be successful against other 
Rajput states in India, but it was of little use against the fast 
moving Turkish cavalry which, using its wings easily, surrounded 
an Indian army and dealt smashing blows to it from all sides. 
Being the true followers of tradition, the Paramara monarchs 
believed only in the dharmayuddha and not in the kutayuddha . 1 
This lack of kutayuddha on the part of the Paramaras might 
have been responsible for their defeat in the fight against the 
Turks. 

As far as the army officers are concerned we have already 
discussed the functions of the Dandanayakas who are called by 
various names, all of them having reference to their command 
or leadership of army. Other military designations known to us 
are the Baladhikrta , 2 3 Sadhanika 3 and Mahamatrad 


i Kutayuddha or war by secret and unregenerate methods is absolutely 
forbidden in rajadharma. An open and fair fight is expected. Yajnavalkya 
says that entry to heaven was open to those who fight fair and die in 
battle doing so (' Yajna , I, 323). 

Laksmidhara’s approval of the old principles of righteous war is 
reflected in his omission of authorities sanctioning kutayudha ( Raja- 
dharmakanda, Intro., p. 69). Considerate treatment was to be shown 
to the conquered enemy. The king’s person being sacred, once defeated 
he was not to be slain. We are told that Jayasimha Siddharaja was 
dissuaded by his ministers from slaying Yasovarman Paramara after the 
latter’s defeat ( vide ante Chap. VII). Enemy subjects were immune 
from maltreatment and a defeated state was to be allowed to function 
normally though as a tributary. ( Rajadharmakapda , Intro., p. 70). 
Popular opinion condemned inhuman treatment of the enemy. The 
harsh and ignominous treatment accorded to the heroic Vakpati II, 
after a number of successful campaigns, roused the indignation and 
horror of his contemporaries [vide ante Chap. V). 
a TM, p. 97. 

3 Ibid., p. 150. 

* Ibid., p. 149 ; SMK. p. 40. 
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Literally Baladhikrta means an officer in charge of an army. 
The Tilakamanjarl however differentiates the Baladhikrta from 
thtSenapati and makes him very much junior to the latter. 1 The 
Upamitibhavaprapahchakahd puts a Baladhikrta in charge of a 
city 2 along with a Mahattama , 3 It seems that the former was put 
in charge of a military town. 4 * The Sadhanika appears to have 
been in charge of a cavalry detachment and perhaps was stationed 
at important forts. 6 Lastly Mahamatra was the commander of 
the elephant forces. 

This administrative set-up of the Paramaras would have 
involved a good deal of state expenditure and consequently 
necessitated a well organised revenue system. Most of the 
Paramara inscriptions speak of the grant of villages with 
hiranya, bhaga, bhoga, uparikara, sarvadaya-sameta or with bhaga- 
bhoga-kara or kara-hiranya-bhaga-bhoga etc., which were to 
last as long as the sun and the moon etc. endured. This proves 
that bhaga, bhoga, hiranya and uparikara were the most 
important taxes during our period. 0 In the list of the privileges 
assigned to the donee one inscription has upaskara in place of 
the usual uparikara, 1 while another adds the mysterious item 
kalyanadhanaf An inscription of the Paramaras of Abu, dated 
1230 A.D., mentions an interesting fact that king Somasimha 

1 TM, p. 148. 

3 Upamiti, p. 243. 

3 For the definition of this word see below pp. 237 and 240. 

4 Maru Bharati, VII, pt, II, P- 4. 

6 Cf. Sadhanika Anayasimha was living in Mapdapadurga in the time 
of king Jayasiihha Jayavarman II, El, XXXII, p. 152. 

6 U.N. Ghoshal treats bhaga-bhoga-kara as one term, meaning the 
king’s share ( Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue System, 
p. 290). R.S. Tripathi, on the other hand, thinks that they were different 
taxes meaning respectively the king’s grain-share or share of produce, 
enjoyment of the right of taking away grass etc. when the land lay 
fallow and rent payable in cash or kind ( THK, p. 348). 

Ghoshal ignored the fact that sometimes bhaga and bhoga do not go 
together and therefore have to be treated as different taxes. As regards 
Tripathi’s view, there are numerous inscriptions in which the words 
bhaga and bhoga : occur but the word kara is left out, not because kara 
had been abolished but because bhaga-bhoga could give the same mean¬ 
ing as bhaga-bhoga-kara. 

1 JASB, V, (1836), p. 379. 

3 I A, XVI, p. 255. 
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of this dynasty remitted the taxes on the Brahmanas. 1 This record 
proves conclusively that notwithstanding the most solemn 
injunctions of the law books to the contrary, the Brahmanas had 
been made liable to taxation in the Paramara dominions. 2 3 

We shall now discuss the taxes levied on the Paramara 
subjects one by one. 

Bhoga was the king’s customary share of the produce which 
was traditionally fixed at 1/6 of the produce, but the rate could 
be altered as stated in the legal texts. 8 

Bhoga denoted the periodic offerings of fruits, fire-woods, 
flowers, milk and curd which the subjects had to make to the 
king or to his local agents. 4 

Uparikara has been interpreted as additional cess or tax 
which was to be given by the temporary tenants, 5 or petty 
taxes payable in kind. 6 V.V. Mirashi’s interpretation however 
seems to be better who thinks that uparikara meant ‘an addi¬ 
tional tax’ which might have included the miscellaneous taxes 
in kind which the traders and the artisans had to pay. 7 

Hiranya was perhaps a tax on some of the land produce 
which being perishable could not conveniently be put into share 
and had therefore to be paid in cash in contradistinction to the 
rest which, were paid in kind. 8 

Sulks, perhaps was next only to bhoga as a source of the royal 
revenue. Different authors have recommended different rates of 
sulka. Yajnavalkya states that the king is entitled to 1 /20th. 

1 El, VIII, p. 211. 

2 See also our Chap. XV. 

3 We do not have any information from the Paramara sources 
regarding the rate of bhaga. Neither Laksmldhara nor Somesvara lay 
down any specific rate at which the land revenue was to be collected. 
The latter simply says that 1/6, 1/8 or 1/12 of the share of the produce 
should be collected as bhaga ( Manaso, I, Vim, II, vv. 113-47j. 

4 AR, pp. 212-16, Ghoshal, U.N.; op. cit., p. 290. 

5 Ibid., p. 299. 

6 AR, pp. 214-15. 

7 CII, IV, Intro., p. cxli; V.V. Mirashi along with A.S. Altekar thinks 
that uparikara and bhoga were one and the same tax. But as both these 
terms are used together in the Paramara records, it proves that they 
were separate taxes. 

8 That hiranya was paid in cash is suggested by Pc (p. 53) and the 
Baroda grant of Dhruva II. ( The Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, II, 
no. 127,11. 33-34 ; see also SEHNI, p. 230). 
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part as sulka because he fixes the price of the articles. 1 The 
Agni Purana goes a step further in prescribing a higher rate of 
sulka on foreign merchants. Its recommendation is that so 
much sulka should be levied on goods as would leave the 
merchant a profit of 5% only. 2 Sulka was of two types (a) what 
was levied on goods carried by the land and collected at the 
mandapika and for this reason was known as mandapikadaya 3 
and (b) what was levied on the goods carried by water 4 and 
was called ghattadaya. 5 

That mandapikadaya or octroi duty was prevalent in the 
Paramara kingdom is proved by the Arthuna inscription of 
1080 A.D. which refers to the following duties, 8 the income of 
which was granted to the deity : 

(i) one varnika on each bharaka of candied sugar and jaggery; 

(ii) one rupaka on each bharaka of Bengal madder, thread 
and cotton ; 

(iii) one cocoanut on every bharaka of cocoanuts ; 

(iv) one manaka on every mutaka of salt ; 

(v) one nut from every 1000 areca-nuts ; 

(vi) one palika for every ghataka of butter and sesame oil; 

(vii) 1| rupakas on each kotika of clothing fabric ; 

(viii) two pulakas on every jala ( i.e. bunch of buds) ; 

(ix) two santas on each lagada (a bar of gold, silver or other 
metal) ; 

(x) a panaka on each karsa of oil ; 

(xi) a vrsa-virhsopaka on each load of cattle-fodder ; 

(xii) one dramma on every pile of sugar ; 

(xiii) a haraka of barley on a water-wheel; 

(xiv) one chhahga on every bharaka of loaded grain ; 

(xv) one citron on each lagada and 

(xvi) a vapa (a handful) on a mutaka or atavika of barley. 7 

1 Yajna, Vyavaharadhyaya, v. 261. 

2 Agni Purana , Adh, XXIII, vv. 23-24. 

3 In the Shergarh inscription of 1017 A.D. (El, XXIII, p. 140) we are 
informed that the merchants Narasimha, Govr§a and Thiraditya made a 
daily gift of a karsa of ghee to Bhattaraka Nagnaka out of the 
mandapikadaya. 

i Mitak§ara on Yajna, Vyavaharadhyaya, v. 263. 

5 JAOS, vn, p. 27. 

« El, XIV, pp. 295-310. 

’ Ibid., pp. 302-03. vv. 69-81. 
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The existence of ghattadaya or ferry duties in the riverine 
areas can be inferred from the Bhopal inscription of 
Arjunavarman. 1 These duties may have been collected by an 
officer known as the Ghattapati , 2 

That excise duty was levied in the Paramara dominions is 
proved by the Arthuna inscription which refers to the levying 
of four rupcikas on each vumvaka of the distillers in the 
Paramara kingdom. 3 * 

The road cess was known as margadaya The practice of 
collecting tolls and road cess for using highways was current 
among the Chaulukyas, 5 Gahadavalas 6 and Chahamanas. 7 That 
it was imposed by the Paramara kings is evidenced by the 
Panhera inscription, wherein we are told that king Jayasimha I 
assessed one vimsopaka coin on every bull that passed through 
the road. 8 The Shergarh inscription informs us that Varanga, 
who was a Margadaye-kauptika , 9 made a donation of five 
vrsabhas (a type of coin) out of the margadaya in 1018 A.D. 
in favour of God Somanatha for the purpose of providing 
incense and sandal in the temple. 10 

The prevalence of trade tax is vouched for by the Arthuna 
inscription which refers to the levy of a dramma for the month on 
the shops of the braziers during the month of Chaitra and one 
dramma each on the house of the traders in the local bazar on 
the occasion of the Chaitra festival and the festival of the sacred 
thread. 11 Likewise, a dramma was levied on each traders’ 
association. 12 

The Paramaras seem to have levied a tax on gambling. The 
Arthuna inscription informs us that two rupakas were levied on 
every gambling house in the Banswara state. 13 


i JAOS, VII, p. 27. 

■2 C1I, Intro., p. cxlii; ibid., ins. no. 74, v. 34. 

3 El, XIV, p. 302, v. 74. 

« El, XXIII, p. 140. 

5 Ras Mala, p. 235 ; 1A, VI, p. 204. 

s El, XIV, pp. 194-95. 

7 El, XI, pp. 59-60. 

8 El, XXI, p. 48, vv. 44-45. 

9 For the definition of this term see below p. 238. 

19 El, XXIII, p. 140. ii El, XIV, p. 302, vv. 73-74. 

12 Ibid., v. 77. 13 Ibid., v. 75. 
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House tax was also known in the Paramara dominions. 
The Arthuna inscription informs us that every house of the 
whole population was taxed at the rate of one dramma each in 
the state. 1 House tax is also referred to in the Bhopal 
inscription of Icing Arjunavarman. 2 

Another tax was cholapika , 3 It may have been an impost of 
fifty leaves or so on every chollika brought from outside the 
town. In the Patanarayana inscription we are told that 
Rajaputras Gangu and Karmasimha granted the revenue of 
cholapika in the village of Madauli for twelve ekadasis for the 
maintenance of the temple of Patanarayana. 4 

Shamhalatama(ka)-samanvita is a new revenue term which 
occurs in the Mandhata inscription of king Devapala, 5 and is 
not met with anywhere else. We are unable to offer any 
explanation for it. 

Salt tax is referred to in the Bhopal inscription of 
Arjunavarman. 6 

These levies plus the tributes from the feudatories and the war 
booty which were pouring in the Paramara treasury must have 
enriched the Paramara monarchs to a considerable extent. 
Besides, the king also received money by way of fines or danda 
imposed upon the wrong doers. 7 The ruler perhaps had the 
right to exact forced labour. 8 The property of the man who 
died without a male issue and without making adequate arrange¬ 
ments for succession to his property, escheated to the ruler. 
The king was at the same time the master of all marshy 
land, woodland and jungles, mines and salt-pits, mango and 
madhuka groves, treasure troves and the like. 9 The Paramara 
king may have also received rajabhavya and different bhavyas 
which the people had to pay for the services of the officers like 
the Talara and the Baladhipa. 10 


1 El, XIV, p. 302, v. 75. 

2 JAOS, VII, p. 27. 

3 Referred to in the Patanarayapa inscription of the Paramara ruler 

Pratapasimha, IA, XLV, p. 79. 

* Ibid. 5 El, IX, p. 112,11. 72-73. 

6 JAOS, VII, p. 27. 7 Altekar, A.S., op. cit., p. 281. 

s Ibid., p. 280. 9 Ibid., p. 282. 

19 Ibid. 
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We do not possess any specific account about the way the 
king spent his money. A good deal must have gone to the 
Brahmana donees, temples, monasteries, scholars and poets, 
and a considerable amount would have been spent on the 
warlike activities of the rulers. The Manasollasa suggests that 
the king should spend ordinarily s / 4 of the yearly revenue and 
save 1 / i . 1 

The details regarding the Paramara judiciary are very meagre. 
As we have seen above the king was the highest judicial 
authority in the state and his decisions were final. Following 
Manu, Laksmldhara suggests that the king should spend a 
couple of hours daily in the hall of justice. 2 The king however 
gave no arbitrary judgment. He was assisted by learned 
Brahmanas who were well-versed in the dharmasastras and 
skilled in doing things that were appropriate to place and 
time, 3 and also by a class of judicial officers known as the 
Dharmastheyas, whose main duty was to see that no injustice 
was done. 4 

It seems that in the first instance the cases probably went to 
the village councils and quite a few of them were settled by the 
councils and the village elders. In the towns the matters some¬ 
time came before the panchakulas, 5 who seem to have closely 
questioned the suspects. On the crime being confirmed the 
reports were submitted to the ruler by the Icaranikas , 6 The 
formulation of the reports must have been influenced to a 
considerable extent by the city elders. 

Equality before law was not the general rule in the society. 
Penal laws were very severe, death by execution or torture in 
various ways being the usual punishment. 7 Theft was a serious 
crime and the thieves were subjected to a number of tortures. 8 

1 Mdnaso, II, Vim , IV, vv. 539-40. 3 Vyavaharalcanda, p. 7. 

3 Ibid., p. 8 ; Yajna, Vyavaharadhyaya, v. 2. 

4 TM, p. 12. 

5 For the functions of the panchakulas see below, p. 237. 

6 Brhaikathakosa, p. 301. 

7 The Brhaikathakosa (p. 301, vv. 112, 117) shows a thief being put on 
a stake. A man accused of deceitful measuring of corn is sentenced to 
lose his tongue, feet and hands. A herdsman accused of stealing cows 

under his charge pays for his offence by being hanged. 

8 The Brhatkathakosa shows a thief being subjected to thirty-two 
vedanas prescribed for the thieves (p. 326, v. 23). 
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Lajcsmldhara prescribes that the king should make good 
the loss sustained by a person whose property has been 
stolen. 1 Adulteration was also punished heavily. In the 
Srngdramanjankatha we find an oilman (feZt) being arrested for 
adulteration. Though the oilman offered to pay a fine, he was 
not freed; on the other hand he was tortured and awarded heavy 
punishments. 2 Incidentally it also proves that the criminals 
were arrested before judgment. Criminals sometimes were bound 
with iron chains and put into jails. 3 Resort to ordeal was 
common during this period. 4 5 

The police system in a large measure fell within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the samantas and the village councils. The samantas 
and the village councils were required to detect crime committed 
within their, jurisdiction. The towns had their police officers 
like the Talaras B or the Dandapaslkas 6 whose duty was that of 
watch and ward of the town as well as of investigating a crime, 
arresting the criminal and producing him before the court. 7 
They had also to keep a check on the unruly elements in the 
city and on the newcomers. They had to keep an eye on the 
courtesans as well as the people who visited them. 8 

In the towns and villages, whether they were directly under a 
ruler or a feudatory, considerable power lay in the hands of 
the people. The head officers of the city i.e. the Mahattama 9 and 
Baladhilcrta or Sadhanika 10 were assisted by the panchakulas 11 
and other non-officials who worked turn by turn 12 at the sthana 13 


1 Vymaharakand.a, p. 553. 

2 SMK, p. 45. 

3 Upamiti, pp. 276, 278. 

4 Vyavaharakanda, pp. 207-08. 

5 I A, LVI, p. 12. 

» SMK, p. 87. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 He seems to have been responsible for the civil administration of 
the town. See below pp. 237 and 240. 

io He was responsible for the military administration and defence of 
the town. See above pp. 229-30. 

u It seems to be a prototype of the present Panchayat. 

12 We accept the interpretation of the varana as turn and not as board. 

10 Sthana was the office where the records of the town were kept. 
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in the different committees to manage the civil affairs of the 
town. 1 

The panchakula or the committee of the five was the most 
important civil institution referred to in the inscriptions of the 
Paramaras of Abu and Marwar. 2 Such a committee was not 
something new to our country, it had come down from the 
Mauryan times. 3 The chief of the panchakula is usually named 
in the inscriptions 4 and he perhaps presided over the meetings of 
the committee. The pahchakulas registered land grants and were 
associated with the administration of justice. 5 The Gujarat 
inscriptions and the Lekhapaddhati ascribe a number of func¬ 
tions to the pahchakulas , 6 

We also find references to the Mahattamas or Mahattaras 
which stand for the elders or the respectable men of cities and 
villages. It seems that the elders carried a lot of weight by their 
effective participation in the civic administration. They held 
their own meetings. An assembly ■ of the elders of the town 
was known as mahajana in the Pratlhara 7 and Chahamana 
dominions. 8 

Another important civic institution was the mandapika i.e. the 
office of the collectors of the tithes. 9 The work of the mandapika 

1 The Bhinmal inscription of the time of Paramara Krsijaraja, dated 
1060 A.D., refers to Kiripaditya, son of Jela of the Dharalcufa family, 
being office-holder in his turn for the current year. BG, I, pt. II, 
pp. 472-73, ins. no. IV. 

*PRAS, WC, 1910-11, p. 39. 

3 According to Megasthenes the administration of Pataliputra was 
controlled by a board of thirty, consisting of committees of 5 members 
each. 

4 The Sirohi inscription refers to a grant of some arahattas and 
drammas to god Kaklesvara in Ajar! by the panchakula, consisting of 
Jagaddeva and others. PRAS, WC, 1910-11, p. 39. 

5 In th zkatha no. 121 of the Bfhatkathakosa one reads of a buffalo 
being suspected of stealing grass. The matter went before the panchakula 
which decided that the buffalo should undergo the ordeal of carrying a 
red-hot ball of iron. Bfhatkathakosa, p. 294, vv. 26-27. 

6 For a detailed discussion on the panchakula see,. Majumdar, A.K., 
op. cit., pp. 239-42. 

7 Samar aichchhakaha, p. 112. 

8 Sharma, D„ op. cit., p. 203. 

9 According to A.S. Altekar it got its name mandapika, for it dealt 
with the taxes of the local mandi ( i.e ., market) {El, XXIII, p. 137). It 

( Contd. on next page 
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was managed perhaps by a committee 1 under the supervision of 
an administrative officer known as Saulkika , 2 the former repre¬ 
senting the popular element of the town and the latter the 
official elem'ent. The inscription from Shergarh refers to three 
merchants as making a grant to the Bhattaraka Nagnaka of 
Somanatha temple in the year 1017 A.D. out of the mandapika 
tax. 8 These merchants seem to have constituted the town com¬ 
mittee in charge of the collection as well as disbursement of the 
local taxes ; for thus alone they could have given a grant out 
of the mandapika tax which was the revenue of the state. In the 
very same inscription we have a reference also to a Margadaye- 
Jcauptika Varahga who made a grant to the temple out of the 
margaddyaf Thus the Margaddye-kauptika seems to be the 
administrative officer responsible for collecting tolls and the 
road cess and he may have been associated with the administration 
of the mandapika . 5 

As regards the guilds of which there may have been many in 
the Paramara cities and towns, they managed the affairs of 
their respective communities and looked after the interests 
of their own members and their professions. In the Paramara 
inscriptions we have references to the goldsmiths, sresthins, 
stliapatis, Naga baniyas, Lara baniyas and tells in collective 
and representative forms, which show that the people of all 
the different classes and of different professions had their own 
guilds. The chiefs of these guilds could make endowments on 
behalf of their communities and were influential enough in the 
administration of the town. The Shergarh inscription records 

Contd. from previous page) 

seems, however, that this institution got the name mandapika because 
the £ulkadhyak$a set up his sulkasala most probably in a mandapika or a 
small tent near the chief gate of the city. 

1 Not only Megasthenes mentions a civic committee of five which 
collected the tithes, but Kautilya also states that the collectors of sulka 
should either be four or five and they should take down the details given 
by the merchants and then decide the cess on their basis, punishing and 
fining those who tried to defraud the state. Arthasastra, Bk, II, Chap. 
XXI. 

2 This term occurs in the Kalvan ins., El, XIX, p. 73, 1. 27, 

2 El, XXIII, pp. 140-41. 

i Ibid. 

6 In this connection see also the SiyadonI ins. {El, I, pp. 162-79), the 
account of which runs parallel to the account given by the Shergarh ins. 
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three grants made by Tailikaraja Thakkura Devasvamin 
to the temple of Somanatha. These donations consisted of 
the entire produce of two oil mills to provide oil for the 
lamp in the Somanatha temple, daily gift of a nodi for 
providing incense at the parnasala and the monthly pay¬ 
ment of two varahas on the occasion of the samkranti. 1 As 
suggested by A.S. Altekar, Tailikraja Devasvamin made these 
grants not in his individual capacity but most probably on 
behalf of the guild of the tells of which he might have been the 
chief representative 2 and was perhaps connected with the city 
administration at that time. 

In the Modasa plates of Paramara Bhoja, dated 1011 A.D., 
there is a reference to one Brahmana donee named Derdda 
who is given the epithet Chaturjataklya. 3 D.C. Sircar thinks 
that the epithet Chaturjataklya means that Derdda was a 
member of Chaturjataka, which according to him ‘was an 
administrative board of four’. 4 5 The word jataka, however means 
jyotis i.e. astronomy and not committee, 8 and the epithet 
Chaturjataklya may therefore mean one who was the member 
oT the assembly of those who were well versed in astronomy. 
A parallel example may be found in the word Chaturvvaidya 
which occurs in the Ahar inscription of Mihir Bhoja Pratlhara, 6 * 
where it stands for the assembly of the Chaturvedls i.e. those 
who were learned in the four Vedas. We cannot, therefore, 
agree with D.C. Sircar’s surmise about the existence of an 
administrative board of four in the Paramara kingdom for 
which we have no other evidence. 

In villages the people had greater say in the administrative 
matters of their respective villages. The village head was known 
probably as Gramakuta or Gramatakaj and he was the most 
influential man in the village. His post was usually hereditary 
and he was the leader of the village militia; 8 the defence of the 
village being his main duty. 9 

1 El, XXIII, pp 140-41. 

2 Ibid., p. 139. 

3 El, XXXIII, p. 197, 11. 7 and 12. 

i Ibid., p. 194. 

5 See Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

6 El, XIX, pp. 55-61. 

i Ibid., p. 73, 1. 27. 

8 Altekar, A.S., op. cit., p, 226. 


9 Ibid, 
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The villages had their own pahchakulas and perhaps their 
assembly of the elders. W§ do not know what the latter was 
known as in the time of the Paramaras. The Paramara land 
grants invariably make a reference to the Pattakila and the 
Janapadas, that is people in general; the former being the official 
and the latter being the popular element in a village. The 
village assemblies perhaps mostly interested themselves in the 
public welfare activities. 

The official element in the local administration was probably 
represented by the following officers : 

The Tdldra or Talar adhyaksa 1 whose duties were the same as 
that of a modern Kotwal. 2 

The .Mahattama, 3 who according to the references in the 
Upamitibhavaprapahchakaha seems to have been an officer of 
the town, responsible for its civil administration. 4 

The Dandapasika 5 was a police officer who carried a danda 
in his hand. His duty was to be a watch and ward of the 
city or the town and to produce the culprit in the court. 

Chaurika’s G main duty was to arrest the thieves. 

Saulkika 1 * was customs officer. 

Margadaye-kauptika 8 was officer in charge of the tolls or 
road cess. 

Gokulika 9 seems to have been in charge of the gokulas 
or the pasture land. 

1 Referred to in the Ajar! inscription of Paramara Yasodhavala of 
Abu. IA, LVI, p. 12. 

2 Paiasadclamahaitijavo. 

3 Chachcha was the Mahattama under Vakpati II (?) [El, XXIX, p. 28) 
and Parpata was the Mahattama under Sindh uraja ( JSI , pp. 272, 412). 
The SMK also refers to a Mahattama. 

4 We are told by Siddhapsi that Maharaja Karma Trvara was the 
Mahattama and Atyantavibodha was the Baladhikrta of Asanavyavahara- 
nagara (Upamiti, p. 120). Another Mahattama was responsible for the 
administration of another town named Vikalak§anivasa [ibid., p. 676). 
As the Baladhikrta was a military officer, Mahattama may have lo oked 
after the civil administration of the town. Maru-Bharati, VII, pt. II, 
pp. 4-5. 

3 El, XIX, p. 73, 11. 27-28 ; SMK, p. 80. 

3 El, XIX, p. 73, 11. 27-28. 

’ Ibid. 

3 El, XXIII, p. 140. 

» El, XIX, p. 73, 1. 27. 
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The Pattalcila was the most important officer in the village. 
There is hardly a land grant of the Paramaras which does not 
refer to the Pattalcila. 1 His main duties may have been the 
assessment of the land and the fixation of the boundaries. 

The Rajadhyaksa 2 was perhaps a judicial officer who helped 
the Pattakila in discharging his judicial functions. 3 

A review of the facts presented above gives us a fairly 
complete picture of the administrative organisation headed by 
the king and working through various agencies, official and 
non-official. The mantrins, Tantrapalas, Baladhikrtas and the 
Dandanayakas etc. were important elements in it; but so were 
also the Mahattaras, panchakulas, and various srems, whose 
impact on the life of the people was greater than that of the 
officials, however high they might have been. In some ways, 
however, this might be said to be true of many other north 
Indian kingdoms. But what specially distinguished the 
Paramara administration was the cultural and the benevolent 
spirit which underlined it. 4 A hero is the creation of his age, 
but he can be very much the moulder of things that follow him, 
and leaves his impression on the sands of the time. Such was 
the role of Munja and Bhoja I, for they set a standard of royal 
conduct not only for their descendants but also their 
contemporaries and by trying to emulate them, they actually 
turned India into an age of Munja and Bhoja, an age when 
culture had no less a place in the hearts of the people than 
power, and the rulers tried to be the abodes of Sri, Sarasvatl 
as well as Sakti. 


4 Cf. I A, VI, p. 53 ; I A, XVI, p. 254 ; El , III, p. 48. 

2 El, XXXIII, p. 197. 

3 Ibid., p. 194. 

4 Vide infra Chaps. XIV, XV, and XVI. 
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RELIGION 

Malwa under the Paramaras witnessed the growth of the 
Brahmanical religion to a great extent. It was however 
Puranic Hinduism, which laid stress on the construction of the 
temples of gods as meritorious act, that was gaining ground 
during this period rather than the Yedic religion. The doctrine 
of Bhakti appealed more to the popular mind than the cult of 
Vedic sacrifice. The Paramara rulers, by constructing temples 
dedicated to the Hindu gods and goddesses in the various parts 
of their kingdoms and by making land grants to the Brahmanas, 
helped in the popularisation of the Brahmanical Hinduism. 

The Hindu pantheon then included Visrm, Siva, Brahma, Surya, 
Parvatl, Sarasvatl and several other gods and goddesses. But 
neither the number of gods and goddesses nor of religious cults 
occasioned religious hostilities or intolerance. The rulers as well 
as the ruled realised the importance of the great principle that 
all the worship, whatever may be its object, reaches the same 
Supreme Being; that every Great Being the people worshipped is 
His Manifestation and that everyone tried to move on to that 
Great Truth. 1 It was this attitude which accounted for the 
wonderful cultural unity of this period and made possible not 
only toleration but also appreciation of one another’s 
intellectual achievements and spiritual progress. Thus we find 
Visnu and Siva being worshipped simultaneously and their 
temples existing side by side in the territory of the Paramaras. 
Different deities could become the tutelary deities of different 
members of the family; and the Paramara rulers, though mainly 
the worshippers of Siva, showed reverence also to other gods 
and goddesses, and had Yisnu’s vehicle Garuda on their seal. 
The Mandhata copper-plate grant of 1198 A.D. of Paramara 
Devapala invokes the trinity as Kaisah, 2 Brahma or Prajapati, 

i See Bhagavad-gUa, X, 40-41 ; Bhagavata Pur ana, I, 26-27 ; Vifriudhar- 
mottara Purana , III, 126-27. 

*L4,XX, p. 311. 
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Siva and Visu.u combined. 1 It was this tendency which 
resulted in the production of the trideva, chaturdeva, and 
panchadeva sculptures of the Misra school of this period. 2 
That the ancient ideals of dharma and purusartha still 
captivated the minds of the, people is seen by the fact that 
sometimes the Paramara inscriptions begin with salutation to 
dharma and purusartha , 3 

The Samaranganasutradhara of Bhoja gives a very good 
idea of the religious system of the period. It describes not 
only where the cities and houses should be built but also 
gives details about temples and the images to be installed in 
them. Of these temples only a few were inside the city, others 
were put outside or ip the corners. In the centre were put 
the temples of Brahma, Indra, Balarama and Krsna. Temples 
of other Gods had their own prescribed directions. In the 
east were the temples of Visnu, Surya, Indra and Dharmaraja; 
towards the south-east were the temples of Sanatkumaira, 
Savitri, Maruti (Hanuman) ; towards the south, the temples of 
Ganesa, the Mothers, Yamaraja and the Spirits; to the south-west 
the temples of Bhadrakall and the sacred trees dedicated to the 
pitrs or ancestors; to the west the temples of Sagara, rivers 
(like Ganga), Varuna and Visvakarma; to the north-west the 
temples of the Nagas, Sanichara and Karttikeya; to the north, 
Visakha, Skanda, Soma and Kubera and to the north-east the 
temples of Mahesa, LaksmI and Agni. In front of every house, 
were put the images of LaksmI and Kubera. The establishment 


1 Cf. K[ai)iah. kamj-ali-kas-abha humkar-ari-pinakinah I 
vi-vi-go-gatayo dadyufr sam vo=mvuj(mbuj)-amdu(ambu)-nag-auksali || 

This difficult verse was first explained by Dr. F.E. Hall in the JAOS, 
VI, p. 537, as follows : 

'May Brahma, Visnu and Siva—in colour resembling, severally, the 
water-lily, the black bee and the kasa grass ; having, respectively, for 
weapons, menacing utterances, a discus and the pinaka ; moving in order 
as enumerated, with birds, a bird and a bull; and whose abode is on the 
jambu- bearing mountain—bestow on you prosperity’. Dr. Kielhorn has 
however modified the translation of the last compound as, 'whose abode 
is, respectively, a lotus, the water and the mountains’. IA, XX, p. 311. 

2 PRAS, WC, 1906-07, p. 41. 

3 Cf. Mandhata plates of Paramara Devapala, El, IX, p. 108, vv. 1-2 ; 
Mandhata plates of Jayavarman II, ibid., p. 120, v. 1 ; Mandhata plates 
of Jayasimha Jayavarman II, El, XXXII, p. 148, 
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of Sivalingas inside the city was prohibited. They were to be 
established only to the western side of the city unless they were 
put in the cremation grounds. In that case they could be put in 
the southern direction. The Mothers, the Yaksas and the 
Spirits were to be worshipped not in the temples but on the 
platforms. There should not be too many temples for one god. 
It was enough to have one temple each for Rudra, Soma and 
Brahma. Similarly there should not be too many temples of 
Indra, Varuna, Sumer a, Skanda, Visnu and other gods and 
goddesses. Too many of them meant trouble for some section 
of society or the other. 1 The account of the religious system as 
we find here is somewhat similar to that of the Agni Purana. 2 

We shall now take up some of the prominent gods and 
goddesses worshipped during our period in the Paramara 
dominions. 

The cult of Visnu, we find, was widely prevalent and its 
followers were people of consequence in the Paramara 
kingdoms. Visnu was worshipped in different incarnations i.e. 
Narasimha, Matsya, Boar, Tortoise, Parasurama, Rama and 
Krspa. 3 As has already been noted the Paramara kings adopted 
Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, as their state emblem. 

Coming to the individual Paramara rulers, Siyaka II was a 
devotee of Vispu. In his Harsola copper-plate grant Siyaka II 
invokes the blessings of Visnu in his Narasimha incarnation. 4 
His son and successor Vakpati II makes obeisance to Murari, 
i.e. Krsna. 5 6 King Naravarman took pride in adopting the 
title Nirvana-NarayanaA The Nagpur prasasti of Naravarman’s 
time pays homage to the different incarnations of Visrrn. 

1 SS, II, Chap. X, pp. 46-50. 

2 Agni Puraita , Chap. XXXIX. 

a Cf (i) Mandhata plates of Jayasimha Jayavarman II, El, XXXII, 
pp. 148-49 ; El, IX, p. 120, vv. 2-3. 

(ii) Mandhata plates of Devapala, El, IX, p. 108, vv. 2-3. 

(iii) Piplianagar inscription. of Arjunavarman, JASB,V (1836), p. 378. 

(iv) Vasantgarh inscription of Purpapala, El, IX, p. 12, v. 2. 

(v) Pa(anarayapa stone inscription, IA, XLV, p. 77. 

(vi) Harsola copper-plate grant of Siyaka II, El, XIX, p. 241. 

(vii) Nagpur stone inscription, El, II, p. 182. 

(viii) Girwar Stone inscription, PIHC, 1961, p. 62. 

^ El, XIX, p. 241. 

s IA, XIV, p. 160. 

6 AvantI stone inscription, ed. by Pt. S.N. Vyas (from, the off-print). 
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Verse two of the inscription declares that Visnu is the sole lord 
of the fortune of three worlds, from whose middle stride even 
the sun and the other luminaries yonder shine forth’, 1 and 
verse seven invoices the protection of Visnu in the guise of a 
fish and other creatures. 2 King Arjunavarman is said to have 
worshipped the husband of LaksmI i.e. Visnu at the time of 
making his land grant 3 and to have paid homage to §e£a, 
Parasurama, Rama and Yudhisthira as well as to the conqueror 
of Kamsa. viz, Krsna. 4 We find a highly poetical description 
of god Visnu in his different incarnations in a fragmentary 
inscription from Mandu, composed by Bilhana, the poet 
minister of king Vindhyavarman. 8 He speaks of ‘having strung 
together his flowery verses in a wreath for Visnu and has thus 
by word of mouth offered his deep and lasting devotion at 
His (holy) feet’. 0 King Devapala donated two gardens for 
the use of the temple of Visnu. 7 King Jaitugi is called a ‘young 
Narayana, 8 and king Jayavarman II makes obeisance to 
Parasurama, Rama and Kaitabhajit. 9 

Of the Paramaras of Abu, Purnapala was a worshipper of 
god Hari i.e . Visnu. 10 A recently edited inscription from Girwar, 
dated V.S. 1181 = 1124 A.D., begins with the formula ‘Om 
namah Narayana’ and the prayer that the rays of light 
emanating from the nails of Visnu’s feet may purify the 
universe. 11 The second verse of this inscription invokes the 
protection of Murari’s feet. 12 Patanarayana, we are told in the 
third verse, had that effulgence before which the other shedders 
of light, the sun, the moon and lightening fire paled, their light 
being a mere reflection of Patanarayana. 13 King Pratapasimha 
of Abu was a great devotee of Visnu. His Patanarayapa stone 
inscription starts with an obeisance to Purusottama and 
invokes the blessings of Sri Patanarayana. 14 His minister, 
Delhapa carried out the repairs of the temple of Patanarayapa 


i El, II, p. 182, v. 2. 
a JAOS, VII, p. 27. 

e ABORI, XI, pp. 49-53. 
’ El, IX, p. 109. 

9 El, XXXII, pp. 148-49. 

ii PIHC, 1961, p. 62. 
i» Ibid. 


a Ibid., v. 7. 

i JASB, V (1836), p. 378, 
6 Ibid., pp. 50-52. 

8 Ibid, p. 121. 

W El, IX, p, 12. 

12 Ibid. 

i« IA, XLV, p. 78, 
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who, we are told, was established on Mt. Abu by Rama on his 
way back to his capital after defeating Ravana. 1 

Of the temples of Visnu in the Paramara territories, there is 
a reference to the existence of the temple of Daityasudana 
near Mandhata. 2 At Nimar there is an incomplete temple of 
Visnu which belongs to our period. 8 At Chandravati there is a 
small shrine dedicated to the Varahavatara (boar incarnation) 
of Visnu. 4 At Mungthala, in the old Sirohi State, there existed 
the Madhusudana temple, from where we have an inscription 
dated 1188 A.D. of the time of the Abu prince Dharavarsa. 6 At 
Girwar, a village 4 miles to the east of Madhusudana, stood the 
famous temple of Patanarayana. 6 

The temples of Kayadran, Chandravati, Girwar and 
Karodl-Dhaj contain the images of Visnu, Garuda and the 
Kalki-avatara of Visnu. 7 A black stone sculpture at Arthuna, 
belonging to the 11th or early 12th century A.D., represents a 
sleeping female and a child lying sprawling on a cushion 
beside the mother. 8 Sri Agarwala and U.C. Bhattacharya are 
of the opinion that this sculpture represents Yasoda (the wife 
of Nanda of Gokula) reposing with her infant Krsna. 9 Such 
carvings have also been found at Kiradu. To the left of the 
entrance of the well-known Somesvara temple, which belongs 
to our period, 10 we have the depiction of several Krsnayana 
stories, such as three cows standing befote a person ( i.e. Krsna 
as a cowherd); Krsna’s fight with the horse-demon, Sakatabhanga 
and Krsna’s fight with the bull demon. 11 

The god that found the greatest acceptance in the Paramara 
dominions, however, was Siva in one form or the other. Siva 
seems to have been the tutelary deity of the Paramara kings 


i 1 A, XLV, p. 78. 
z El, IX, p. 109, 1. 20. 

3 PRAS, WC, 1920-21, pp. 98-106 ; CH, p. 135. 

4 ASR (Cunn), II, pp. 269-70 ; vide infra Chap, XVI. 

s ASI, 1906-07, p. 209; ASI , 1936-37, p. 122; PRAS, WC, 1906-07, p. 26. 
8 Ibid., p. 27. 

7 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

8 IRQ, XXX, pp. 343-44. 

» Ibid. 

Vide ante Chap. XI and infra Chap. XVI, 
ii IRQ, XXX, p. 350. 
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whose inscriptions invariably begin with the formula ‘Om 
namah StiaycC. He was worshipped under various names 
derived either from the achievements ascribed to him or the 
locality where his image was set up or after the name of the 
builder of the temple. Thus we find him being called as 
Smararti, Sambhu, MaheSa, Bhavanlpati, Somanatha, 
Vyomkesa, Natesa, Omkara, Hara, Amaresvara, Mahakalesvara, 
Kanakhalesvara, Siddhesvara, Nilakanthesvara, BhojeSvara, 
Sindhurajesvara, Kasivisvesvara and Kedaresvara. Of the 
famous twelve jyotrlihgas, three were situated in the territory of 
the Paramaras, viz, Mabakala at Ujjain, Amaresvara and 
Omkaramandhata, on the banks of the Narmada. Of these 
three, the most famous was the Mahakala of Ujjain, which 
enjoyed countrywide fame. 

According to the Prayaschitta-samuchchaya, Lambakarna of 
Ranipadra (modern Ranod) monastery, of the Mattamayura 
sect, was the spiritual preceptor of king Slyaka II of Malwa. 1 He 
has been described as one who heard the whole of the Saiva - 
siddhanta and was like a Siva on Kailasa. 2 * The line of 
Lambakarna continued through Isvara-Siva whose disciple 
Hrdaya-Siva composed the Prayaschitta-samuchchaya , 8 The 
Ujjain plates of Vakpati II begin with an obeisance to Girija i.e. 
Parvatl and Srlkantha i.e. Mahadeva. 4 * The king is said to have 
worshipped Bhavanlpati at the time of making his land grant. 6 
The inscription also refers to a Siva-lake, which was excavated 
by Vakpati II perhaps to commemorate Siva. 0 The Gaonri 
plates of this king also start with two verses in praise of Siva, 7 
King Sindhuraja seems to have been a great devotee of Siva. We 
are told by the Navasahasahkacharita that Sindhuraja worshipped 
at the temple of Hatakesvara 8 a little before entering the house 

1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Select Palm Leafs in the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, p. 215. 

2 Ibid.; The Purapas mention Lambakarpa as a bhairava at Avanti 
(vide The Sakta-Plthas, p. 7). It seems that the ascetic Lambakarna 
described as a Siva was regarded as a bhairava (see SCNI, p. 34). 

2 Ibid. 

4 IA, VI, PP- 51-52. 

6 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

7 El, XXIII, p. 108. 

s NC, XVni, vv. 14-15. 
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of the Naga king, the father of Sasiprabha. He is also said to 
have established a Sivalihga, which he was presented by 
Sankhapala, in his kularajadhani Dhara. 1 2 Under his son and 
successor Bhoja the Great, Saivism spread far and wide in 
Malwa. Bhoja wrote his Tattvaprakasa with an object to 
explain Saiva philosophy as found in the Saivagamas? It is one 
of the simplest and clearest manuals of the sect of the Agamic 
Saivas. The Udaipur prasasti tells us that Bhoja beautified the 
world by covering it with temples dedicated to Kedaresvara, 
Rarnesvara, Somanatha, Sundlra (?), Kala, Anala and Rudra, 
all of them in Malwa. 3 The Bhojesvara temple of Bhojapura 4 
and the SamddhlSvara temple at Chitor were also built by Bhoja. 5 
The Tilakawada copper-plate grant refers to Bhoja’s grant to a 
Saiva ascetic Dinakara, for the worship of the god Ghaptesvara 
at the village Ghantoli. 6 This temple is still in existence. 7 

King Jayasimha I is reported to have made some grant to 
the temple of Mandalesvara at Arthuna. 8 King Udayaditya’s 
reign should be described as the golden age of Saivism in 
Malwa. He is said to have obtained his son Jagaddeva after 
worshipping Hara i.e. Siva. 9 He founded the city of 
Udayapura where stands the famous temple of Udayesvara or 
Nllakanthesvara-mahadeva, which was built by the orders of 
Udayaditya between the years 1059 A.D. to 1080 A.D. 10 Un, 
Which is described as the Khajuraho of Malwa, is studded 
with a number of Saiva temples dedicated to Mahakalesvara, 
Vallabhesvara, Nilakanthesvara and GupteSvara. 11 That most of 
these temples were constructed during the reign of Udayaditya 
is proved by the discovery of his Un inscriptions from one of 
these temples. 12 The Shergarh inscription of Udayaditya refers 

1 NC, XYHI, vv. 53, 64 ; vide ante Chap. V. 

2 Vide infra Chap, XVI; Dasgupta, S.N., History of Indian Philosophy, 
V, p. 159. 

2 El, I, pp. 235-36. 

* Imperial Gazetteer, VIII, pp. 121-22. 

® NagarX PracharinX Patrika, III, pp. 1-18. 

s PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona session), p. 319. 

2 Ibid. 

8 El, XXI, p. 49. 

9 El, XXVI, p. 183, v. 7. 

Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

11 Ibid. 

12 El, XXXI, p. 30 ; ASI, 1918-19, pp. 17-18, 
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to a grant made in favour of the temple of Somanatha situated 
in the fort of Kosavardhana, i.e. Shergarh. 1 2 Another temple 
dedicated to Siva was erected at Dongargaon by a Brahmana 
named as Srinivasa in the time of Udayaditya. 8 

King Naravarman offered obeisance to Sambhu and 
Karttikeya, 3 though he might have been a Vaisnava. In verse 
three of the Jainad inscription of Jagaddeva, Siva is worshipped 
in his Tripuradabana form. 4 5 A Jaina inscription from Shergarh, 
dated 1134 A.D., invokes Siva as Gahgadhara. 8 There is a 
temple at Modi, dedicated to god Lakuilsa, 6 the founder of the 
Pasupata sect, who later on came to be regarded as an 
incarnation of Siva. 7 At present it is difficult to determine the 
date of the temple. Perhaps it was built by king Jayasimha 
Jayavarman II, whose inscription, dated 1257 A.D., has been 
discovered there. 8 Saiva temples were constructed also at 
Devapalapura and Sakapura in the time of Jayasimha 
Jayavarman II. 9 The Siddhesvara temple at Nimar was also 
built during our period. 10 

The Paramara Mcihakumaras were devotees of Siva and 
gave grants of land to the Brahmanas. The Gyaraspur 
inscription of Mahakumara Trailokyavarman records the 
construction of an image of god Chamundasvamideva and a 
grant of a village with a view to provide for the god’s worship. 11 
Mahakumara Udayavarman is said to have worshipped Siva at 
the time of granting land. 12 

That like their brothers in Malwa, the Abu Paramaras, too, 
have been Saivites, can be seen from the names of their deities, 
i.e. Siddhesvara, Kasesvara, Kakalesvara and Kankhalesvara, 
occurring in their inscriptions. King Devaraja of Abu invokes 


1 El, XXIII, pp. 135-36. 

2 El, XXVI, p. 184, vv. 13-14. 

s El, II, p. 182. 

4 El, XXII, p. 60. 

5 El, XXXI, p. 82. 

8 ERAS, WC, 1912-13, pp. 55-56 ; vide infra Chap. XVI. 

7 See below p. 252, fns. 3-6. 

8 PRAS, WC, 1912-13, p. 56 ; see above, p. 155. 

» El, XXXII, p. 152. 

10 Vide infra Chap. XVI, 

11 El, XXXU1, pp. 93-94. 

12 IA, XVI, p. 254. 
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the blessings of Siva while granting a field situated to the south 
of the city-wall of Bhinmal to one Aurkacharya, the son of 
Chanda Sivacharya who was the head of the temple of 
Siddhesvaramahadeva. 1 Queen LahinI, the sister of king 
Purnapala, pays homage to Mahesvara, even when she was 
restoring the temple of the Sun and granting land in its favour 
in the year 1042 A.D. 2 God Sri Chandlsvaramahadeva, who is 
described as the teacher of the Pasupatas, is paid.homage to in a 
Bhinmal inscription of Krsnaraja. 3 The Kayadran inscription of 
Dharavarsa refers to the temple of Kasesvara whose Bhattaraka 
Devesvara was granted remission of taxes on his village, 
Fulhali. 4 Dharavarsa’s Hathal inscription refers to a donation 
of land to Bhattaraka VlSala Ugradamaka, the acharya of 
Saivadharma. 5 King Ranasimha made grants in favour of god 
Kakalesvara—a Saiva temple built after the name of king 
Kakaladeva of Abu. 6 The Abu inscription, dated 1218 A.D., 
refers to the temples of Kotesvara, Atulanatha, Sulapani and 
Kanakhalesvara at Kanakhala. 7 King Somasimha’s inscription 
refers to a temple dedicated to Lakullsa. 8 

King Somesvara, the Paramara prince of Kiradu, built the 
famous Saiva temple of Somesvara at Kiradu and his 
predecessor Sindhuraja built the temple known as 
Sindhurajesvara. 9 Of the Vagada Paramaras, Dhanika built 
the temple of Dhanesvara near the Mahakala at Ujjain and 
Mandalika built the temple of Mandalesvara at Panhera and 
made endowments to it. 10 During the reign of Chamundaraja a 
temple of Harlsvara, so named after the name of the architect, 
was constructed at Arthuna. 11 

The example of the rulers was followed by the people and 
Saivism became very popular among the common classes 
during this period, who expressed their devotion through the 
construction and repair of Siva temples and images. The 
Victoria Hall Udaipur inscription records the building of two 


1 El, XXII, pp. 197-98 ; vide ante Chap. XI. 

2 Ibid.\ El, IX, pp. 10-15.. 8 BG, I, pt. II, p. 474. 

1 IA, LVI, p. 51, ins. no. 1. 8 Ibid. 

8 PRAS, JVC, 1910-11, p. 39. 7 IA, XI, p. 221. 

8 DG’s Annual, 1907-08, p. 226. 9 IA, LXI, p. 136. 

10 El, XXI, pp. 42-50. 11 PRAS, JVC, 1914-15, p. 35. 
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temples by a member of a Kayastha family. 1 Janna, a telf 
Patel built a temple of Siva and dug a vapi (tank) during the 
reign of king Udayaditya. 2 Janna also promised four pala (a 
measure) of oil and a ball of sweet to be offered every year to 
the god. 3 

Siva figures mostly in the form of a lihga in our period. 4 Of 
the images of Siva, the figures of Siva and his consort Durga 
in various forms are found in the exterior of the Udayesvara 
temple of Udaipur. 5 * Siva and the Saptamatrkas figure also 
in the sculptures of the temples at Un and Nimar. 8 An image 
of dancing Siva was discovered from Ujjain 7 and another was 
discovered from Kotah. 8 The lintels of the shrine doors also 
contain carvings of Siva and Parvati along with other deities. 

From this matter-of-fact account let us now pass on to the 
religio-philosophic thought of Saivism which inspired the 
building of so many temples, incising of so many devotional 
and dedicatory inscriptions, to sculpture of high quality, and 
which expressed itself through a number of schools. 

Of the four well-known Saiva schools, viz, Saiva, Kapalika, 
Pasupata and Karunika-Siddhantin or Karkasiddhantika, we 
find reference to the first three in the Paramara inscriptions. 

The Saiva system has four padas or parts, which are know¬ 
ledge ( vidya ), action ( kriya ), meditation (yoga) and conduct or 
discipline (charya). According to this sect there are three 
principles, the lord (pati), the individual soul (pasu) and fetters 
(pasa). The lord (pati) is Siva who acts, being impelled thereto 
by the deeds (karmari) of souls. He is not only the destroyer, 
but also the protector, creator, concealer and benefactor. The 
pasu is the individual soul, which is eternal and all-pervading. 
Pasu can become one with Siva, when the fetters are removed 
by possessing boundless knowledge and power of action, but 

1 ASI, 1936-37, p. 124. 

2 JPASB (New series), X (1914), pp. 241-43. 

3 Ibid. 

± Cf. A large Sivaliriga was worshipped at the Udayes'vara temple at 
Udaipur. The Bhojesvara temple of Bhojapura contains a colossal linga, 
l\ ft. high and 17.8" in circumference. Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

5 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid, 
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he remains eternally dependent on MahaSiva, the lord of all. 
Pasa is due to mala (which conceals the acting and knowing 
power of the soul), or due to karman (which is the impression 
of the deeds, righteous or unrighteous done for the attainment 
of fruit); or due to maya (the material cause) and due to 
rodhasakti (or the obstructive power). This last is Siva’s power 
which through the operation of the three other fetters prevents 
the soul from realising its true nature. One is entitled to diksa 
(initiation), on realising the nature of the above mentioned 
principles. Diksa is an essential preliminary in the Saiva system. 

This constitutes the first part of the system, the vidyapada. 
The second part— kriyapada— deals with the accomplishments of 
mantra , the twilight adorations, worship, muttering of formulae 
(.japa ), throwing oblation into the fire, occasional ceremonies 
for the attainment of eternal bliss, anointing of the preceptor 
and of the person entering on a course of action for final 
emancipation and one’s own initiatory ceremonies necessary to 
fit one for a worldly and for an eternal life. The third part 
explains meditation or concentration {yoga), along with its 
subsidiary processes. The fourth teaches discipline or conduct 
(i charya ), consisting in doing what is prescribed and avoiding 
what is not prescribed. Without this, yoga is not possible . 1 

The Saiva-darsana-samgraha mentions Na(La) kulTsaPasupata 
school. Lakullsa , 2 * the founder of the Pasupata school is 
stated as an incarnation of Siva with a citron in the right hand 
and a staff in the left, in the Puranas , 8 the Atmasamprpana , 4 5 
the Karayana-mdhatmycP and the Tantraloka . 6 He is also 
mentioned in inscriptions . 7 According to the Puranas he was the 
last and the twenty-eighth incarnation of Siva in a Brahmapa 
fa mil y at Kayarohapa in Bhrguksetra, which is the same as 
Karvan in the Dabhoi Taluka of Gujarat . 8 

1 Our account of the Saiva sect is based on Bhandarkar’s summary of 
Sambhudeva’s Saivasiddhanta-dlpika. Vide BSVM, pp. 124-27. 

2 The word Lakuliia means the lord of those who bear a staff in their 
hands. 

2 Cf. VSyti, Chap. XIH ; Linga, XXIV. 

4 GapakarikS, App. I, p. 25, v. 4. 

5 Ibid., App. IV, p. 37. 

8 Tantraloka, XIH, p. 340. 

i PRAS, WC, 1912-13, pp. 55-56. 

8 Ganakdrika, Intro., pp. IV-V. 
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The Pasupata Sutras, also known as the Panchadhyayi form 
the basis of this school. The principles of this school are karya, 
karana, yoga, vidhi and dukkanta —the end of all misery . 1 
Karya includes the pasu or the fetterred soul. The karana is 
the recognition of the Lord i.e. Mahesvara. Yoga means 
bringing the soul in connection with Mahesvara. Vidhi 
includes rules to practice yoga and dukkanta does not merely 
mean the cessation of pain but the attainment of mahaisvarya . 2 
These are called pancharthas in this system. The Pasupata 
devotee concentrated more on the. attainment of the omni¬ 
science, omnipotence, freedom from samsara and control over 
the senses, these being the attributes of Mahesvara with whom 
they tried to be one by means of yoga. This positive ideal must 
have appealed to many, though the discipline prescribed for 
the Pasupata ascetic was far from easy. One required know¬ 
ledge, strict adherence to the prescribed ritual and the guidance 
of the expert guru to reach the destination . 3 The layman had 
an easier course. He had to serve the Pasupata church and had 
to have full faith in the grace of Mahesvara, to march forward 
on the .religious path . 4 * 

The Kapalikas or Mahavratadharins profess to have their 
knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and eating a certain 
kind of food (probably a disgusting substance) and always 
being embraced by the power ( salcti ) of the Kapalin i.e. bhairava 
which is said to have been established at Ujjain . 6 The Kapalikas 
used human skulls as their bowls and bones as ornaments. 
They moved out naked . 6 The Kapalika system was highly 
Tantrik in its texture. The Tilakawada inscription of Bhoja 
refers to an ascetic who had taken a Mahavrata . 7 This copper 
plate describes the Mahavratin as Sankara in the Kapali form . 8 


1 PSsupata Sutras, Intro., pp. 9-11. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ganakarika , pp. 9-10. 

i Ibid. 

3 See The Sakta PTthas. 

6 See Sad-darsana-samuchchaya of Haribhadra. 

7 PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona session), p. 319. 

3 Ibid. 
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The Pasupatas and the Kapalikas did not believe in caste 
system and admitted people freely to their ascetic order . 1 

There were a number of Saiva monasteries in the Paramara 
dominions. They fostered the study of the religious scriptures. 
At the head of each monastery was a superintendent, highly 
distinguished for learning. There was a Saiva monastery of 
established repute at Ujjain known as the Chandikasrama , 2 
where the following acharyas assumed the headship of the 
monastery successively : 

Tapasa 

1 

Vakalaxasi 

I 

Jyestajarasi 

f , 

Yagesvararasi 

Maunirasi 

I 

Yogesvarl 

I 

Durvasarasi 

I 

Kedararasi 3 

The succession was spiritual i.e. from the teacher to the 
disciple. Even women could become heads of the monasteries, 
by virtue of merit, such as Yogesvarl in the above list. 

It seems that Upendrapura 4 5 * * and its neighbouring territories 
had been a great centre of the Saivacharyas belonging to the 
Mattamayura sect. There was perhaps a large monastery at 
Upendrapura of the Mattamayura acharyas whose fame 
attracted the Kalachuri king Avantivarman . 8 There would have 


1 The Vamana Puraiia mentions Dhaijda as an acharya of the Kapalika 
sect. His pupil Arodara was a Sudra (Vamana, VI, 86-89). 

a I A, XI, pp. 220-23. 

3 Ibid. 

4 For Upendrapura and Upendramapdala see ET, XX, p. 106 ; vide 
ante Chap. XIII, account of the territorial divisions. 

5 According to the Ranod inscription king Avantivarman of the Kala¬ 

churi family went himself to Upendrapura, where the sage Purandara of 

the Mattamayura sect was practising penance. El, I, p. 355. 
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been many other such monasteries, but their existence is now 
lost in obscurity. 

The third member of the trinity of the God head suffered a 
serious setback in the number of its devotees, during our period. 
So far only three Brahma temples have been discovered from 
the territory of the Paramaras—one was at Vasantgarh, 1 the 
other at Chinch in Banswara and it belongs to the 12th century 
A.D., 2 and the third was at Cbandravatl. 3 We do not have any 
land grant made in favour of either a Brahma temple or a 
devotee of Brahma. We, however, do find Brahma images on 
the friezes of the door-lintels of the temples of Kiradu, 4 5 Nimar 6 
and Girwar. 15 A two-armed and three-faced figure of the god 
has been discovered from Vasantgarh. 7 Brahma, as one of the 
members of the Hindu trideva, chaturdeva, and panchadeva 
sculptures figures, both on the doors and outside walls of various 
shrines. 8 He is also revered to in some of the Paramara inscrip¬ 
tions along with other gods and goddesses. 

The Sun-worship, which is the inheritance of the primitive 
society when beneficial nature was the object of worship, seems 
to have been fairly popular during the Paramara period. The 
Aryans worshipped the orb of the Sun. But the Sun as 
worshipped in our times was perhaps in the form as described 
by Varahamihira who states that ‘the god should be dressed in 
the fashion of a northerner, (his body) from the feet upto the 
breast being covered. He should wear a crown and hold two 
lotus flowers by their stalks. His face should be adorned with 
ear-rings, he should wear a long necklace and be encircled by 
an aviyanga ... his face should be covered with a cheek plate’. 9 


1 PRASj WC, 1905-06, p. 50 ; vide infra , .Chap. XVI. 

2 Marubharati, II, p. 85. 

3 ASW1, IX, pp. 96-99. 

1 Marubharati , II, p. 86 ; PRAS, WC, 1906-07, pp. 41-42. 

5 PRAS, WC, 1920-21, pp. 98-106. 

6 PRAS, WC, 1906-07, p. 27. 

7 PRAS, WC, 1905-06, p. 50 ; ASI, 1906-07, p. 175. 

8 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

9 See Brhat-samhita, Chap. 58 ; Banerjea, J.N., The Development of 
Hindu Iconography, pp. 432-37. 
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Thus he is the only Hindu god who is shown as wearing 
shoes which was probably the result of the Saka influence. 1 

In the territory of the Paramaras, .Bhilsa was once the 
most famous seat of the Sun-god, where stood the famous 
temple of Bhaillasvamin, whose existence goes back to 878 A.D. 2 
Two stone inscriptions have been discovered from this place, 
one starts with the words ‘Cm namah Suryaya ’, and the other 
contains the eulogy of the Sun-god composed by Mahakavicha- 
kravartin Pandita Chhittapa, who flourished under the 
patronage of king Bhojadeva. 3 The inscription represents the 
Sun’s rays as the source of the splendour of such objects as the 
jewel on the hood of Sesa-Naga, the pearls in the bed of the 
sea and the stars in the sky. It further states that the Sun’s rays, 
when they came into contact with the moon, the horizon and 
the clouds became respectively the moon-light, the twilight 
and the rainbow. 4 Mahakumara Harischandra is said to have 
made his land grant in the presence of god Bhaillasvamin, 
situated on the banks of Vetravat! i.e. Betwa, at Bhilsa. 5 6 

Bhinmal seems to have been another great centre of the Sun 
worship with its famous Sun temple known as Jagat-svamin, to 
which a Brahmana offered a kalasa of gold at his own expense 
in 1066 A.D. 5 The Bhinmal inscription of the Paramara king 
Krsnaraja makes Siva fold his hands before Surya in adoration. 7 

In the Jainad inscription of Jagaddeva, the first two verses 
are devoted to the praise of the god Surya, 8 and it also refers 
to a temple of Nimbaditya, 9 constructed by the wife of Lolarka, 
the minister of Jagaddeva. At Gyaraspur near Vidisa, there 
are ruins of a temple called Vajramatha, a figure of the Sun 
driven by seven horses. 10 Queen LahinI is said to have restored 


1 Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar is of the opinion that the foreign character 
of the Sun can be proved by showing him wearing boots reaching up to 
the knees. BSVM, pp. 154-55. 

2 El, XXX, p. 213. 

a Ibid., p. 218. 

* Ibid., p. 219, vv. 8-9. 

5 El, XXIV, p. 232, 

6 BG, I, pt. II, pp. 473-74. 

7 Ibid., p. 474, il. 1-3. 

8 El, XXII, pp. 59-60. 

9 Ibid., p. 61. 

io ASR (Cunn.), X, pp. 31-34. 
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a Sun temple at Vatapura i.e. Vasantgarh; during the reign of 
the Paramara chief Purnapala. 1 There is- a beautiful marble 
temple dedicated to Surya-narayana at Varman. 2 It contains a 
standing image of Surya which must have occupied the main 
shrine. 3 Some very good Sun images have been found-also at 
Kiradu. Surya sometimes was'combined with Vispu, Siva and 
Brahma etc., to form the chaturdeva or panchadeva sculptures. 4 

The worship of Surya at one time was widely prevalent in 
Rajasthan. 5 In the Srngaramanjarlkatha we find Surya being 
worshipped on the VijayasaptamI day for begetting a son. 6 His 
popularity was perhaps due to the fact that he is the most 
perceptibly beneficent of all the gods to be worshipped and he is 
the deity identified by others with their own tutelary gods. In 
the Saiva system for instance, the sun is not a mere votary of 
Siva, but one of his asfamurtis ; 7 he is the Visnu Trivikrama 
of the Vedas, and Visnu’s right eye in the Puranic literature. 
He is, we are told by the Samba Purana, Visnu in Svetadvlpa, 
Mahesvara in Kusadvlpa and Bhaskara in Sakadvlpa. 8 9 His 
popularity was further increased by his worship even by the 
non-Brahmanical sects like the Jainas. 8 

Sakti-worship was also very popular in the Paramara 
dominions. Sakti was visualised as the Prime Power which 
pervades the whole world. 10 It was through her that every god 
was powerful. The Sakti of Visnu, the preceptor of the world, was 
called Sri or LaksmI; Savitii and Sarasvatl were associated with 
Brahma and the Sakti of Siva was Durga or Bhagavatl. Without 
her neither the mighty Siva nor a blade of grass could move. 
With the opening out of Salcti, the universe appears ; and when 

1 EI S IX, p. 14 ; vide ante Chap. XI. 

a Ibid. ; PRAS, WC, 1916-17, pp. 71-72. 

a Ibid. 

4 The inclusion of Surya in the trinity formed the chaturdeva images 
i.e. sculptures combining Siva, Vispu, Brahma and Surya in one body, 
which have been found at Kiradu. PRAS , WC, 1907-08, p. 41. 

5 According to G.H. Ojha there was no village in Sirohi .state of the 
period 600-1400 A.D., which did not have either a Sun temple or some 
broken image of the Sun-god. SRKI, p. 24. 

s SMK, p. 19. 

7 Malavikagnimitra, I, 

s Samba Purana , Chap. XXVI, sloka, 38. 

9 Pc, p. 82. 

10 Skanda, Kaumankhanda, LXV; Markandeya , Durga, IV, 
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Sakti closes herself up, the universe disappears. Srsti (creation) 
and pralaya (dissolution) alternate ; and this process is without 
a beginning. 1 * 

The Puranas describe two aspects of Sakti, the pacific and 
the terrible. In her benedictory form Siva’s consort was Gaurl 
or Parvatl. As the consort of Rudra she was Kali, Chandika 
or Chamunda. In the guise of Kali she killed demons and 
was worshipped with bloody offerings of animals, flowers, 
water, incense, sandal and homo.} According to the Skanda 
Purana, if Devi Harasiddhi (Durga) is worshipped with the 
offerings of buffaloes on the MahanavamT day, she fulfils all the 
desires of her devotee. 3 In the month of Asvina, special 
worship was offered to her, these days of worship still being 
known as Navaratra i.e. the nine-nights. 

We do not find any reference to the construction of the 
temples dedicated to the goddess, nor to any grants made in 
her favour during our period. Her popularity however is 
proved by the fact that she is referred to along with Siva in 
various Paramara inscriptions. 4 According to the Skanda 
Purana , Devi VindhyavasinI {i.e. Durga) resided in Avanti. 5 
Ujjain and Abu were the famous Salcta-Pithas , 6 i.e. the centres 
. of worship of Sakti and the accompanying Bhairava (a form of 
Siva) associated with the Devi. 7 Dasaharah or Durgd-puja was a 
famous festival in Malwa. 8 

1 AIK , pp. 301-02. 2 Durga Saptasati, IX, 6; ibid., XII, 20-21. 

8 Skanda, Avantikhanda, XIX, 3; ibid., XXI,15. 

4 Cf. A copper-plate grant of a Paramara king of Abu, El, XXXII, 

p, 137 ; Nagpur stone inscription, El, II, p. 182, v. 1. 

5 Skanda., Avantikhanda, LXVI, 27. 

s Sircar, D.C., The Sakta-Pithas, Intro., pp. 20, 22. 

7 Ibid., p. 3. According to tradition there are in India a number of 
widely scattered pithasthanas where the dismembered holy body of Satl, 
the consort of Siva, fell when it was sundered into pieces by the (discus 
of Vi?nu, after the disastrous sacrifice of the Prajapati Daksa. (Bose and 
Haidar, Tantras : Their philosophy and Occult Secrets, p. 26). 

We do hear of the enshrining of the teeth, nails, and possession of 
Lord Buddha in different parts of India, and even outside its shores. 
Hence there may be some truth behind the mythological legends of the 
Puranas relating to the most unfortunate manner of the passing away of 
Satl, the beloved consort of Siva and the enshrinement of her limbs in 
those parts of India where Siva was held in high esteem. Sircar, D.C., 
op. cit. 

8 See our account of festivals in Chap. XV. 
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Of the archaeological evidence of Devl-worship during our 
period we have an image of Devi Parvatl which was established 
by the Lara Banias at Dhara in the year 1081 A.D., during the 
reign of king Udayaditya. 1 According to Capt. Barnes, ‘the 
antiquity of the temple KalikadevI at Mandu goes back to 
early Hindu kings of Malwa, {i.e. the Paramaras)’. 2 When the 
Muslims invaded Malwa, the image, to avoid its destruction, 
was removed and hidden in the city, where it is still to be seen 
in a miserable hut. It is held by the devotees of KalikadevI 
that with the exception of the famous Kalika of Calcutta, 
this is the only image of the goddess which escaped destruction 
and survived those iconoclastic times. 3 Parvatl also figures along 
with Siva on the niches of the shrine doors of our period. 

Saktism seems to have helped in popularising Tantrik religion. 
Generally the Tantras 4 * deal with five principal topics of 
creation and destruction of the universe, the worship of the 
deities, the attainment of certain superhuman powers and the 
union of the soul with the Supreme Being. 6 For the attainment 
of the last two objects certain sadhanas of psycho-bodily nature 
or Yogic exercises were regarded as essential. 6 The Tantrik 
system lays special stress upon the mantras {i.e. prayers and 
formulae), bxjas, {i.e. syllables of mystic significance peculiar to 
each deity), yantras {i.e. diagrams drawn on paper or inscribed 
in precious stone, metal etc.), mudras {i.e. special positions of 
fingers and movements of hands), and nyasas {i.e. placing the 
deities on the different parts-of the body by touching thqm with 
finger-tips and the palm, mostly of the right hand). 7 


1 ABORI, IV, pp. 99-102 ; for details vide Chaps. VII and XVI. 

2 Dhar and Mandu, p. 353. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The word Tantra is given a number of interpretation.?, such as a 
chief, a right conclusion, a weaver’s batten or a raiment (vide Amarakosa, 
Nanarthavargalj). But later on it became restricted to the mystic litera¬ 
ture called Tantra. We use the word Tantra in this latter sense. 

s ERE, XII, p. 193. 

s Kriya or rituals and charya or conduct, both have their place in the 
Tantrasastra. But Yoga is regarded as infinitely superior to them. Vide 
Guhyasamaja Tantra or Tathdgataguhyaka, Intro., pp. xii, xv, xxii. 

7 AIK, p. 317. 
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Of the organised Brahmanical Tantrik sects, the.most generally 
referred to are the Kapalilcas 1 and the Kaulas. As regards the 
latter we get a systematic exposition in the Kaulajndna-nirnaya 
of Matsyendranatha, composed in about 11th century A.D. a 

The technical word kula has a philosophic as well as Yogic 
significance. On the philosophic side the kula has been defined 
by Bhaskararaya as an assemblage of three things, matr, mana 
and meya, i.e. the perceiver, perception and the perceived. 3 The 
matr is.the jiva, mana is pramana or jnana and meya is this world 
of ghata and pata. i Ultimately there is non-duality, for it is the 
same consciousness that takes these three different forms.® On the 
Yogic side kula is adharachakra, i.e. the lowest station below the 
naval, which is the seat of the psychic energy—otherwise called 
the kundalim. As in its upward march it follows the nadl 
(channel) called susmna, that also is indirectly called kula. The 
embrosia that trickles from the ( sahasrara ) down the susmna is 
called kuldmrta , 6 which enables one conquer death even. 7 

In a way these two conceptions are interconnected. The 
sadhaka could, through his meditation bring into existence the 
objects that he thought of i.e. the sddhya, for both are one 
ultimately. The cultivation of advaitabhavana or non-duality 
was insisted upon. 8 The Tantrik system as propounded by the 
Kaulajndna-nirnaya is against external worship. The Supreme 
Creator, according to it, should be worshipped by means of 
eight mental offerings, the ahimsa, indriyanigraha, daya, bhava, 


1 See above' our account of the Saiva schools, 
s P.C. Bagchi’s edition, Intro., p. 5. 

8 gstrakiur HiWf*Uivr Hqsr: 1 

Vide Bhaskarataya’s commentary on the Lalifasahasranama, generally 
known as Saubhagyabhaskara, as quoted in the KJN, Intro., p. 37. 

4 fri uig-uH-iftg 1 

um sfab biu jwi srm., 

EiSTuferi qrag i 

Tararahsya Vrttika as quoted in the KJN, Intro., p. 38. 

5 Ibid. 

8 f: vft# m rig. fvrg STi^K^, 

rigH^HWTT Si^FiFTtsfir I SRf: 

EfTfKTg fSrt'i^idg I Ibid. 

7 Ibid.; also Text, Chap. VI, vv. 18-19. 

8 Ibid., XI, v. 25. 
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(idealism), ksama, krodhavinirjjita, dhyana and jnana. 1 2 A 
sadhalca with advaitabhavana used a few things which were 
considered bad by others, for he could not obviously make 
any difference between bhaksya and abhaksya. Hence we read 
about the consumption of vistha, rakta, suk'ra and majja etc. 
by the sadhakcid 

The Tantrik system can be regarded both as theistic as well 
as monistic; theistic if the emphasis be on the worship of Siva 
and Sakti, and monistic if we keep in view the principle of non¬ 
duality which underlines it. On the theistic side the Tantrik 
system lays down that there is no Siva without Sakti and no 
Sakti without Siva. 3 4 The Tantras however do not rest here. 
The Tantrik practices are connected with Yogic practices which 
make Sakti merge into Siva and he who realises Siva within 
himself attains moksad 

As Sakti-worship (which was accompanied by Tantrik 
practices) was quite popular during our period, it seems there 
was plenty of Tantrism too. 5 6 


1 KJN, III, vv. 24-26. 

2 Ibid., XI, vv. 11-12. 

3 Ibid., XVII, vv. 8-9. 

4 Ibid., v. 37. The Tantra teaches us that just as fire is ever accom¬ 
panied with burning capacity, so the conscious is ever associated with 

Sakti which is the power of seeing, hearing, touching, willing, smelling, 
tasting, thinking, hearing, breathing and feeling. Without the union of 
Sakti and Siva, there is no creation. They two are inseparable indeed. 
Siva, the pure consciousness is the silent observer of all experiences 
while it is Sakti who brings forth the universe, sustains it and destroys 
it to please Siva. When the idea of the two merges, it is the state of 
ananda, infinite joy and ecstacy, where there is no room for this universe 
of our practical experience. Bose and Haidar, op. eit., pp. 40-41. 

6 It is evidenced also by the use of the terms like Yogin-pujana, Vetal- 
aradhana, bhairavopasana and worship of Mahesasuramardini, by 
Dhanapala (TM, pp. 34, 46, 49). 

The Mahakala of Ujjain is described as being attended by Yogins, 
Yoginls, Siddhas, the experts in Tantra and Mantra ( Kuvalayamala , 
p. 13). Also, quite a few images of Bhairava and Vetala, belonging to 
our period, have been discovered from Nimar ( PRAS , WC, 1920-21, 
pp. 98-106). 

Bhoja is said to have constructed furnaces for the preparation of 
Siddharasa, according to the instructions of the Siddhas. Puratanapra- 
bandha-samgraha, p. 450. 
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With the growth of literary activity under the patronage of 
the Paramara princes, the goddess of learning i.e. Sarasvati 
gained in popularity. She was also known as Vagdevi-Bharati. 1 
A fragment of a metrical hymn, the script of which belongs to 
the 11th : or the 12th century A.D., in praise of the goddess of 
learning was found at Mandu. 2 She is invoiced in a number of 
Paramara inscriptions. Bhoja was a great devotee of Sarasvati, 
who was the presiding deity of his famous Bhojasala of Dhara’. 3 
The famous British Museum stone image of Sarasvati belongs 
to his period. 4 Sarasvati was worshipped by the Jainas too. The 
Jaina inscription of Mt. Abu of the time of king Somasimha 
starts with an invocation to the goddess Sarasvati. 5 

Our period is characterised by the multiplicity of the gods 
and goddesses, many of them of minor cadre and yet important 
enough for those who worshipped them. Of these the most 
important were Ganapati 6 , who helps to attain the desired 
objectives of life, Karttikeya, Madana, 7 Soma, 8 Agni, 
Varunesvari, 9 Sesa, 10 Charchika, 11 Limbarya, 12 Ghantesvara, 13 
Hanuman, 14 * and Asapura. 16 Bhoja in his Samarangcma-sutradhara 
prescribes rules for the figures of Brahma, Visnu, Balabhadra, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Lokapalas, Asvinas, Sridevi, Kausiki etc. 18 
The worship of theNavagrahas was also prevalent in our period. 
We find the group representation of the Navagrahas from the 
Varman temples. 17 


1 El, II, p. 182, v. 1 ; Rap am, 1924, pp. 2-3. 

a ABORI, VIII, pp. 142-44. 

8 Vide Chaps. VI and XVI. 

4 Ibid.', Rupam, 1924, p. 2. 

5 El VIII, p. 208, v. 1. 

6 JBBRAS, XXIII, p. 78 ; SS, II, Chap. 77. 

7 TM, pp. 248-49 ; SMK, pp. 22-23. 

8 BG, 1, pt. II, pp. 473-74, no. 5. 

9 El, XXI, p. 49. 

10 JASB, V (1836), p. 378. 

11 Bhilsa ins. of Naravarman, PRAS, WC, 1913-14, p, 59. 

12 IA, XX, p. 311. 

18 PTAIOC, 1919 (Poona Session), p. 324. 

14 ARRM, 1914-15, p. 12. 

16 SMK, p. 46. 

18 SS, II, Chap.. 77. 

17 PRAS, WC, 1916-17, pp, 71-72. 
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The Hindus expressed their adoration of the Supreme Spirit 
also in ways other than the worship of images. The belief in the 
existence of certain places as holy was nothing peculiar to this 
country alone. Such a belief has been found in all important 
religions of the world and a pilgrimage to them at least once 
in human life has played an important part in the religious life 
of our period. 

The tirthas were situated usually in the most beautiful places 
like the hill tops, mountains, forests and the confluence of the 
rivers. Some became important because of their association 
with some historical religious personage, or a religious acharya 
or a religious monastery. Such places were more conducive 
for the religious meditation and as such attracted those who 
had a spiritual yearning. While the ascetics practised religious 
austerities in the tirthas, the pious householders considered it 
incumbent upon them to pay a visit to some of those important 
holy places at least once in their lifetime. 

Pilgrimages were encouraged by religious reformers like 
Sankaracharya, for they seemed to them a good means of the 
emotional integration of the people, and also because they 
brought together the members of an order, once or twice a 
year, to discuss matters pertaining to their discipline, doctrinal 
difficulties and differences, and the matters concerning the 
welfare, of the order. For a Hindu, there was no other short 
cut to svarga than the pilgrimage. If one could not perform 
yajnas or give ddna, one could at least go on a tirtha-yatra to 
wash one’s sins off ! 

Of the tirthas in the territory of the Paramaras, the most 
famous was Ujjain on the bank of river Sipra and with its 
famous temple of Mahakala. It was a famous Sakta centre as 
we have noted already. It had Devasthanas and places of 
pilgrimage called after the names of the Rsis. 1 2 

In 1055 A.D. we find king Jayasimha Paramarh granting a 
village for the Brahmanas of the holy Amaresvara.^ There are 
quite a few tirthas bearing the name of Amaresvara; but the 
Amaresvara of theMandhata plates must be one on the opposite 


1 IA, IV, p. 266. 

2 El, III, p. 49. 
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side of Omkaranatha on the southern bank of the Narmada. 1 
Omkaresvara, situated on the island of Mandhata in the river 
Narmada, was a famous jyotrlinga . 2 The Kalvan inscription 
of prince Yasovarman refers to Kalakalesvara -tirtha. 3 The 
Vindhyan Hills were considered sacred being the abode of the 
goddess Vindhyavasinl. 4 Arbudachala was the famous Sakta 
centre 5 and in it were situated the hermitage of the sage Vasistha, 
Mandakinikunda, the temples of Achalesvara Mahadeva and 
of the Jaina Tirthankara Rsbhadeva. The Patanarayana stone 
inscription of the Paramara king Pratapasimha refers to Gukya- 
tirtha on the bank of Pattanadl. 6 Another sacred place referred 
to by the inscriptions was Mahismati, 7 A manuscript called 
Pramanapallava of Narasimha, composed in the 13th century, 
refers among others to Dhara as a tirtha 8 which has been 
identified with Dhara-tfrt/ia on the bank of river Narmada, 
referred to in the Matsya Pur ana. 9 The Revakhanda of the 
Skanda Parana refers to Hattakesvara-tfrt/m near the river 
Narmada. 10 

Every river was holy, but the holiest were Gahga, Yamuna 
and Narmada. A dip in the river on some auspicious occasion 
was considered sacred. Betwa, £ipra and Kapila were also 
considered sacred rivers. Most of the Paramara grants were 
made after the king had bathed either in one river or the 
other. 11 

Tirtha-ydtrds were not merely just the physical action of 
moving from one sacred place to another and bathing in a 
number of ponds, tanks and rivers; strict mental discipline was 
ordained for the tirtha-yatrl (pilgrim). The Sastras laid down 


1 The Mandhata plates of king Jayavarman II (El, IX, p. 122,1. 29), 
describe Amresvaraksetra on the southern bank of the Reva (Narmada). 
See also JAOS, VII, p. 27. 

2 See above, p. 348. 

3 El, XIX, p. 72, 1. 12. 

i See above,, p. 258 ; see also KathasarUascigara. 

6 See above, p. 258, 

8 I A, XLV, p. 78, v. 10. 

7 Mandhata inscription of Devapala, El, IX, p. 109,1. 19. 

s SEHNI, p. 326. 

» Ibid. 

18 Kalyaija, Skandapurananka. 

ii For more tirthas in the Paramara dominions, see our App. VI, 
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that only that yatri secured the merit of the tirtha-yatra who 
had full control over his organs. 1 

Jainism too must have been one of the leading religions in 
the country of the Paramaras as is evidenced by literature and 
archaeology. 

The Jainas believe that the highest aim of the human 
endeavour is Icaivalya, a state subject neither to birth nor death, 
nor to disease or pain. It is a condition of eternal happiness 
from which there is no return to this world of misery. This stage 
can be reached by right faith, right knowledge and right action. 2 
But as everyone could not attain the highest goal at once, the 
dharma 8 has been divided into two sections viz, grha-dharma, 
i.e. religion for the householder and yati or sadhu-dharma, i.e. 
religion for the monks. 4 

Under the head grha-dharma, we have the five anuvratas, 
three gunavratas and four siksdpa-das . 5 The observer of the 


1 Slcanda, Kaumankhanda, II, 6 ; ibid., LXIV, 26. 

2 HIP, pp. 294-304. 

3 According to the Samaraichchakaha (pp. 154-60), the dharma is of 
four kinds, viz, (i) gifts ( dcina ), (ii) good conduct ( sila ), (iii) ascetic 
practices ( tapas ) and (iv) religious reflections (bhavana). Gifts are of 
three kinds : the gift of knowledge, of security ( abhaya ) and things 
needful for religious life ( dharmopagraha ) ; the latter should be free 
from faults regarding the donor. Good conduct comprises the five vows, 
and subduing of the four cardinal vices. Ascetic practices are divided 
into internal and external ones. At last the religious reflections are 
enumerated. 

4 Samaraichchakaha. p. 52. 

5 Ibid., pp. 52-53, 160-62 ; Dharmabindu, II, III, 20. The anuvratas 
included cessation from sthiila or obvious forms of ahimsa, asatya, 
steya, unchaste conduct and greed. 

The gunavratas were : 

(i) Digvrata —vow to restrain one’s movements to a certain direction ; 

(ii) Bhogopabhogamana —limiting one’s consumption of food, dress, 
etc. and 

(iii) Anarthadandavirati— giving up bad thoughts, carelessness, gifts of 
carnivorous creatures and asking someone to do something sinful. 

The siksapadas were: 

(i) Samayilca— the acquisition of samayaka-darsana, jnana and 
charitra, all of which are equally efficacious in the attainment of 
kaivalya ; 


( Contd. on next page 
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grha-dharma was exhorted to keep love and hatred at an arm’s 
length and to give up evils like anger, greed and pride. He was 
to restrain the five senses and consume only a limited quantity 
without being addicted to food. He was to visit chaityas, 
show respect to the l&in-dcharyas, look after the sick and the 
weary and to live amidst the people adhering to similar 
religious faith. He was advised to marry a girl of a family of 
equal status, to give up residing in places within the sphere of 
military operations and to take refuge with someone who 
could protect him. 1 He was to reside in a house that was neither 
too open, nor too secluded to worship the gods and the 
atithis , listen daily to dliarma, use reason to get at the truth 
and have svadhayaya , 2 

The dliarma of a yati was much more difficult to practise. It 
consisted of complete forbearance, humility, simplicity, religious 
austerity, straightforwardness, self-control, truthfulness, purity, 
renunciation, charity, chastity and poverty. Among other 
things recommended are being with the gum and serving him, 
going out for alms, causing no fear to others, confession of 
mistakes, avoiding boasting, back-biting and harsh words; 
non-acceptance of improper things, not talking about women, 
giving up fear altogether, introspection, meditation and 
samlekhand , a the last being resorted to only when one realised 
that death was near or that one’s body had become useless. 
Thus alone could one disassociate oneself from the impure 
karmika material which holds down the soul. 4 

The followers of Jainism were divided into a number of sects 
of which the most important were the Digambaras and the 
Svetambaras. These major sects were further divided into 
smaller groups called the gams , kulas, sakhas and finally the 


Contd. from previous page ) 

(ii) Desavilcasika —daily reminding oneself of the vow about delavirati ; 

(iii) Posadhopavasa —fasting on parva days like astami and chaturadasi 
and 

(iv) Atithi-samvibhaga —providing food to guests. 

1 Svayogya-srayapam , I, 20. 

2 Ibid. 

s Samlekhand is the Jaina custom of fasting to death. It was preceded 
by repentance and confession. 

« HIP , p. 324. 
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gachchhas, 1 which originated with the 84 disciples o.f Uddyotana 
Suri 

The Jain -acharyas and writers received the support and 
patronage of the Paramara kings almost from the time of 
the inception of the dynasty. Devasena, the author of the 
Savyadhammadoha, is said to have completed his Darsanasara 
in V.S. 990=933 A.D., while staying in the Parsvanatha temple 
of Dhara. 2 3 The Ja'm-acharyas Amitagati, Mahasena and 
Dhanesvara were patronised by Vakpati II. 8 Amitagati belonged 
to the Mathura and Mahasena to the Lada-Vagada Sangha, 4 the 
latter was the guru of Parpata, the Mahattama of Sindhuraja. 5 

The great Jaina writer Prabhachandra was patronised by 
Bhojadeva. 6 Dhanapala wrote his Tilakamanjari at the request 
of king Bhoja who conferred on the author, the title Sarasvati. 
Under the influence of the Tilakamanjari Bhoja is said to have 
become inclined towards Jainism. 7 Muni Devabhadra perhaps 
also received favour and patronage of Bhoja. 8 The famous 
Jain -acharyas Jinesvarasuri and Buddhisagara of Dharanagarl, 
too might have flourished during Bhoja’s time. 9 Another 
contemporary Jaina poet was Nayanandi, 10 who composed his 
Sudarsana-charita in 1043 A.D., while staying in the Jinavara- 
vihara of Dhara. 


1 Deo, S.B., History of the Jaina Monacliism , pp. 371-74. 

2 Bharati, Feb. 1955, pp. 116-17 ; Hiralal, R.B., Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Manuscripts in C.P. and Berar, p. 652. 

3 Peterson, P., A Third Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle, 1884-86, App. Ill; vide infra Chap. 

XVI. 

*JSI,pp. 275-76, 412. 8 Ibid. 

6 Vide infra Chap. XVI. ? tm, Intro., pp. 4-5. 

8 Manatunga and Devabhadra were the two swans, says Muni Ratna- 
suri, whose lake manasa was respectively in the minds ( manas ) of Sri 

Satavahana and king Bhoja, suggesting thereby that Devabhadra flouri¬ 
shed at the court of Bhoja. Bharati, Feb. 1955, p. 119. 

9 According to the Prabhavakacharita, JinesvaraSuri and Buddhisagara, 
the Panfitas of Dharanagarl, defeated the chaityavasins in a religious 
debate in the court of king Durlabharaja Chaulukya (1010-1020 A.D.). 
This would mean that these Jaina scholars were the contemporaries of 
Bhojadeva (1010-55 A.D.). 

10 He, along with Prabhachandra and Sarasvatikumara, was a disciple 
of Mapikanandi, (Anekanta, X, pt. II, pp. 98ff.). For Nayanandi see also 
Hiralal, R.B., op. cit„ p. 758. 
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Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha I was a patron of the Jaina poet 
Prabhachandra. 1 King Naravarman was a great friend of the 
Jainas. Samudraghosa, who studied tarkasastra (logic) in 
Malwa, was one of the famous figures at the court of 
Naravarman. 2 The most outstanding figure of this period, 
however, was Acharya Jinavallabha, 3 whose name is closely 
associated with the vidhichaitya movement, 4 and by whose 
vast learning and selfless life Naravarman was extremely 
impressed. The king sent for him to Dliara and in recognition 
of his poetic talent granted him three lacs of parutthas or 
instead three villages. 5 But the Suri refused to accept the grant 
and according to his instructions Naravarman got constructed 
mandapikas on the Jaina temples of Chitor instead, and made a 
grant of two drammas daily from the customs house of Chitor 
for the maintenance of its two vidhichaityas , 6 The Bhojapura 
inscription of king Naravarman, dated 1100 A.D., refers to the 
installation of two Jaina (i.e. Tlrthanlcara) images by a person 


1 JSI, p. 289 ; vide infra Chap, XVI. 

2 BharatT, Feb. 1955, p. 122. 

3 See Jyantakavya Granthaprasasti of Abhayatilakagani. 

4 By early medieval period Jainism had gone on the path of decadence 
(see Haribhadra’s Sambodhaprakarapa) , but was saved by the lifelong 
reformist activity of the Jaina monks. At the time when our period 
begins the reformist activity of the Jainacharyas was at its full swing in 
Rajasthan and Malwa, in the hands of the Kharataragachchhacharyas 
(vide,. Sharma, D., op. cit., pp. 222-27). The reformers were known as 
the vidhimargis, the religion they propounded was known as vidhimarga 
and the reformed chaityas were called the vidhichaityas. 

Jinavallabha dedicated his life to the cause of the vidhichaitya 
movement and chose Rajasthan as the sphere of his missionary activity, 
and made Chitor, then under the Paramaras (vide ante Chap. VI), as his 
headquarters (Sharma, D„ op. cit., pp. 223-26). Jinavallabha, by his 
complete mastery on Indian philosophy, astrology, astronomy, and 
poetics, and by a life of absolute simplicity, sincerity and complete 
adherence to the words of Jina won over many followers, who carried 
the message of the master all over Rajasthan, Malwa, and especially in 
Vagadadesa (ibid.-, Upadesarasayana of "Jinadatta Suri, vv. 23-24, 52). 
Vidhichaityas were established in a number of towns (Apabhramsa 
Kavyatrayi, Intro., pp. 20-24). Jinavallabha left behind enough literature 
to serve as a guide for the vidhichaitya movement (i.e. the Sangha- 
pattaka). 

5 Jinapala , Kharataragachchha-brhad-gurvdvalX, p. 13. 

8 Ibid. 
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named Chillana. 1 Dhara at this time seems to have become a 
great centre of the Jaina learning. Jinavallabha’s successor 
Jinadatta Suri sent his pupils Jinaraksita, Sthirachandra, 
Srimati Jinamati and PurnasrI to Dhara to study Vrtipanjikadi- 
laksanasastra. Jinadatta himself visited Ujjain, Dhara, Chitor 
and Vagada, all under the Paramaras, to propagate Jainism. 2 

During the period of the Chaulukyan occupation of Mafwa 
under king Kumarapala, Jainism received a fresh impetus in 
Malwa. About this time Dharasena lived at Dhara whose 
disciple was Achdrya Mahavlra, a learned scholar, well versed 
in all the principles of the Jaina cult and grammar, and who 
received the patronage of king Vindhyavarman. 3 Sometime 
during this period Pandit a Asadhara also migrated to Dhara, 4 5 
and placed himself under the guidance of Mahavlra. 6 Some 
other famous figures of this period were Jinapati Suri 6 and 
Sumatigani. 7 

Vindhyavarman’s successor Subhatavarman was an enemy 
of Jainism and the Jainas. During his invasion of the Chaulukya 
dominions, Subhatavarman took away nineteen gold kupolas 
from the Jaina temples at Dabhoi and demolished a number 
of other Jaina temples in Gujarat. 8 After the accession of 
Arjunavarman, Jainism again reared its head up in Malwa. 
Asadhara tells us that the territory of Arjunavarman was full 
of Jaina srdvakas and that he himself left Dhara and lived in 
the city of Nalakachhapura in order to advance the cause of 
the Jaina faith. He wrote a series of pamphlets dealing with 
various aspects of his cult. They contain the duties of the 
yatis and a metaphysical treatise relating to syadvada, the 
essence of the teaching of the arhatas etc. 9 Pandita Asadhara, 
though he did not belong to the Kharataragaclichha, realised the 

1 El, XXXV, p. 186. 

2 Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 226, 

s JSI, p. 347. 

4 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

5 JSI, p. 347; Bhandarkar, R.G., Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency, 1883-84, p. 104. 

6 He lived in the Santinatha Devagrha of Dhara in V.S. 1254= 
1197 A.D. Bharati, Feb. 1955, p. 122. 

i1bid. 

s Vide ante Chap. IX. 

9 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 
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need of reform. He raised his voice against the so-called Jaina 
sadhus. 1 Asadliara lived till the middle of the 13th century A.D., 
and was patronised also by Devapala and Jaitugi Paramara. 2 

In the middle of the 13th century A.D., Devendra seems to 
have been the head of a Jaina monastery at Ujjain. 3 He died 
in V.S. 1327 = 1270 A.D. in Malwa and thirteen days later his 
appointed successor Vidyanandasuri also passed away at 
Vidyapura. 4 * After that the brother of the latter, Dharmakirt- 
yupadhyaya received the suripada under the name of Dharma- 
ghosa. 8 He died in V.S. 1357=1300 A.D. It was largely 
due to the missionary, reformist and literary activity of these 
acharyas that Jainism remained a living force in the Paramara 
dominions, 

Numerous Jaina temples were erected all over the country, 
in which were installed images of the Jina. 6 A number of 
Jaina fanes, which were built in the middle of the 11th century 
A.D., have been discovered at Un in the Nimar District. 7 
Another group of three images of the Jaina Tirthankaras in a 
small temple outside the fort at Shergarh, which was a great 
religious establishment of the Jainas in the early medieval 
period, 8 have been discovered. The three Tirthankaras 
represented are Santi (Santinatha), Kunthu (Kunthanatha) 
and Ara (Aranatha). The inscription in the temple contains 
verses in adoration of the three Tirthankaras. It also records 
that a mahotsava (festival) of the Jaina TIrthankara Neminatha 
was celebrated at the new chaitya on the seventh of the 
bright half of the month of Madhu (Chaitra) in 1105 A D. 9 The 
prasasti was composed by a Jaina monk named Varasena. 10 

Jainism was equally strong in Arbudamandala, Bhinmal and 
Vagadadesa. During the rule of the Paramaras, a number of 

1 In his Dharmamrta, he writes that in his time the Jainas did not live 

in accordance with the Jinadharma. They kept jatas, used ashes and other 
lepanas, they did not use the mudra of the Jaina dharma and there were 
others who though outwardly looked like Digambara sadhus, but were 
actually like the mlechchhas. They neither mastered their senses, nor did 
they live in accordance to the Sastras. They had become the masters of 
the Jaina monasteries. JSI, p. 488, fn. 1. 

a Vide Chaps. X and XVI. 9 IA, XI, p. 255. 

4 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

6 PRAS, JVC , 1919-20, pp. 81-98. 7 PRAS, JVC, 1920-21, pp. 98-106. 

s El, XXXI, pp. 81-86. 9 Ibid., p. 84. 

io Ibid. 
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temples dedicated to the Jaina Tlrthankaras were constructed in 
Abu. 1 The Paramara rulers of Abu, though they were followers 
of Brahmanical religion, 2 3 extended their patronage to Jainism 
as well. The Jhadoll inscription of king Dharavarsa, dated 
V.S. 1255=1198 A.D., refers to the grant of an orchard land 
to the temple of Santinatha by SrngaradevI, the queen of 
Dharavarsa. 8 An inscription of the reign of the Paramara king 
Krsnaraja of Bhinmal, dated 967 A.D., records the installation 
of an image of Mahavlra at Varkana by one Vardhamana 
of the Vestika family. 4 One Durgasvamin, a pupil of Della- 
mahattara, was a famous Jaina preacher of this area. He 
left his house stored with wealth to become a Jaina monk, an 
example which led to the conversion of many. He died in 
Bhinmal and was succeeded by Siddharsi who wrote his famous 
work the UpamiLibhavaprapanchdkaha in 905 A.D. The first 
copy of the work was written for him by Gana, a female 
disciple of Durgasvamin. 5 

Vagada seems to have been a strong centre of the Jaina 
activity. The Arthuna inscription, dated V.S. 1166=1109 A.D., 
refers to the establishment of a Jaina temple and the consecra¬ 
tion of an image of Vrsbhanatha by a Jaina named Bhusaija 
in the town of Arthuna. 6 The inscription starts with a verse 
in homage of Vitaraga. 7 

The Tantrik element in Jainism had not gone to the extent 
as we find it in Hinduism, during our period. Mostly it was 
in the form of mantravada and the deities were worshipped 
without the use of meat, wine and women for the attainment of 
superhuman or magical powers. 8 Reference to Jaina mantravada 
is found in the Dharmapanksa of Amitagati. 9 The TiJakamanjarl 


1 EI y IX, pp. 146-55 ; Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

2 See above, pp. 353-54. 

3 Vide ante Chap. XI. 

4 AS1, 1936-37, p. 122. 

5 Peterson, P., A Fourth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle, 1887-92, p. 5. 

6 PRAS, JVC , 1908-09, p. 49 ; El , XXI, pp. 52-55. 

t Ibid. 

8 Altekar, A.S., Mantra Sastra and Jainism. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Presidency, 1884-87, pp. 13-20. 
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refers to the sadhana of the mantrika deities like Aparajita, 
Sri and the Astavidyas. King Meghavahana is said to have 
recited the mantra of Aparajita -vidya three times a day with the 
intention of having a son. He was supposed to observe 
complete celibacy during the period of his sadhana. The mantra 
was to be recited before the RajalaksmL 1 

The importance of the tirthas was the same in Jainism as it 
was in Brahmanism. The Digambaras have divided the tlrthas 
in two categories i.e. siddhalcsetras, places where Jaina 
TIrthankaras or Munis attained to their nirvana; and 
atisayaksetra , places which became tirthas due to the popularity of 
a particular Image or a deity. 2 The Vividhatirthakalpa mentions 
Achalesvara, Arbudachala-fzrf/za, Kundagesvara, Abhinandana- 
dev&-tirtha and Ujjayim-Tr/Arz as the sacred Jaina sites in the 
Paramara territories. 8 

A review of the above religious systems shows that whatever 
their philosophic differences might have been, externally they 
were not very different from each other. Caste system had 
come to be accepted by all. 4 Social customs also did not differ ; 
and though the amount of emphasis on tirthas and charities 
might have differed, everyone believed in them. Tantrik 
practices had found a home in every religious system, though in 
Jainism they did not perhaps reach the extent that they did in 
various sects of Brahmanism. Further, the people had learnt to 
live together and recognised the truth in the religious systems 
of others. 6 

1 TM, pp. 25, v. 326. 

2 JSI, p f 422. 

3 Vividhatirthakalpa, pp. 11, 15, 57, 79, 81 and 88. 

4 Vide, infra Chap. XV. 

5 (i) See for instance the Tilakamanjari (p. 208), where MalayadevI is 

found worshipping Jaina pratima with gaytri-japa. 

(ii) Somadeva, a Jaina writer of the 10th century A.D., writes : 

'dnsrfdOT TJFff TORdMT I 

-TsIHTTff d I Nitisutraiji, p. 35. 

R W I Ibid., p. 25. 

(iii) The Bhojapura fragmentary inscription of the time of king Bhoja, 
is a Jaina epigraph but its verse one is the invocation of 
Chamdrarddhamauli or god Siva. El, XXXV, p. 186, 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Section I 

SOCIAL CONDITION 

The Paramara inscription do not throw much light on the 
social structure of the period. The meagre epigraphic evidence, 
however, gets amply supplemented by the contemporary literary 
works like the Srngaramanjankatha and Tilakamanjan. It is with 
the help of this material that we shall, now try to outline the 
essential features of society in the Paramara dominions. 

Society of the Paramara dominions was no stranger to 
the age-old characteristic that is the caste system. Speaking 
theoretically the caste system did not undergo any special 
transformation during the Paramara period. It had been fully 
established long before the advent of the Paramaras; and had, 
as is well known,, its basis in cultural differences, professional 
differences, social duties and heredity i.e. in varna and jati. It 
was the latter factor i.e. th ejati element, which predominated 
during our period. 1 But the connection between caste and 
occupation was by no means unalterable. 

At the apex of the Paramara society 2 were the Brahmapas. 3 
Their cultural supremacy, honoured position and privileges are 
clearly evident from our inscriptions, 4 which mention their 

1 See MS, IX, 317, for ideas on heredity. 

2 We are using the term in the sense of society in the Paramara 
dominions. 

3 MasTidi, an Arab traveller who reached India in the 10th century, 
remarked that the Brahmanas were honoured by Indians as forming the 
most notable and illustrious caste {HIED, I,p. 19). Alberunl states 
that the Brahmapas were considered the very best of mankind and were 
not like the other castes bound to pay homage or perform services to the 
king. Vide, Sachau, I, p. 101 ; ibid., II, p. 149. 

4 King Somasimha of Abu is said to have remitted the taxes of the 
Brahmapas in 1233 A.D. D.G's Annual for 1907-08, p. 226 ; vide ante 
Chap. XI. 
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gotra, sakha, pravara and the original place from where they 
migrated. 1 They are often mentioned with the prefixes like 
Pandita, Mahdpandita, Upadhyaya, Thakkura, Srotriya, Pdfhaka 
and Bhatta. These prefixes or family names had not become 
hereditary during our period, since the donee and his father 
and grandfather do not nse the same distinctive designation. 
For instance, the donees of the Bhopal grant of Mahdkumara 
Harischandra include Avasathika Srldhara who was the son of 
Agnihotrika Bharadvaja, Pam{dita ) Madhusudana, the son of 
Avasthika Delha; Pandita Somadeva who was also a son of 
Avasthika Delha; Thakkura Visnu who y^as the son of Pam(c}ita) 
Sondala. 2 The Mandhata plates of Paramara Jayasimha 
Jayavaraman II refer to Diksita Padmanabha Sa'rman, who was 
the son of Avasthin Vidyadharasarman and grandson of 
Cha[turvedin ) Kamaladharasarman; Pam(dita) Srlkantasarman, 
son of Panchapi{pd)thin Misra Uddharanasarman ; Dvivedin 
Govardhansarman, son of Pam(dita ) Vidyapatisarman and 
grandson of Chaturvedin Bhupati Sarman etc. 3 

The Brahmanas of our period continued to be mentioned by 
their gotras such as Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Chapaliya, Gopall, 
Vasistha, Vatsa, ^andilya, Gautama, Garga, Markandeya, 
Parasara, Daumeya, Krsnatreya, Adavaha, Saunaka, Sankrtya, 
Kaundinya, Mudgala, Harita-Kutsa, Kautsa, Paravasu, Audalya, 
Atreya and Pavitra. 4 Of the sakhas that we hear of from the 
Paramara inscriptions are Vajimadhyandina, Sama-veda, 
Asvalayana, Madhyandina, Kauthuma, Sankhayana, Vajasneya, 
Katha and Rapayani. 5 6 

Sub-castes also had come into existence. Thus we hear of 
Diksitas, Suklas, Tripathms, Agnihotrins, Yajfiikas, Avasthfkas 
and Pathakas. Sometimes they were called after their original 


1 See for instance the Mandhata plates of Devapala [El, IX, pp. 103- 
16) and the Bhopal plates of MahakumSra Harischandra [El, XXIV, pp. 
225-34), which give long lists of the Brahmapa donees, all of whom are 
mentioned with their gotras, fakhas and pravaras, 

2 El, XXIV, p. 231. 

3 El, XXXII, pp, 140-41. 

4 JBBRAS, XXIII, p. 76 ; El, XXIV, pp, 233-34 ; El, XIX, p. 243 ; 
El, XXXII, pp. 153-56; El, XI, pp. 182-83; El, XVIII, pp. 323-24; 

El, IX, pp. 115-16; IA, XLV, p. 78, 

6 El, IX, pp. 115-16 ; El, XXXII, pp, 153-56. 
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habitat as Nagara Brahmanas, Daksinatya Brahmanas, Srlmall 
Brahmanas 1 , and the like. 

This multiplication of divisions and sub-divisions was pro¬ 
bably further strengthened as a consequence of the advent of 
the Muslims, which made free movement and intercommunica¬ 
tion more difficult than before, and made some attempts for the 
preservation of Hindu culture extremely necessary. .But the 
Brahmanas tried to protect the culture of India by laying stress 
more on ceremonial purity and the purity of birth and blood 
than by reforming and liberalizing the tenets of Hindu dharma. 
Intercaste marriages were discouraged, eating from a Sudra’s 
hands was looked down upon, 2 and a Brahmana coming into 
habitual contact with a Muslim was considered inferior to one 
who could keep himself aloof. 8 Under such conditions, it was 
natural for sub-divisions to multiply as the time went on. 

Learning ( adhyana ), teaching ( adhyapana ), acceptance of 
gifts (pratigrha) and conducting of sacrifices (yajna) were 
specially the duties reserved for the Brahmanas.' 1 A Brahmana 
boy was invested with the sacred thread and initiated into 
studies at a young age. By the time he was sixteen he generally 
completed his studies and could enter the next stage of his life. 0 
The Brahmanas devoted themselves to the study of the Vedas and 
the Sastras which is indicated by the prefixes like Dvivedin, 
Trivedin and Chaturvedin. The locality of the Brahmanas made 
the entire city look like a world of Brahmanas; for at places rows 
of the srotriyas moved up and down, engaged continuously in 
various rituals. At some places the recitations of the.khilas and 
nigamas could be heard, and at others discourses were held on 
the Srutis, Smrtis, Vyakarnasastra, Puranas and Itihasa. 6 


1 Vide infra Chap. XVI; Sharma, D., op. cit., p. 238 ; BG, I, pt. I, 
p, 473. 

2 KHDh , III, pp. 926-68. 

3 Sachau, II, pp. 134-35. 

4 Atri-samhila , 13 ; Smrtinama-samuchchaya, pp, 15, 399. 

*ppp I SMK, p. 19. 

o 

I Ibid., p. 3 ; TM, p. 55. 
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The Brahmanas mastered different systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy and participated in literary and philosophic disputations 
at the royal courts. 1 Some of them might have given up worldly 
life and become sanyasins. Some perhaps joined the religious 
orders like the Saiva and Pasupata organisations, which were 
pretty popular in the Paramara kingdoms. 2 * A few of them acted 
as the hereditary purohitas, rajagurus 3 and priests of the kings. 
On the whole the Brahmanas of this period appear to have 
tried to follow the path laid down by the Srutis and Smrtis. 4 * 

The lesser educated among them earned tbeir livelihood by 
reciting svastivachana and by conducting temple-worship. 6 7 But 
as all spheres of activity were open to them, 6 though 
conditionally under special circumstances, they followed also 
the callings which were traditionally reserved for other castes. 
Some Brahmanas are known to have become rulers and for a 
student of the Paramara history, the best example perhaps is that 
of the Paramaras themselves, who might, originally, have been 
Brahmanas of the Vasistha gotraP Similar was the case of the 
Chauhans, the Guhilas and many other ruling dynasties. 8 In 
the Srhgaramanjarikatha we read of a Brahmana who became 
a king. 9 The Brahmanas acted as the Sandhivigrahikas and 
Dutakas under the Paramaras. Mahapandita Bilhana was the 
Mahdsandhivigmhika of Vindhyavarjnan, Arjitnavarman and 
Devapala. 10 Thakkura , Visnu was the Dutaka of the Harsola 
grant of king Siyalca II. 11 The Purohita, the Thakkura , the 
illustrious Vamanasvamin and the Thakkura , the illustrious 
Purusottama were the Dutakas of Yasovannan. The Brahmanas 

1 Note for instance the description of the court of king Bhojadeva in 
the TilakamanjarT, Prabandhachinlamani and Srngaramanjarikalha. 

2 Vide ante Chap. XIV. 

8 Vide ante , Chap. XIII. 

4 Cf. I 

s El, XXIII, p. 140 ; IA, XLIII, p. 193. 

6 According to the Smrtis, if a Brahmana failed to earn his liveli¬ 
hood, by traditional occupations, he could take resort to those of a 
Ksatriya, MS, X, 81, 

7 Vide ante Chap. II. 

s Ibid. 

a SMK, p. 55. 

10 JASB, V (1836), p. 379 ; JAOS, VII, p. 33 ; El, IX, p. 113. 

11 El, XIX, p. 243. 
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were the composers 1 and engravers 2 of many a royal prasastis 
of the Paramaras. From a reference in the Srngarcimcmjarlkatha 
to a Brahmana Madhava, who returned from Simhaladvlpa 
after doing good business , 3 it appears that people did not feel 
it anything strange if they were told that a certain Brahmana 
had even adopted the profession of a Vaisya . 4 * 

A large number of Brahmana families migrated and seem to 
have settled in Malwa under the Paramaras, from places as.far 
as Hastinapur, Mathura, Ahichchhatra, Madhyadesa , 6 Badavi 
in Karnataka, Manyakheta, Magadha and Gauda, and were 
the recipients of royal donations . 6 

The Jainas ridiculed the claims of the Brahmanas and their 
attacks might have had some influence on the status of the 
Brahmanas in the Jaina predominated areas, for the Jaina’s 
were quite an influential minority. But all things considered 
the Brahmanas of our period maintained their influential 
position in the Paramara society not only on account of birth, 
but also due to their learning and character. 

In contrast to Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas 7 are hardly 
mentioned as such in the Paramara epigraphic records, though 

1 The Vasantgarh inscription of king Purpapa-la was composed by 
Brahmana Matrsarman (£/, IX, p. 15) ; Brahmana JogeSvara was the 
composer of the Kalvan inscription of Yasovarman {El, XIX, p. 73) ; 
Devapala’s Harsauda inscription was composed by a Brahmana {IA, 
XX, p. 312) ; Brahmana Harsadeva was the composer of the MandhatS 
inscription of Jayasiriiha Jayavarman II {El, IX, p. 123). 

2 Cf. The Bhopal ^inscription of Arjunavarman was engraved by 
Paydiia Bappaideva. JAOS, VII, p. 33. 

s SMIi, p. 28. 

4 The Smrtis allow the Brahmanas to trade with certain restrictions. 

Smrtinama-samuchchaya, p. 10. 

6 The Brahmapas of Madhyadesa were honoured by the Paramara 
rulers. In a land grant of Vakpati II, it is recorded that a number of 
Brahmanas were offered donations by the king after they had migrated 
to Malwa from Madhyadesa {IA, VI, pp. 51-52). See also the Journal 
of Bihar Research Society, 1959 (A.S. Altekar Memorial Vol.), p. 311. 

6£/,IX, pp. 115-16; IA, VI, pp. 52 and 54; PRAS, WC, 1920-21, 
p. 54. 

7 According to the variya-dharma, the Ksatriyas were next only to 
Brahmanas in the social hierarchy. A Ksatriya had to be brave, self 
controlled, efficient in protecting the people and punishing the wicked. 
Performing sacrifices, making gifts and reading the Vedas, were his 
penances. Smrtinama-samuchchaya, p. 10 ; Parasara Smj-ti, I, 64. 
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it can be said that they are indicated by terminations like 
varman . 1 In the case of Ksatriyas it is the kula (clan) that is 
prominently mentioned. As to gotra, it practically disappeared , 2 
for the Ksatriyas began to nse the gotras of their purohitas , 3 
the reason for this perhaps being either the increasing 
ignorance of the Vedas among the Ksatriyas, or perhaps 
due to the fact that the Rajaputras or Rajputs did not 
originally belong to the Ksatriya stock. They might have 
been people of different castes, communities, tribes and 
cultures who had only one common factor, that is the 
adoption of the warriors profession . 4 Many of them may not 
have had any gotra and those who had may have forgotten 
it during the long process of their assimilation into the fold of 
Hinduism . 5 * Under the circumstances ' it is not surprising to 
find Medhatithi stating that the distinction of gotra and 
pravara applied only to Brahmapas 0 and Mitaksara laying 
down that the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas should adopt the gotra 
and pravara of their purohitas inasmuch as they had no gotra 
of their own . 7 

The rulers, the feudatory chiefs, many administrative 
officers and the warriors largely came from the Rajput clans. 
Charitable, pleasur.e-loving and valorous, they preferred to 
die on the battlefield rather than in the beds . 8 * 

The third important class of society was that of the 
Vaisyas for whose livelihood the Smrtis prescribe agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, trade and money-lending . 0 Of them the first two 
gradually passed into the hands of the Sudras, probably on 
account of the Vaisyas’ growing distaste for a profession 
involving hithsa . 10 Vaisya was the rich man of the community 

1 See Manasollasa. 

2 The mention of the gotra of the K§atriya family of the Chahamanas 
in the Mandhata inscription of Jayasimha Jayavarman II {El, XXXII, 
p. 155) is rather interesting and an exception. 

3 RKI, I, pp. 353-54. 4 Sharma, D„ op. cit., pp. 242-44. 

6 Ibid. 6 Medhatithi on MS, III, 5. 

7 Mitakjara on Ydjiia, I, 53. 

S surf: I See our Chap. XII, 

3 MS, IX, 326-33. 

10 Jainism, which was popular among the trading classes of Afalwa and 

the adjoining territories, especially did not encourage the pursuit of 

agriculture. 
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and his status in society was determined by his wealth. 1 The 
city’s wealth and splendour depended upon the wealth of its 
merchants (. sresthins ). Places like Srlmala, Kiratakupa and 
Prahladanapura, all in the Paramara dominions, owed their 
prosperity to them. The Jaina literature of the period reflects 
the general prosperity of the Vaisya community. 

The Smgdramanjankatha represents the merchant’s son as- 
being well up in all arts and sciences like the methods of 
handling horse vehicles ( asva-vahana vidhi ), care of elephants 
(gajayurveda), the art of business ( vanika-kald ), the secrets of 
gambling (dhyfitarahasyd), the science of harlotry iyaisikopanisad) 
and the arts of painting ( chitrakala ), cutting leaves 
(patrachchhedana ) and binding books ( pust-aprabhrti-kala ). 2 
But this was, however, far from being the character of every 
Vaisya, 

Among the Vaisyas, as in other castes, the influence of 
varna and jati was present. The doors of the Vaisya caste were 
open to those who took up the profession of trade. Sometimes 
the Vaisyas gave up their hereditary profession. 3 

The Vaisyas were influential in the royal courts. Some of 
them were appointed as officers in local administration and the 
merchants’ guilds played an important part in the town 
administration. 4 They contributed liberally to the charitable 
and literary activities of the period, The Vaisyas acted also as 
the trustees of the temples as is proved by the references to the 
mahajanagosthis in the inscriptions of our period. 5 

The view that the Vaisyas were levelled down to. the position 
of the Sudras by 1000 A.D., is not. supported by the evidence of 
our period. The Samaranganasutradham and Mdnasara— books 
on town-planning—give them a distinct place in the urban 
society,, which though inferior to that of a Brahmana or a 
Ksatriya, is distinctly above that of a Sudra. Laksmldhara in 
his Krtyakalpataru, permits the study of the Vedas to the 


1 MS, II, 156. 

2 SMK, p. 56. 

8 For instance note the attitude of Ratnadatta in the eighth tale of the 
Spigaramanjarikaths. 

4 Vide ante Chap. XIII. 

s Eh YIII, p. 222, 
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Vaisyas-. 1 Further by laying down that a Vaisya should not 
trade in certain articles such as salt, wine, curds, clarified 
butter, milk, lac, hides, flesh, indigo, poison, arms and idols, 2 
they appear to have gjven the Vaisya a standard very much 
different from that of a Sudra. 

No mention of the Sudras is found in the Paramara records, 
which indicates that people of the low castes were known by 
their profession rather than by their class. 

According to the Smrtis a Sudra was neither permitted to 
read the Vedas nor was he expected to have any asrama except 
gfhastha? Though treated as one varna by the Smrtis, they were 
actually a number of people, clans and tribes who had entered 
the Aryan fold but had not been assigned the higher status of 
a dvijati, Included among the Sudras were the many so-called 
mixed castes (, Sudravarga of the Amarakosci), the majority of 
agricultural workers and agriculturists, members of many craft- 
men’s guilds and everyone who, though he could not be called an 
antyaja and a mlechchha on account of the clean nature of his 
work, was even then not considered a member of the three high 
castes for various reasons. We have epigraphic references for 
goldsmiths ( svarnakaras ), architects ( sthapatis ), carpenters, 
engravers ( sutradharas ), oilmen {tells), potters, garland-makers, 
sugar-boilers, rcithakaras and rupakaras. The Srngaramanjarlkatha 
also refers to an oilman ( tailapa ), doing his hereditary work 
and prospering in it. The medicine man ( vaidya ), agriculturist 
(i krsaka-jana ), smith ( lohalcara ), are mentioned too. To this list 
are added the fortune-tellers {sakunikas) and persons proficient 
in magic (indra-jalika-vidyd) and mesmerism ( mohana-vidya). 

Though they suffered from religious disabilities' 1 and were not 
regarded as fit recipients of gifts, the position of the Sudras 
seems to have improved a good deal due to various reasons. 
Agriculture, handicrafts and cattle-rearing being in the hands 
of the Sudras, they formed an important section of society, 
economically. They were the real Vaisyas of our period. Their 
improved economic position changed their social status as well. 


1 Grhasthaka/ida , p. 258. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Medhatithi on MS, VI, 97. 
* Ibid. 
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When the reformist movements like Saivism and Jainism 
welcomed them without any stigma of inferiority, regard for 
them increased still further. Many of the Tantrik teachers were 
Sudras themselves. 1 2 This new change is reflected by the 
commentator Madhatithi (9th century A.D. or so), when he 
concedes to a Sudra the right to private property, freedom 
from waiting on the three higher varnas and the performance of 
samskaras , though without Vedic mantras} 

Most of the social and economic affairs of these classes were 
conducted through their local organizations known as srents 
or guilds. 3 

There were many other castes in the Paramara dominions, 
whose exact position in the caste system is rather uncertain. The 
Kayasthas, who were known to Yajnavalkya only as writers 
and accountants 4 5 , seem to have in our period become grouped 
into one caste. They were now associated with judiciary, 
general administration and accounts and several departments 
of the state. Quite a few of the Paramara grants were drafted 
by the Kayasthas. 6 The Victoria Hall Udaipur inscription of 
the Paramaras of Malwa refers to one Rudraditya and his 
grandson Mahlpati as Ka.ya.stha.-lamyaras or prominent 
Kayasthas. 6 The Kayasthas are mentioned also in the 
Sriigaramanjarikatha. But the references to them are not 
always complimentary, for like many government officials of 
later period, some of the Kayastha officials too proved 
dishonest and corrupt administrators. Some of these remarks 
might have been inspired perhaps by professional rivalry. 

Last in the social scale stood the anlyajas, performing 
functions either too dirty by_ nature or involving cruelty to 
dumb creatures, and we can distinguish two types of them. The 


1 ION, Intro., p. 17. 

2 Medhatithi on MS , III, 156 and VIII, 425. 

3 Majumdar, R.C., Corporate Life in Ancient India, Chap. I. 

i Ydjna, I, 336. 

5 „C/..Kayastha Guriadhara drafted the Harsoja inscription of Slyaka II 
(El, XIX, p. 243) ; the charter of Mapdallka of Vagada was composed 
by Kayastha Sridhara (El, XXI, p. 50) ; the Tilakawada inscription of 
Bhojadeva was written by Kayastha Sohika, son of Ahrala. PTAIOC, 
1919 (Poona session), p. 325. 

6 ASI , 1936-37, p. 124. 
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Kiratas, the Barbaras and the Bhiilas who had their residences 
in the forests 1 , formed one category. The forests were full of 
Sabaras, who had snub noses, high cheek-bones, pointed chins and 
small ears. 2 Their eyes were red. They kept beards, carried bows 
and arrows in their hands and blowing horns moved in groups, 
frightening away not only the travellers but even the wild beasts. 3 4 
In their forest residences they had the fullest freedom but in the 
Aryan settlement they were the lowest of the low. The 
Kiivalayamala mentions Chandalas, Bhiilas, Dombas, Sankarikas, 
Matsyabandhas, as the people who had no dharma, artha or 
kama and were like the mlechchhas. i 

To the second category belonged those anlyajas about 
whom the following detailed list has been given with their 
professions by AlberunI : 
the jugglar, 

the basket and shield maker, 
the sailor, 
the fisherman, 

the hunter of wild birds and of animats, 

the weaver, 

the fuller, 

the shoemaker, 

the hadl, 

the doma, 

the chandala and 

the badhatau 

Of these the first six were higher in status; the weaver, 
fuller and shoe-maker formed one section and intermarried and 
the last four were excluded from social contact even by the 
depressed classes. 5 Thus the antycijas too had developed a 
class hierarchy, some classes being a little more depressed and 
despised than the others. 

The caste system during that period had become so fully 
entrenched in society that any suggestion of its abolition or 


1 SMK, p, 84. 

2 Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

4 Kuvalayamdla, p. 40. 

6 Sachau, I, p. 101. 
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comment on its nature must have been regarded as reprehensible 
if not sinful, specially by the higher classes. The way it was 
viewed by them can perhaps be seen from a prasasti of 1208 
A.D,, which states, ‘Glory to Avanti, the home of rich men', 
which protects the. world by the heroism of its lords, cleanses it 
by the pure and brilliant life of the Brahmanas, who follow the 
way prescribed by the revealed texts, and which gladdens it 
through the fragrance arising from the dalliance of its passionate 
youths’. 1 The writer, however, of this was a Brahmana. The 
Jainas had ideas of it which are in some ways different from 
these, 

Practically nothing is known about the position of women 
from the Paramara inscriptions. Queens have been mentioned 
in a few inscriptions but only two have been recorded to have 
done something of public utility within their own rights. 
Queen LahinI, the sister of king Purnapala of Abu, got repaired 
the temple of the Sumgod and got excavated a tank at Vatapura 
in 1042 A.D. 2 SrngaradevI, the queen of Dharavarsa of Abu 
made a land grant in her own right to the temple of Santinatha 
in 1198 A.D. 3 We do not hear of queens ruling the country or 
a part of it in their own right or even acting as regents during 
our period. They had to live in the antahpura which was to be 
guarded by eunuchs. 

The literature of the period reveals that though women were 
respected in society, the birth of a daughter was not always 
welcomed, Boys were preferred, 4 and their birth was 
celebrated. The couples worshipped the gods so that they could 
have a son, 5 whereas the birth of a daughter increased the 
anxiety in her parents mind 6 and this anxiety increased when 
the girl attained the age of marriage. 

The girls of higher classes were given some education which 
included the arts of dancing, music and painting. 7 But the 

1 IA, XI, p. 221, 

2 El , IX, pp. 12-15 ; vide ante Chap, XI. 

3 See above, p. 173, fn. 4 (viii). 

4 Without begetting a son says the SMK a man never frees himself 
from the debt of his ancestors (p. 85). 

s TM, pp. 17-18. 

G Vpamiti, p. 698 ; JP, I, 14-72. 

7 TM, p. 215. 
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womenfolk of lower classes may have remained illiterate though 
not exactly uneducated, for they had opportunities of listening 
to religious and philosophic discourses. Some of them however 
were educated enough to head a Saivite monastery at Ujjain. 1 
The poetess Slta was well known for her poetry. 2 Pandita 
Harasukha the mother of Janna Teh engraved the Jhalrapatan 
inscription of the time of king Udayaditya. 3 

Besides, there was a class of courtesans whose position seems 
to . have been superior to that of common women. They were 
the privileged women in society, whose company was sought 
by kings and wealthy merchants. The Srngaramanjahkalha of 
Bhoja I is concerned mainly with this important section of 
society. Bhoja describes a courtesan as ubhayachatnh - 
sastijnana i.e. one who was accomplished in both kinds of 
sixty-four arts, included among which were music, painting, 
dancing, arts for the purpose of increasing one’s personal 
charms, entertaining games, purely intellectual pursuits like 
pustakavachcina and kavyci-samasya-purti and science of erotics. 
The heroine of the Snigaramanjcihkatha is a courtesan of the 
first order, Her beauty is unparalleled, her graces befit her 
beauty, her dresses and adornments are the choicest and her 
language and behaviour polished and decorous. In dancing 
and music she excells others and her intellectual development 
makes her a 'worthy companion of the most learned. It is not 
surprising therefore that the Brahmarias, Kstriyas, Vaisyas and 
Kayasthas all waited at her door with gifts to offer. Such 
courtesans must have influenced a considerable number of 
people in society. 

Girls had to stay under the care of their fathers before 
marriage. The next step in a woman’s career was her marriage,. 
The Smrtis disallowed marriage with a sagotra or a sapinda girl. 
Marriages took place usually at the house of the bride’s father. 
Husband’s caste, gotra, pravara, learning, age, character, 
wealth and the country of his birth were the main considerations. 
The dowry system in the sense of something already promised 


1 Yogesvari was the head of a Saiva monastery at Ujjain. I A, XI, 
pp. 221-22 ; vide ante Chap. XIV. 

2 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

s JPASB, X, 1914 (New Series), p. 242. 
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was perhaps not known. 1 But large sums of money, gifts and 
jewellery were given to the girl. 2 Love marriages were not 
unknown during our period. 3 If the testimony of the 
Dvyasraycimahakavya and PrthvTrajavijaya be regarded valid, 
svayamvarci marriages too would have been in vogue. 4 But by 
and large society recognised the father’s right to find a 
suitable husband for the girl and to give her away in marriage 
to a bride-groom of his own choice. And a very good proof of 
this lies in the fact that even in a romance like the Tilakamanjari, 
the couple though crazily in love with each other, await the 
parent’s sanction before marrying. 5 

In the royal families the daughters were sometimes used in 
bringing about peace between the rival families. 6 Among the 
Paramaras, Udayaditya’s daughter SyamaladevI was married 
to a Guhilalcing, 7 probably with this objective. Prince Jagaddeva 
gave his daughter in marriage to a Varman king of east Bengal. 8 
Arjunavarman’s first queen was the daughter of a Kuntala 
king and the second a Chaulukya princess. 9 The Ganga king 
Narasimha married the daughter of a king of Malwa. 10 A 
Gujarat prince married a princess of the Paramara family. 11 

As to the age of marriage, there is no direct evidence 
available. Leaving aside a few instances of love marriages, or 
svaymnvara marriages, it seems that people followed the 
dictates of the Srnftis. 12 Somadeva puts the marriageable age 


1 Sachau, II, p. 155. 

2 Samaraichchakaha , pp. 93-101. 

3 i.e. Sindhuraja’s marriage with the Naga princess Sasiprabha, vide 
ante Chap. V. 

* DV, VII, vv. 66, 73, 74 ; PV, V, v. 32. 

5 TM, pp. 103-04. 

6 Matrimonial alliances have been recommended to end vigraha by 
Dhanapala. TM, p. 243. 

7 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

3 Vide infra App. IV. 

® Vide ante Chap. IX. 

19 El, V, App., p. 53, no. 362. 

n. ARM AD, 1929. 

12 According to Medhatithi the right time for a girl to be given in 
marriage was eighth year (on MS, IX, 4). AlberunT also records that the 
Hindus marry at a very young age. Sachau, II, p. 154. 
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of a girl at twelve. 1 Marriages were arranged sometimes even 
before birth. 2 

Anuloma marriages became rare daring our period, Marriages 
between people belonging to different religious sects were not 
favoured. 

With marriage began the second phase in a woman’s life. She 
was then expected to stay with her husband who was now 
everything for her. The marriage bond was indissoluble. Every 
sect emphasised a woman’s duty of obedience to and absolute 
dependence on her husband and required her to regard her 
husband not only as her lord but her deity. 3 Under such 
circumstances sati system became popular and wido w remarriages 
were discouraged. We have no evidence to show the prevalence 
of sati system in theParamara dominions, but as the Paramaras 
were Rajputs and among the Rajputs sail system was popular 
during this period, 4 it is not unlikely that this system prevailed 
in the Paramara territories as well. The widows who did not 
commit sail, lived under the care of their male relatives. For 
instance Queen LahinI, the widowed sister of king Punnapala, 
was living under the. care and supervision of her brother. 5 

Another evil from which the women of our period suffered 
was the institution of polygamy. King Arjunavarman married 
a Gujarat princess as well as a Kuntala. princess. King 
Dharavarsa of Abu had more than one queen. The kings’ 
example would have been followed by the nobles, the 
feudatory chiefs and the rich people of society. They may 
have kept in their harems keeps as well as slave girls. In the 
Tllakamanjarl we read of slave girls going towards the funeral 
pyre to burn themselves when they heard of the death of their 
master. 6 

The women in general occupied a position very much 
inferior to that of the male.head of the family, whether he was 
the father, brother, husband or even her own son. A Woman’s 

1 I Nitisutrw, Vivaha- 
samuddelafj, p. 96. 

a TM, p. 52. 

2 KuvoIayoviSla pp, 54, 181, 265 ; JP, 8-79, 10-47; Mbh, Anutasana- 

parva, 46, 55. 

4 Sharma, D„ op. cit„ p. 258. 

6 El, IX, pp. 12-15. 6 TM, p, 1 56. 
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function was not rated very high, for a wife was wedded for 
‘fame, wealth and offspring’. 1 She was considered as difficult 
to be pleased, as one having bad intentions, fickle by nature, 
difficult to be protected and the one who became detached very 
soon and one who cherished love for the low born. 2 Her duties 
according to Somadeva, were confined to household work and 
looking after the children. 3 She was no longer the better half 
without whom no religious function could take place, the half 
without whom a man’s life whether spiritual or worldly would 
never be full. 4 Among the Jainas only the Svetambaras believed 
in the mukti of women. The Jaina writer Prabhachandra dis¬ 
cusses the point at a great length and says that a woman who 
could not become the master of the house, could not get 
appointed as an amdtya or as a yuvardja in this world, how 
could she attain moksa and enter into heaven. 5 Women could 
not inherit property, they could only have what is termed as 
the stridhana. The property of the heirless lapsed to the state. 

The women were respected as mothers. Quite a few land 
grants of the Paramara kings were made in order to increase 
the spiritual welfare of the mother and the father of the donor. 
King Yasovarman made a land grant on the occasion of the 
annual funeral ceremony of his mother MomaladevI in 
1135 A.D. 8 Women were exempted from the capital punishment; 
they could only be deported from the state. 7 

Our best account of the dress, ornaments and cosmetics 
during our period is supplied by the Tilakamanjari, 
Srngaramanjarfkatha and the recently published Prince of Wales 
Museum Stone Inscription* from PhciraP 


1 SMK, p. 85. 

2 Ibid,, p. 84 ; note the following verse of Somadeva; 

Wg ^5 (dfcNTII or !%Tg) ^ %hdf rrftmt l 

Nitisutr&jfi, p. 69. 

3 Tr<*R; 

^ STPra 1 Ibid. 

4 KHDh, II, pt. I, p. 627, fn. 6 Kumudachandra, Strimuktivada, p. 369. 

6 Cf IA, XIX, pp. 351-52. 7 Samaraichchakahd, pp. 62, 561. 

8 Hereafter referred to as PWMI. 

8 Bharatiya VidyS, XVII (1957), pt. II, pp. 130-46 ; Dr. Dhirendro 
Verma Commemoration Volume, pp, 21ff, 
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The usual dress may have been the adhovasana and an 
uttarTya i.e. garments to cover the lower and the upper part 
of the body respectively. Men wore pugrees. 1 11 Women wore 
sans, the material of which may have varied from season to 
season. They also used what is called a kurpasaka in the 
winters. 2 They used cholis (blouses), one coloured or multi¬ 
coloured, ghagharas (skirts) and pahirana. 3 The kamchii or 
kamyyu-choli, which covered the breasts onlo partly, seems to 
have been the fashion of the day. 4 They also used woollen 
petticoats in the winters. 6 Wealthy women used excellent 
apparels. 0 Rich people used silk for their dress. China silk 
seems to. have been very popular. 7 Of the colours, white 
coloured garments seem to have been popular in Malwa 
and white dress was worn on all the auspicious occasions. 
Sometimes ladies used green and red garments. 

The women wore long hair, braided or knotted, which was 
always decorated with seasonal flowers. 8 

Tadanka , 9 dantapatra , 10 karhyyadi , u kundala, 12 sravanapa&a , 13 
kamapura, u Icaradimva, 15 and kdmchadi 16 were the ear ornaments. 
Sometimes the leaves of the Palm tree or ornaments having the 
shape of a palm leaf were also used to adorn the ears. 17 Of the 
necklaces we hear of various types viz, jdlakanthi (netted 
necklace), 18 the plain necklace, 19 ekavali (single string) necklace, 20 
the sonajala (golden net) 21 and chanchal-hara, whose pendant 
touched the- nabhi , 22 and bejewelled necklaces and flower garlands 
adorned the necks of the women of Malwa. Those who were 
poor seem to have satisfied themselves with yarn necklaces 
only and consequently w.e hear of ganthia-tagau (knotted 
thread), three stringed cotton yarn and plain cotton yarn 


1 TM, p. 130. 2 ibid., p. 136. 

3 PWMI, 11, 38, 52, 4 Ibid., 1. 49. 

5 SMK, p. 73. 9 Ibid., p. 74. 

7 TM, p. 130. 

8 SMK, p. 75, description of Srngaramaiijari; PWMI, 11, 59, 61-62, 87. 

9 Ibid. W TM, p. 301. 

11 PWMI, 1 . 47. 12 TM, p. 130. 

is Ibid., p. 226. 14 Ibid. 

is PWMI, 1. 32. is Ibid. 

17 PWMI, 1. 68. is Ibid., 1. 5. 

1 9 Ibid., 1. 18. 20 Ibid., 1. 111. 

21 Ibid., 1. 71 ; TM, p. 301. 22 ibid., p. 130. 
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necklaces. 1 Valaya, kankana ,' keyiira , 2 charhdahal, 3 rithas , 4 
mathis 6 and gold bangles 0 were worn on arms 7 and hands. The 
feet of the women of Malwa were adorned,with pahamsiyas 
and constantly resounded with the tinkling of nupuras . 8 They 
used rings, studded with precious stones on [the fingers. 0 
Padmaragamanijhwmikd (a kind of foot ornament) was also 
used. 10 Manikyavalaya was their thigh ornament. 11 

The women applied fragrant sandal-powder, camphor, 
kumkum and rodhra pollen to their bosoms. 12 Their palms and 
feet were painted with the alaktaka dye. 13 Camphor powder 
( 'karpura-churna ) was used in abundance. 14 The women applied 
red round tiled on their foreheads. 15 They applied collyrium to 
their eyes, 16 and sometimes dyed their hair. 17 Betel leaves were 
chewed for reddening their lips and the teeth. 18 Scented oils 
and perfumes were used by them 19 as well as by men, who made 
abundant use also of ornaments and beautiful rich clothes. 

Speaking of the eating and drinking habits of the people 
during the period under review, wheat, rice, pulses, barley, 
til, vrihi, jowar , kodrava, mudga, millet, oil, ghee, honey and 
meat are among the food articles, mentioned in the Paramara 
inscriptions. Fruits, specially mango seems to have been very 
popular. Under the growing influence of Jainism, vegetarianism 
must have become more popular. As to the Brahmanas eating 
meat, we have only one solitary reference in an inscription of 
Bhojadeva. 20 As for the Ksatriyas who were the fighters and 
for whom hunting was one of the hobbies, meat must have 
formed an important part of their diet. If we are to believe 
the Srngdramanjarlkathd then drinking was nothing unknown 
even among the Brahmanas and women of Malwa. Among the 
vegetarians, use of milk and milk products and sweets would 


i PWMI, 11. 72-73, 74, 76. 

3 PWMI, 1. 77. 
s Ibid., 1. 37. 
i Ibid., 1. 24. 

9 Ibid., p. 130. 

H Ibid. 

13 Ibid., p. 47 ; PWMI, 1. 127. 
is PWMI, 11. 45, 65, 66, 94. 


2 TM, p. 226. 

4 Ibid., 1. 22. 

« Ibid., I. 119. 

8 Ibid., 1. 39 ; TM, p. 226. 
i» Ibid., p. 226. 

12 See the ninth tale of the SMK. 
44 TM, p. 130. 

1 3 Ibid., 11.31, 46, 90. 
is Ibid., 11. 107-08. 


17 Ibid., 1. 89. 

19 See the description of Asokavatl in the ninth tale of the SMK. 

20 IHQ, VIII, p. 311. 
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have been quite popular. Chewing the betel leave ( tambula ) with 
a piece of camphor 1 was popular among men as well as women. 

The people in the Paramara territories observed fasts and 
celebrated a number of festivals. Devotthanl-ekadasI and 
Sivaratri are the only two fasts referred to in the Paramara 
inscriptions. Eclipse—-lunar and solar—was the occasion for 
making gifts and so were many other occasions of the year. Of 
festivals there were many. We have reference to the Yatra- 
’ mahotsava of Madana in the Srngaramanjankatha , 2 It fell on 
the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra and was celebrated 
with dancing, songs and merry making. 3 In continuation of 
this festival observed in Malwa, was the Vasantotsava, 4 which 
fell on the full moon day of the month of C-haitra. 5 AlberunI 
describes it as the festival for women, when, they put on their 
ornaments and demanded presents from their husbands. 6 The 
drama Pdrijatamanjan was staged during Vasantotsava, known 
also as the Chaitraparva. 7 The king was expected to participate 
in the festival. 8 Connected with Madanotsava was another 
festival known as DamanakachaturdasI or Damanakaparva, 
which fell on the 14th Sukla of Chaitra and is referred to in the 
Shergarh inscription of Udayaditya. 9 During this festival a 
branch of Damana tree was offered to Siva or Visnu with a 
prayer to him and to Madana for the happiness and felicity of 
the whole household. 10 The Bhopal plates of Maliakumara 
Udayavarman refer to Mahavaisakhlparva which fell in 
Vaisakha on Sudi fifteenth. 11 Another festival referred to in the 
inscriptions is (Ganga) Dasharah 12 which, according to Bhoja, 
fell on the 10th day of the month of Jyaistha. 18 On this 
occasion the Ganges is said to have descended to the earth. 
Those who took their bath in the river and gave away gifts 
became free from sins. 14 On Jyaistha Purnima was observed the 
Savitri-vrata, the performance of which, according to Bhoja, 


i TM, p. 130. 

3 SEHNI, p, 275. 

5 Sachau, II, pp. 178-79. 
v El, VIU, p. 101. 

9 El, XXIII, p. 135. 
n IA, XVI, p. 255. 
is ABORI, XXXVI, pp. 335-36. 
14 SEHNI, p. 281. 


2 Cf. The first tale of Ravidatta. 
4 TM, p. 16. 
o Ibid. 

8 Ibid.', TM, p. 16. 
i° Smrti-kaustabha, pp. 19-23. 

12 ABORI, IV, p. 100. 
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saved women from widowhood. 1 In the month of Bhadra, on 
the 8th day was celebrated Krsnajayanti, that is the birth day 
of Lord Krsna. 2 ' King Bhoja, unlike Jimutavahana, declares 
that no fasts should be observed during the Rohinlnaksatra. 
On the fourth day of the bright half of Bhadra occurred 
Haritalika festival, which was sacred to Parvatl, 3 The 8th day of 
the light half of Bhadrapada, was the day of Indradhvajochchh- 
arya or raising of the flag staff of Indra, 4 when the moon was 
in Sravananaksatra, and the visarjana was to take place at 
the end of Bharamnaksatra. It was the duty of the king 
to raise the flag staff with due ceremonies. Bhoja has given 
a pen-picture of this festival in his Rajamartancla . 5 In the 
month of Asvin took place Navaratra in which Durga was 
worshipped from the 7th to the 10th day of the bright half of 
Sukla. 6 Another festival was Nirajana which was of political 
significance. According to Bhoja’s Rajamartanda it was to be 
celebrated on the eighth day of Asvin Sukla. 7 The Yuktikdlpataru 
does not prescribe a day for the festival but gives a graphic 
description of the ceremony, and states that a big ornamental 
arch of some holy tree was to be erected in the north-east of 
the capital. Threads smeared with saffron paste were to be tied 
round the necks of horses. 8 The Tilakamanjan refers to 
Kaumudlmahotsava 9 which fell on the full moon day of Karttika. 
On this occasion houses and shops used to be decorated with 
flowers and flags and men and women also bedecked themselves 
with garlands and festive clothes. At night the streets and 
houses were illuminated with lights. Young men and women 
were expected to move about in all directions, singing, dancing, 
laughing and enjoying themselves. The festival was to be con¬ 
cluded with a grand feast for which a number of animals were 
to be killed so that the Brahmanas might be fed to their heart’s 

1 ABORI , XXXVI, p. 335. For more details see Rajasekhara’s 
Karp uramanjar i. 

2 ABORI, XXXVI, p. 323. 

s Ibid., pp. 323-27. 

4 Kalaviveka of Jimutavahana (5/), p, 294. 

5 ABORI, XXXVI, pp. 323-27. 

« Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 328, v. 188. 

S Yukti, pp. 178-79 ; vide ante Chap. XIII. 

» TM, p. 220, 
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content. 1 It is stated by Laksmidhara that if a person fails to 
celebrate the festival according to the rites described above, 
the king must award him physical punishment. 2 Bhoja refers 
to a festival called Sukharatri. 3 On this occasion LaksmI was 
worshipped at dusk and lamps were lit up on the trees, in 
temples, roads, cremation grounds, river banks, tops of hills 
and also in the houses. It seems to be the equivalent of modern 
Diwall or Dlpavall. 4 The Prabandhachintamarii mentions 
Diwall as being celebrated in. Malwa. 5 6 On the second day of 
the bright half of the Karttika, the ceremony known as 
Bhratridvitiya was celebrated. 8 9 On this occasion, the sisters fed 
their brothers, who in their turn gave ornaments and clothes 
to their sisters. Its modern prototype is Bhaiduja which is 
celebrated all over northern India now. The inscriptions of 
the Paramaras also refer to Udgayana-parva, 7 Pavitraka-parva, 8 
the ceremony of Saindhavadeva and the yatra festival of god 
Jagatsvamin. 10 11 The yatra festivals were common among the 
Jainas too. 

Besides these there were many other occasions of social 
festivity for the people living in the Paramara territories. The 
birth of a child ( janmotsava ), n the naming of a child 
(; namakarana ), the day the child went to the guru ( vidyarambha 
or upanayana ), the wedding ( vivahotsava ), the anointment of a 
crown prince, the coronation of a new king, victory of the 
ruling king in the battlefield, 12 conquest of a country, 13 the 
installation of a new image in the temple or of a new guru, 

1 SEHNI, p. 376. 

2 Rajadharmalcaijcla , p. 183. 

2 ABORI, XXXVI, p. 329. 

1 See The Vaehaspatyam-lcosa. 

5 Pc, p. 46. 

6 ABORI , XXXVI, p. 329. 

7 El, XXIII, p. 112 ; I A, VI, p. 53 ; El, XX, p. 107, fn. 3. 

s I A, VI, p. 52 ; JPASB, X, 1914 {New Series), p. 242. 

9 El, XX, p. 107. 

19 BG, I, pt. I, pp. 472-73. 

11 We have a good account of janmotsava ceremonies in the TM, 
pp. 63-64. 

12 King Bhoja I issued his Betma plates on the occasion of Kohkarta- 
vijaya-parva in 1020 A.D. El, XVIII, pp. 320-25. 

18 Bhoja 1 issued his Banswara grant on the occasion of Konkai.ia-vijaya- 
grahana-parva. El, XI, pp. 181-83. 
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victory even in literary discussions provided occasions for 
celebrations. Thus the people of our period seem to be living a 
real gay life which was full of socio-religious festivals. The general 
nature of celebrations of these occasions was same everywhere. 
They were accompanied with plenty of dancing, singing, eating 
and sometimes even drinking and prayers and worship of gods. 

The courtesans provided enough pleasure to the rich citizens 
and the festivals provided enough entertainment to everyone 
concerned. But that was not all. We hear of many other 
institutions which afforded pleasure and entertainment to the 
public. Among them can be enumerated the gambling house 
(; tinta ), theatre ( rangasala ), pleasure-house (kndagara or krldd- 
bhavana ) and temples (devagrha or devdlaya). Those who loved 
out-door life went out for swimming, hunting, playing balls, 
swinging, dancing and last but not the least to the parks. 

The general standard of education among the people seems 
to have been fairly high. The class which had the highest 
facilities for education and consequently the highest percentage 
of literacy were the Brahmanas and the Jaina sadhus. The 
Vaisyas too must have been literate for they had to keep 
accounts, and for the Kayasthas, who had by our time grown 
into a caste, literacy was essential and many of them figure as 
writers of inscriptions during our period. 1 The members of 
the royal family and the rich people would have considered 
literacy as an obligation and as a privilege. Considering all 
these facts it seems that the general standard of literacy would 
have been fairly high in the Paramara dominions. 

Education of a child started at the early age of six 2 and by 
the time the student was sixteen, he was expected to be master 
of all the sciences and arts. 3 Thus the span of one’s 
educational career was spread over ten years. The initiation of 
a boy into reading and writing took place on an auspicious 
day 4 5 amidst celebrities. 6 The young pupil saluted first the 
deities like Hari, LaksmI, Sarasvati, Vidya and the Sutrakaras 


1 See above our account on caste system. 

2 TM, pp. 64-65. 

s Ibid.; SMK, p. 19. 

4 ABORI, XXXVI, p. 322, 

5 TM, p. 64. 
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of the particular vidya, and the vidya of his choice. 1 Medieval 
digests prescribed disciplined life for the students who received 
Brahmanical education. 2 

. As to the courses of study, the study of the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Puranas and Sastras would have been obligatory for the 
priestly class as is evident from the various prefixes used by the 
Brahmanas of the period. 3 In the Tilakamanjarl ■ we hear of 
the students reciting the praise of the devatds as written in the 
Vedas. 4 5 The study of grammar and grammatical rules too would 
have formed an important subject of a student’s curriculum. 
We are told by the Prabhavalcacharita that when Siddharaja 
Jayasimha triumphantly entered the city of Ujjayinl he found 
all the students studying Bhoja’s grammar. 6 7 That the study of 
grammar was considered important is further proved by the 
fact that one of the inscriptions of the time of king Udayaditya 
and Naravarman discovered from the Bhojasala of Dhara 
contains an alphabetic chart and rules of Sanskrit grammar. 0 
That astrology and astronomy too had their place in the 
educational system of our period is corroborated by compositions 
like Bhoja’s Rajamartanda, and Bhujabalanibandha? Different 
systems of Indian philosophy too would have been part of 
Brahmanical studies. Metrics, poetics, logic and the study of 
classical works and languages was also desired for. 

The princes of the period received specialised education 
which made them scholar-statesmen. 8 They were imparted 
instruction in dharma, artha, kama, crafts, archery, physical 
exercises and in the science of administration and diplomacy. 
The Vaisyas’ education included besides other things accountancy 
and book-keeping. 9 Proficiency in history and Ayurveda was 
admired. 10 Painting, music and dancing were the fine arts which 
were taught to the girls. 11 

1 Smrticliandrika, pp. 66-67. 

2 Mookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, pp. 183-87. 

3 See above on caste system. 

* TM, p. 65. 

5 Prabhavakacharita, pp. 156, 157, 185. 

« El, XXXI, pp. 25-30. 

7 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

8 See our account of monarchy in Chap. XIII. 

9 See above our account of the Vaifyas in caste system. 

io PRAS, JVC, 1914-15, p. 35. n TM, p. 215. 
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There must have been a number of educational institutions 
to impart instruction to the students in the Paramara 
territories. Of these the most famous was the Bhojasala of 
Dhara, the presiding deity of which was the goddess of 
learning, Sarasvatl. 1 The various mafias of the Jainas and the 
Saivacharyas too would have been great seats of learning. At 
Dhara was situated the Parsvanatha Jinavihara. 2 Ujjain had a 
Saiva monastery of established repute, 3 Abu in our period was 
a great centre of Sanskrit learning to which scholars from 
different parts of India came to study. 4 * Abu being a Saktapitha, 
was also a centre of Tantrik studies. The Kumara -vihara near 
Jalor was also erected during our period in 1165 A.D. and was 
a famous centre of Jaina studies. 6 The Mattamayuracharyas, 
of which ther.e would have been many in Malwa, 6 studied 
various heterodox and orthodox religious books in their 
mafias. 

Every temple had a priest, and every priest could be a 
teacher, who taught the children of the neighbouring localities. 
The children of the common classes who could not afford 
expensive education would have been imparted instruction 
in the arts of reading and writing in these temples. The various 
literary gosthis of which we hear in the Tilakamanjari and other- 
works would have furthered the cause of education. The 
religious discourses would have enlightened the laity of the 
country on the matters spiritual. The literary debates and 
discourses, for which the courts of the Paramara kings were well 
known, were attended by many people, who would have drawn 
lessons from these learned assemblies. The students received 
individual attention of the teacher even though the classes 
sometimes were big enough. For specialised study one had to 
move from one place to another in search of a specialist. 7 

Knowledge was tested by oral tests. 8 The learned panditas 
of the royal courts often tested the knowledge of the poets 

1 Vide Chaps. VI and XVI. 

2 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

a I A, XI, pp. 221-22. 

i DV, XVI, v. 75. 

b Vide ante Chap. XI. 

s Vide ante Chap. XIV. 

7 See Kharataragachchha-byhad-gurvavali. 

a TM, p. 55. 
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and scholars in the assemblies convened by the kings. In these 
assemblies all sorts of questions could be asked by the 
opponents as well as the experts. This must have proved a 
much stiffer test than our modern system of examinations. The 
scholars had to be ever ready to meet a challenge either by their 
opponents within the kingdom or by the pcinditas of the 
rival courts. 

The teachers of our period, who were Brahmanas, often 
received rewards from kings and feudatory chiefs. The 
Rajagurus or the preceptors of the kings were the recipients of 
large sums of money. The Manasollasa says that at the 
completion of the education of a prince the teacher should be 
amply rewarded with clothes, gold, land and even villages. 1 
But the teachers on the whole were not rich enough, though 
they may have felt compensated by the universal respect that 
they commanded in the society. Many scholars may have 
refrained from accepting royal gifts. The Jain-acharya Jina- 
vallabhadeva refused to accept 3,00,000 Parutha-drammas 
or instead three villages granted by king Naravarman Paramara. 
He requested instead that two parutha drammas from the 
custom-house of Chit or should be granted daily for defraying 
the expenses of two temples of the Kharatara Jainas. 2 

The social history of the period is documented no better than 
the political history, for even the Paramara epigraphs give us 
only a scanty and indirect information. The caste system did 
not undergo any marked transformation during our period. It 
was determined by birth, though it did not prevent people 
from following a profession other than the one hereditary in 
their caste. Of the asramas, the grhasthdsrama, seems to have 
occupied a prominent position. As far as the position of 
women was concerned, early marriages of girls became customary 
in this period. The people seem to have lived a carefree gay 
life, celebrating various festivals and entertaining themselves 
with various means of amusements. Men and women made 
use of gold ornaments, perfumes and rich and colourful 
clothes. The percentage of literacy perhaps was fairly high, 
and the Paramara rulers by giving patronage to Brahmanas 
and temples helped in the cause of education to a great extent. 

1 Mdnaso, II, Vim, III, 1304. 

a Vide ante Chaps. VII and XIV. 
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Section II 

ECONOMIC CONDITION 

The Paramaras ruled over extensive territories, comprising the 
whole ofMalwa, Vagada, parts of Marwar and Mewar, northern 
Gujarat and a part of Berar, with varied climate and fertility of 
soil. 1 A large part of the Paramara dominions consisted of rich 
fertile land watered by numerous rivers and riverines. 2 3 Unfor¬ 
tunately we possess rather meagre data to have an adequate 
idea of the economic life of the people of the Paramara 
territories during the period under review. We shall, therefore, 
merely present here the facts as revealed by epigraphic sources 
and supplemented to some extent by the contemporary literature. 

Malwa had not only a large number of villages but also 
some big towns, known throughout the country as centres of 
commerce and culture. Some of them were centres of 
administration, some came into prominence because of being 
good points of defence or meeting points of various trade 
routes, and some flourished on account of their religious 
importance. Of these towns again, the most famous were 
Ujjain, Dhara, Mandu, Udaipur, Bhilsa, Shergarh, Bhojapura, 
Mahismati, Chitore, Chandravati, Arthuna, Jalor and Kiradu. 

According to the Samarahganasutradhara , the capital must 
have access to water and possess forts, temples and houses 
of merchants. 8 It was to have an outer wall ( prakara ), 4 which 
had four gateways 5 * with broad and heavy doors. A moat was 
to encircle the entire city wall. Within the city were to be the 
main roads and streets ( rathya ), lined with shops ( vipanl ), 
palatial mansions and residential quarters. The city was also 
to have innumerable parks, lakes, wells, tanks and public 
baths. Within the city used to live all classes of people, the 
men of three higher castes, physicians, artisans, tailors, musicians, 
dancers, courtesans, fishermen, washermen and other labourers, 0 

1 Vide ante Chap. I. 

2 Ibid. 

3 SS, I, Chap. XVIII, vv. 1-6. 

4 Ibid.; see also the description of Dhara in the SMK and the descrip¬ 
tion of Ayodhya in the TM and that of Ujjain in the Kuvalayamala. 

S SS, I, Chap. XVIII, v. 38. 

Chap. X, vv. 89-102. 
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The city was also to be the centre of all activity and 
wealth. 

That the Samaranganasutradhara took this picture from life 
can be seen from the description of actual towns in the 
contemporary literature. The Kuvcilayamald describes Ujjayini as 
having an outer wall which contained gates, the largest of which 
was called the Gopuradvara, This wall was encircled by a 
moat which was full of fresh water and lotus flowers. 1 It had a 
rajapatha which passed through the main bazar and went up to 
the Gopuradvara. 2 * * There were rows of houses and shops on 
both sides of the rajapatha , 8 

Dharanagari, as described by Bhoja himself, also was 
encircled by a city wall which was white-washed and had four 
gateways with broad and heavy doors, described as crowded 
with people, eager to enter the city. 5 * * The wall was surrounded 
by a moat, full of water and flowers. The city had a number of 
lakes, with their waters tinged with the pollen of the open kamala, 
kumuda, kalhara and indfvara. It also had many enchanting 
abodes like the pleasure tanks and the vJravilasoddydna and 
others. It had a mechanical fountain house ( yantra-dhara-grha ), 
which fascinated the minds of the citizens. The city had a 
number of parks and gardens. One could hear the notes of music 
at night in all the corners. 0 The men of the town ( nagarakas ), 
who led an easy-going and sophisticated life, basking in 
luxury, are referred to as respectable classes by the 
Srhgdramahjarlkaiha? The town folk are described as skilful in 
all transactions; compassionate like the storm (which holds 
dust in it); which is free from all miseries like the ocean (which 
dispels the heat of the sun); . . . which has attained union with 
pure ones like the summer (which has heat); which has not 
seen heavy taxation like the monsoon (when the hot rays of 
the sun are not seen); which has a longing for clean clothes 
like the autumn (when the sky is free from the clouds); which 
is always free from anxiety like the winter (when there is no 

1 Kuvalayamata, p. 124. 

2 Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

6 SMK, pp. 2-7. 

0 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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heat of the sun) ; which though Makanda (the root of pros¬ 
perity), is Asoka tree (free from sorrow); . . . which though 
paramesvara (very rich) is without anger (without anxiety); . . . 
and which though full of pearls (free from diseases) is adorned 
with all ornaments.! 

A large proportion of the population however lived in 
villages, which were practically self-contained units. The daily 
necessities of life could be procured within the village. The 
tank, pasture land, jungle, from where came the fuel, and the 
temple, were the common property of the whole village. 1 2 

The daily life of the people in the towns as well as villages 
would not have been free from insecurity due to thieves and 
highway robbers, of whom we hear in the contemporary 
literature, as well as the constant wars between the Paramara 
kings and the neighbouring Indian rulers, and the Muhammadan 
invasions. Sacking of cities and devastation of countryside was 
common. Paramara king Slyaka II looted Manyakheta. 3 Bhoja’s 
general Kulachandra sacked Anahilapattana. 4 Somesvara I 
avenged the Paramara invasion of his territory by burning 
Dhara and plundering Ujjain and Mandu. 5 

The bulk of population in India has always been cultivators, 
and undoubtedly during our period too, the majority of the 
people seem to be working in the fields. Agricultural prosperity 
is evident from the descriptions of the emerald like green 
rice-fields protected by kalamagopikds, the barley fields and 
forests of sugar-cane. 

Land was irrigated by natural resources as well as artificial 
water-works. From ancient times it was considered the duty 
of the king to excavate tanks, wells, canals and provide 
facilities for the supply of water to cultivate land. The 
excavation of or a grant of a tank or well, was considered 
meritorious. Accordingly we find the Paramara rulers, ministers 
and the private persons undertaking this type of work. In 
Malwa, Vakpati II is said to have excavated a tank called 
Munjasagara. 8 Bhoja got excavated a tank near Chitor, called 

1 SMK, pp. 2-7. 

2 CII, IV, Intro., p. clxxi; for 'village administration see our Chap. 

XIII. 

e Vide ante Chap. IV. 4 Vide Chap. VI. 

5 Vide Chaps. VI and VII. 8 Vide Chap. V. 
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Bhojasara 1 and a huge lake near modern Bhopal. 2 King 
Udayaditya’s name is associated with Udayasagara in Udaipur. 3 
The Amera inscription records the construction of a water 
tank in the reign of king Naravarman. 4 * Mahakumara 
Harischandra made a land grant along with baolees, wells and 
tanks. 6 Among the Paramaras of Abu, queen Lahini, the 
sister of Purnapala, got excavated a tank in 1042 A.D. 6 

The example of the rulers was followed by the ruled. In 
1086 A.D. Janna, a Tell Patel got excavated a tank at Chirihitta 
during the reign of King Udayaditya. 7 The Brahmanas of 
Bhadund got constructed a step-well and made it over to the 
people of the.village. 8 We hear also of the grant of dhmadds 
(Marwari wells) and arahattas (Persian wheel) in various 
epigraphs. 9 

Traditionally agriculture was one of the economic pursuits 
reserved for the Vaisya community of Indian society. During 
our period it seems, however, that the majority of the 
cultivators came from various other castes who were supposed 
to have belonged to the Sudra community. 10 The scholarly 
Brahmanas who were the recipients of the innumerable royal 
land grants, would have left the actual work of tilling the land in 
the hands of others, i.e. those belonging to the lower castes. 11 
As to the means of cultivation we do not hear much from the 
Paramara sources. They must have been the well-known 
Indian plough and the oxen. 

As to the agricultural products during this period, the principal 
crops were rice, kodrava (Kodo millet, a species of grain eaten 
by the poor), tila (sesame), mudga (kidney bean; Plindi 
Mung), vrihi (paddy), and kanikd (cummin seed). 12 Wheat and 

1 Vide ante Chap. VI. 2 Vide infra Chap. XVI. 

3 Ibid. * A SI, 1923-24, p. 135. 

SJASB, VII (1838), p. 735. 3 Vide ante Chap. XI. 

7 JPASB, 1914 (New Series) pp. 241-42. 

3 JBBRAS, XXIII, p. 78. » IA, XLV, pp. 77-78. 

10 See above our account of caste system. 

11 The granting of land consisted not of the actual grant of ownership 

of land, but only of the king’s share of the product of that land ( CII , 

IV, Intro., p. clxxi). The tillers of the land remained undisturbed more 

or less. For the details of the problem of the ownership of land during 

our period, see Gopal, L., Economic Life of Northern India , Chap, I. 

12 El, XXXIII, p. 197. 
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barley were also important products of Malwa. 1 Opium and 
Indigo had their share too in the land. 2 Among commercial 
crops sugar-cane and cotton were the most important. We 
hear of fields full of sugar-cane in the Srngaramanjankatha. 3 
It was an important agricultural product, for as we shall see 
later, sugar or gur industry was quite popular in Malwa 
during our period. Contemporary literature and inscriptions 
refer also to betel-leaves (which were chewed by men and 
women), cocoanut, palm, mango and madhuka. 

Large pasture lands were attached to every village. Kings 
sometimes donated pasture land or the right of grazing cattle 
free. 4 Of pastoral products, ghee, milk and milk products were 
produced in the Paramara dominions. Pasturage was, it seems, 
as important an occupation as agriculture, for we very often 
hear of the tinkling of the bells of the cows coming to the 
village in the evenings after grazing in the pasture lands, in the 
literature of the period. 

Fortunately we get a few details of various industries in 
Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru, showing thereby that a number of 
industries flourished in the Paramara dominions during our 
period. 

From the references to weaver, thread and cotton and the 
description of various dresses of the people made of different 
materials, in the contemporary literature, 6 it can be inferred 
that the textile industry was in a flourishing state during our 
period, though we have no direct evidence for it. 

Our inscriptions refer to goldsmiths, blacksmiths, architects 
and carpenters, all of whom may- have dealt with metal in 
some way or the other. The fine instruments used for carving 
and chiseling the stone of various beautiful buildings of the 
period may have been manufactured in some place in the 
Paramara kingdom. It shows the high level of skill attained 
by the people of the Paramara kingdoms in the science of 
metallurgy. Another proof of the excellence attained by the 
iron industry during our period is the famous iron pillar of 
Dhara which is ascribed to king Bhoja. 

1 El, XIV, p. 302 ; vide ante Chap. I. 

2 Ibid. 3 SMK, pp. 67-68. 

4 I A, VI, p. 53 ; El, XXXII, pp. 148-56. 

5 See above on dress. 
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The Yuktikalpdtarii refers to different varieties of iron. Bhoja 
relates that Krouncha iron is twice better than Samanya iron, 
Kalihga iron is eight times better than Krouncha iron, Bhadra 
iron is hundred times better than Kalihga iron, Vajra iron is 
one thousand times better than Bhadra, Band! iron is hundred 
times better than Vajra, Niranga iron is ten times better than 
Papdl and Kantha iron million times better than Niranga 
iron. ‘Those gradations of iron,’ says B.P. Majumdar, 
‘distinctly refer to the pig, cast and wrought iron’. 1 

Iron was used for manufacturing agricultural implements 
and weapons of war. Brass and copper would have been used 
for house-hold utensils, and precious metals were used for 
making ornaments and perhaps coins. 

Boat making may have been quite popular in the Paramara 
dominions which had a network of rivers. 2 Rivers in those 
days would have served as an important means of 
communication. The Yuktilcalpataru gives a vivid account of 
various types of boats 3 and the timber used for the making of 
those vessels. That boats may have been manufactured in 
Malwa is also evidenced by the fact that one of the important 
sources of the royal revenue was ferry tolls. 4 

Different types of umbrellas have been recommended for 
kings, princes and ordinary people by the Yaktikalpataru , 
which gives a detailed account of the making of the umbrellas. 
The Visesa type was to be used by the kings and the Samanya 
type by ordinary people. The stick of the royal umbrella was 
to be made of either pure wood or sandal wood, the thread 
and the cloth were either to be scarlet or pure white with a 
golden pitcher at the top. On the occasion of marriage 
Navadairda type was to be used, whose stick was made of 
gold. The Pratapa type was meant for the princes. The length 
of the stick of Pratapa umbrella was 1/4 less than that of the 
king, it was to be blue in colour and it had a golden pitcher 
at the top. The stick of the common man’s umbrella was to be 
half of the length of that of a crown prince and was made of 
ordinary timber. 

1 IC, XIV, pp. 33-34. 

2 Vide ante Chap. I and Map No. 1. 

2 Vide ante Chap. XIII. 

4 Ibid. 
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Sugar-cane was one of the principal products of Malwa. That 
sugar industry was in vogue can be inferred from the fact that 
the inscriptions speak of gur and sugar being taxed by the 
king. 1 

House building industry must have flourished in the Paramara 
dominions, as all the contemporary records agree that Dhara, 
Ujjain, Mandu, Bhojapura, Udaipur, Chandravatl and many 
other cities and towns were full of residential houses, 
beautiful temples, palaces and places of public utility, the 
erection of which would have required skilled artisans as well 
as unskilled labourers. The architectural activity of the 
period would have encouraged also the industry of manufacturing 
tools. 

From the Srngaramanjarikatlia and Tilakamahjan we get the 
gleanings of the furniture used, such as chairs, and bedsteads. 
The Yuktikalpataru mentions seats ( plthas ) made of metal, 
stone and wood. 2 Bhoja gives a detailed account about the 
plthas and bedsteads and types of wood used for them. 

The high level of skill attained by the jeweller of the period 
is testified by the description of ornaments in the Tilakamanjan 
and Srhgdramahjarikathd , 3 The ornaments were made of 
precious metals like gold and silver and were studded with 
various types of precious stones. 4 

As we have seen already the men and women of Malwa 
made ample use of perfumes. 5 * This fact leads us to think that 
the people of this country were acquainted with the manufactur¬ 
ing process of the perfumeries. 

The Yuktikalpataru refers to three varieties of mirrors viz, 
bhdvya, vijaya, and paurusa which were made of metal rather 
than glass. 8 

Mining, 7 extracting of oil, pottery, shoe-making, making of 
yantras, weapons, watches, musical instruments, and ivory 
works, all of which required specialised knowledge, may have 
been in a flourishing state. 

1 El, XIV, p. 303. 2 Yuktl, pp. 57-59, PTthoddesab, vv. 406-35. 

3 See above our account of dress, ornaments and cosmetics in Sect. I. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

3 SEHNI, p. 204. 

7 Mining may have been an important industry for we do hear of the 

Paramara kings granting land with the right of mining gold. El, XX, 

pp. 106-07. 
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The artisans, it seems, carried on their work at their own 
cottages. We do not have evidence to show the prevalence of 
large scale industries. The artisans had their own guilds which 
looked after the interests of its members as well as the quality 
of production. These guilds played an important part in the 
civic life of the period. 1 

On the basis of the epigraphic sources, we can say that Malwa 
and Vagada in our period had good trade in candied sugar, 
jaggery, Bengal madder, thread, cotton, cocoanut, butter, sesame 
oil, salt, arecanuts, clothing fabrics, jala (bunch of buds), 
lagadci (bars of gold), silver and other metals, cattle-fodder, 
sugar, grain and barley. 2 We have references to banias and 
sresthins, who were the merchants of the community, and 
their shops. The traders had their shops ( vanika-hatta ) 3 in big 
cities. There may have been arrangements for temporary 
markets on fixed days of the week and on festive occasions, 
when the traders from the neighbouring villages brought 
their commodities and sold them. They carried on their 
mercantile activity after defraying the state dues such as octroi 
duty, excise tax, road cess, ferry tolls and sales tax.' 1 

The merchants who participated in inland trade generally 
travelled in groups. In the folk tales of our period we often 
read of a merchant and a caravan leader, approaching the king 
and seeking his permission to do business. 6 The Tilakamahjarl 
mentions the caravans of the merchants as camping near the 
outskirts of a city. 8 The caravans were regarded as a safe 
protection against the robbers infesting the highways. From 
the Bhavisyattakaha we learn that the big merchants before 
proceeding on their caravan journey used to proclaim their 
intention to the other merchants in the city and invite them to 
join them by offering a number of facilities. 7 The leader of the 
caravan told the fellow merchants, after they had assembled, 
the advantages of the route he proposed to take and gave them 
many pieces of advice for their guidance. 8 

As to the means of transport and conveyance, carts drawn by 
bullocks, mules, buffaloes and other animals seem to have 

1 Vide ante Chap. XIII. 2 El, XIV, pp. 295-310. 

2 El, XIX, p. 72. « Vide ante Chap. XIII. 

5 Bi-hatkathakosa,pp.200S. 6 TM, p. 117. 

7 Bhavi?yattakaha, p. 16. 8 Samardichchakahd, p, 476. 
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been popularly used. 1 Camels and elephants were also put in 
service, and the former were specially preferred in the 
desert areas. 

We have literary references to various types of streets and 
roads. The Samaranganasutradhara speaks of many kinds of 
roads while discussing the general lay-out of the town. The 
villages may not have had well planned streets like the cities 
but they too, like the cities, were connected with the highways. 2 3 
The roads do not seem to be well maintained for we often 
read of the rough and rugged character of the roads which 
may have deterred many people from undertaking journeys. 8 
However certain facilities were provided to the travellers on 
the roadside. The Tilakamanjan describes a water reservoir 
for the use of the travellers on the outskirts of a city. Its 
banks were surrounded by a circular white-washed cloister 
which was made of compact piles of bricks and had rows of 
stairs going down into the water. 4 There were small shops of 
general merchandise who used to supply the travellers and 
caravan men with provisions for their journey. Maintenance 
of charitable houses was considered a meritorious act. Here the 
travellers coming from different parts were provided with 
food, hot water and oil to wash their feet in order to remove 
their fatigue, and a room to pass the night. 5 In the Tilakamanjan 
we read of a king giving instructions to his officers in charge to 
resume the work of providing food, drink, beds and medicine to 
the poor, orphans, travellers and caravan men in the charitable 
houses which had been reported as closed. 6 

Rivers perhaps were better and safer means of travelling as 
well as for transporting merchandise than roads. As ferry dues 
seem to have been an important source of the state income 
and the officers in charge of the ferries are often mentioned in 
the Paramara records, 7 it seems that the river-traffic was 
considerable. The state seems to have kept a strict control 
over the ferries. We are told by the Prabandhachintamani 
that when Bhoja fell ill the officers, who did not wish the 


1 Medhatithi on Manu, VIII, v. 290. 

2 Gopal, L„ The Economic Life of Northern India, p. 97. 

3 Upamitibhavaprapanchakaha , p. 863. 

4 TM, p. 117. 6 Pc, p, 106. 

6 TM, p. 66. 7 Vide ante Chap. XIII. 
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news to spread, controlled the roads leading to the fords and 
completely stopped the coming in of the people from other 
states. 1 

From the description of the Srngaramanjarikatha and 
Tilakamanjan, it seems that some of the rich merchants may 
have also gone on foreign trade in ships to the neighbouring 
countries of Simhaladvipa (Ceylon) and Suvarpadvlpa or 
Suvarnabhumi (East Indies). 2 According to the Periplus ‘the 
goods of Ozene (Ujjain) were sent to Broach for export’. 3 
Ujjain here must have meant the country of Malwa in general. 
The occupation of Lata brought the famous sea-port of Broach 
under the control of the Paramara rulers. 4 The port of Broach 
was particularly of great significance to the people of Malwa, 
as it was situated where river Narmada after passing through 
Malwa joins the sea, so that the goods landed at Broach could 
be conveniently transported to Malwa by river, which could also 
be used for bringing down goods from Malwa. Broach was an 
economic asset to Lata and this may explain the long drawn 
struggle (starting from the time of king Slyaka II and 
practically lasting until the collapse of the Paramara power), 
for the supremacy of Lata and any other power who became 
the master of Lata i.e. the Chalukyas, the Chaulukyas and 
the Yadavas. 

The merchants and traders worked through their organised 
guilds. An inscription from Shergarh dated 1017, 1018 and 
1028 A.D., refers to a tailakaraja, which has been translated 
by A.S. Altakar, as the chief of the guild of the oilmen. 6 In the 
Jhalarapatan inscription of 1086 A.D. we have reference to a 
tailaka-pattakila or the head of a guild of the oilmen. 6 The 
chiefs of the guilds enjoyed considerable powers during our 
period and their accentuated power is reflected in the 
contemporary literature. 7 When the guilds found themselves 
incapable of stopping the insolence of the chiefs, the king was 
required to intervene and punish the chief in proportion to 
his solvency. 8 The sailors also had their own associations. In 


i Pc, p. 51. 

3 P. 42. 

5 El, XXIII, p. 138. 

7 Smrtichandrika, III, pp. 50ff. 


2 SMK, pp. 28-29 ; TM, p. 103. 

4 Vide ante Chaps. IX and X. 

8 JASB, 1914 (New Series), pp. 241-43. 
8 Ibid. 
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the Tilakamanjari we read that Taraka was made the chief of 
the sailors by Chandraketu who regarded him as his own son- 
in-law. 1 The sailors of our period had relations with the sailors 
of Suvarnabhumi. Taraka, who married an Indian girl, the 
daughter of a master mariner named Jalaketu, settled in India 
and became, in due course, the head of the mariners. 8 

We hear also of teachers, astrologers, scribes, priests, 
soldiers, engravers, architects, rupakaras or sculptors, garland- 
makers, sankhikas , 3 physicians, keepers of gambling houses, 
barbers, hunters, butchers, jewel testers, potters and sailors. 
This shows the various economic pursuits followed by the 
people as well as gives us a picture of the economic activity of 
the Paramara kingdoms. 

The Paramara inscriptions refer to different standards of 
weights and measures for different articles in the market. Thus 
we hear of: 

Bharalca —for cocoanuts, candied sugar, jaggery, Bengal 
madder, thread, cotton and grain. 

Ghataka and kumbha (pot)—for butter and sesame oil. 

Mutakcfi or manuka —for salt. 

Pulakas— for jala (flowers). 

Karsa and panaka—fox oil and ghee. 

Santas —for lagada. 

Vumvaka —for distiller’s production. 

Mam —for seeds of grain. 

Pala or palika■ —-for oil and butter. 

Mutaka , haraka, vapa s and musthP —for barley. 

Sei —for grain. 7 

Drondkarl ( drona and khan) for grain. 8 

It is difficult to give the. modern equivalents of all these terms. 
Manuka might have been the same as mana. The mana series 
according to D.R. Bhandarkar was : 

4 pdilas — 1 paili 4 manas — 1 sei 

5 pailis = 1 mana 2 sets — 1 mana 9 


i TM, p. 106. z ibid. 

3 Perhaps a worker in shells, El, XXIII, p. 139. 

4 Perhaps a f bullock’s load’, El, XIV, p. 309, In. 7. 

5 El, XIV, pp. 302-03. 6 El, XXXIII, p. 197. 

7 U, XLV, p. 78. 8 aid. 

9 El, XI, p. 41. 
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In the Ganitsara of S rid bar a, written in Gujarat, we find the 
scheme slightly different: 

4 pavalas = 1 pall 12 manas — 1 padaka 

4 palls — 1 mana 4 padakas = 1 liarl 

4 manas = 1 sei 4 harls — 1 manl x 

That the system of weights and measures as given in the 
Ganitasara was prevalent in- Malwa is evidenced by the state¬ 
ment of its commentator who adds that this system was 
prevalent in the countries of Kanauj, Malwa and Gujarat. 2 

The term pulaka meant a bundle. 3 One pala was equal to 
four karsas and a karsa was, according to A.S. Altekar, equal 
to 3/4 of a tola.* Mutaka , haraka, vdpa and musthl seem to be 
handfuls. The term dronakdrl according to Pt. Bisheshwar 
Nath consisted of two Sanskrit words i.e. drona and khdrl, the 
respective meaning of which are 32 and 96 seers. 5 The term 
drona , according to B.J. Sandesara, was equal to 1024 tolas and 
a paili or paila was equal to 4 lbs. 6 

Some weights carried different values with reference to 
different articles. 7 

Of the land measurements we hear of halavaha ? and 
nivartana. 9 One halavaha of land was that much which could 
be tilled by one plough per day. 10 The exact equivalent of one 
halvaha is however difficult to establish for different types of 
ploughs had been used at different times in different areas and 
the capacity of oxen is also difficult to determine. The term 
nivartana is interpreted differently by different scholars. Pran 
Nath Vidyalamkara says that ‘it was almost equal to an acre’. 1 11 
D.G. Sircar calculates it to be 240 x 240 sq. Cubits i.e. about 
3 acres. 12 The Ganitasara of Srfdhara makes a halavaha as equal 
to 483840 yavas i.e. a length not more than 1/3 of a krosa. 

Of the space measurements, we hear of krosa, yojana and 
gavyuti in theParamara sources. A krosa is calculated to be equal 
to 2 miles or a little more than that. A yojana is equal to about 

1 JNSl, VIII, pp. 138-46. 2 Ibid., p. 138. 

a Sharma, D„ op. cit., p. 306. * El, XXIII, p. 138. 

6 IA, XLV, p. 77. « JNSI, VIII, pp. 145-46. 

7 Ibid. 8 El, XX, p. 106. 

9 Ibid. io JNSI, VIII, p. 146. 

11 A Study in the Economic Conditions of Ancient India, p. 83. 

12 Successors of the Sdtavahanas, p. 300, fn. 
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4 krosas that is 8 or 9 miles. A gavyiiti is said to be equal to one 
krosa (2 miles) or two krosas (4 miles). 1 

The land was measured by a rod calculated in terms of a 
parva. 2 The passage in the Kadambapadraka plates wherein 
occurs the term parva has been translated by R.D. Banerji as 
‘king Naravarman granted 20 nivartanas of land measured by 
the rod of 96 parvas in length(?) and forty-two-in breadth!?)*. Shri 
N.P. Chakravarty who revised the article has, however, inter¬ 
preted the above passage as ‘twenty nivartanas of land from the 
above mentioned village out of the forty-two ( nivartanas) 
measured by the rod of 96 parvas’ . 8 The latter interpretation 
seems more plausible, though the exact length of one parva is 
not clear to us. 

Weights and measurements were made of iron and stones 
from Narmada, 4 for they being hard were not liable to be 
easily worn out. 

As far as the Paramara coinage is concerned, we have not 
found any actual specimens so far. Shri R. D. Banerji earlier 
attributed the gold coins bearing the image of a seated goddess 
on one side, and the legend of the king on the other, to the 
Paramara king Udayaditya. 5 He read the legend as follows: 

Srim ad U- 

dayaditya-de- 

va 

But it has now been proved that these coins were actually issued 
by the Chedi ruler Gangeyadeva and not Udayaditya Paramara. 6 
This means that so far none of the actual specimens of the 
Paramara coins have been noticed. 7 

The money denominations referred to in the Paramara 
inscriptions are dramma, sometimes written as dra or dra only, 

1 See Monier William’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Pran Nath 
Vidyalankara, however, thinks that a gavyiiti was equal to 2000 dhanuhs 
or half a kro£a {Economic Conditions of Ancient India, pp. 80-81). This 
would make a gavyiiti equal to 1/4 of a mile only. 

2 El, XX, p. 106. 

2 Ibid., p. 104. 

* JNSI, VIII, p. 145. 

e JPASB, XVI (1920), p. 84 ; vide Chap. VII. 

« Ibid. ; CII, IV, Intro., p. clxxxii. 

7 K.P. Rode reports the discovery of a coin of prince Jagaddeva of the 
Paramara family {JNSI, IX, p. 75). But the details of the coin are 
lacking. 
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rupaka, ardharfipaka, 1 2 vimsopaka, vrsabha and v araha? 
Merutunga refers to dinara in connection with Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain and to tanka in association with king Bhoja Paramara. 3 
From the Kharatargachchha-brhadgurvavali we hear of the 
parutha-drammas being offered by Naravarman to Jainacharya 
Jinavallabha. 4 

Dramma is a Sanskritised form of the Greek word drachma. 
These coins were called drammas for they adopted the weight 
standard of the drachma. Ordinarily the term was used for 
silver coins which weighed 65 grains of silver. 5 A parutha- 
dramma was equal to eight ordinary drammas . 6 The higher 
value attached to the parutha-drammas could be due to either 
their higher weight or superiority in metal. Perhaps in contrast 
to the highly debased or billon currency, the parutha-drammas 
were of very pure silver or were silver coins plated with gold. 7 
A vimsopaka, according to D.R. Bhandarkar, was a copper 
coin and its value was one twentieth of a dramma. 8 According 
to the Somanatha temple inscription from Shergarh, the temple 
of Somanatha was granted 5 vrsabhas for providing incense and 
sandal for it, in 1018 A.D. 9 These vrsabhas, according to A.S. 
Altekar, were not ordinary bulls, but coins having the emblem 
of bull on the obverse. 10 Skandagupta of the Gupta family, the 
Sahi rulers of Ohind and the Tomaras of Delhi issued silver 
coinage bearing the emblem of vrsabha on one side. 11 These 
coins usually weighed 60 grains or about a 1/3 of a told of 
silver. Five vrsabhas would correspond to Rupees two and 
their purchasing power has been fixed by A.S. Altekar at 
‘Rupees ten of the present day’. 12 The rupaka basically and 

1 Known as bhagaka in Gujarat according to the Gartitasara. JNSI, 
VIII, p. 144. 

2 El, XIV, pp. 302-03 ; JASB, VU, p. 738 ; IA, XLV, p. 78 ; TEAS, I, 
p. 226 ; El, XX, pp. 106-07 ; El, XXIII, pp. 137-38. 

a Pc, pp. 8, 104, 121, 163, 167, 183-84. 

4 Kharataragachchha-brhadgurvavali, p. 13. 

6 JNSI, II, pp. 1-14. According to B.J. Sandesara it was the largest 
standard coin, and was made of gold or silver. He thinks a dramma was 
equal to 5 riipakas. JNSI, VIII, p. 144. 

6 Puratana-prabandha-samgralia, p. 53. 

7 Gopal, L., op. cit., p. 199. 8 Charmichael Lectures , p. 208. 

» El, XXIII, p. 140. 10 Ibid., p. 138. 

41 Cunnigham, A., Coins of Medieval India, pp. 55ff. 

is El, XXIII, p. 138. 
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generally stands for. a silver coin 1 and its value was 1/5 of a 
dramma. 2 The Shergarh inscription refers also to the donation 
of two varahas 3 which obviously were the type of silver coins 
issued by the Pratlhara king Bhoja. They had the image of a 
boar on one side. These coins were about 60 grains in weight 
and Two of them could be equal to a 12 annas silver piece if 
one such were issued today’. 4 ‘The present day value of the 
Shergarh donation would be about three Rupees and a half’. 5 

The dlnara, according to Thaklcura Pheru, was a gold coin 
equal to four masakas . G Tanka originally seems to have been a 
simple weight being equal to 8 rattls or 14.64 grains. 7 But as 
the derivation of the term suggests it was also used as a 
general name of a coin. Tanka was a gold as well as a silver 
coin. According to A.S. Altelcar,. the silver tanka was of one 
tola. 8 Lower transactions were perhaps carried on regularly in 
cowries. The Shergarh inscription refers to the gift of a 
kapardaka-vodi for providing incense at the Parnasala.® A 
kapardaka-vodi was equal to 1/4 of a copper pana and since the 
latter was equal to 80 cowries, one kapardaka-vodl was equal to 
20 cowries d°- According to L. Gopal vodl was not a coin in 
actual use but was a theoretical monetary value. The term 
kapadraka was prefixed to vodl to make it clear that vadl was 
really , calculated and paid in terms of cowries, which were the 
usual currency. 11 Copper panas were slightly heavier in weight 
than a modern paisa and a half would be. Taking all this 
evidence, together we may reconstruct tentatively the coinage of 
the period as follows : 

Vodl— equal to 20 cowries or 1/4 of a pana. 

Vfsabha —equal to about 1 /3 tola of silver. 

Varaha— ^-weighing about 60 grains. 

Vimsopaka —one twentieth of a dramma. 

Rupaka —one fifth of a dramma according to the Ganitasdra. 

Ardharupaka —equal to 1/2 of a rupaka. 

Dramma —equal to five rupakas or twenty vimsopakas and 
containing 65 grains of silver. 


i JNSI, XIX, p. 117 ; Gopal 
a JNSI, VIII, p. 144. 

4 Ibid., pp. 138-39. 
s Dravya-parilcsa, v. 61. 
s JNSI, H, pp. 1-14. 
io Ibid., pp. 138-39. 


L., op. cit., pp. 205-06. 
s El, XXIII, p. 141. 

5 Ibid. 

7 JNSI, XXII, p. 200. 

8 El, XXIII, p. 141. 

11 Gopal, L., op. cit., p..213. 
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Parutha-dramma —equal to eight ordinary drammas. 

Tanka —a silver coin equal to about a told. 

Dinara —a gold coin equal to four masas according to 
Thakkura Pheru. 

A number of cointypes of Malwa (Malavi-mudra) are known 
from Tliakkura Pheru’s 1 Apabhramsa-Prakrit work Dravya- 
pariksa, written in V.S. 1375=1318 A.D., 2 though we cannot 
be sure in every case about the names of the rulers who 
issued them. 

The chaukadiyamudra appears to have been a square billon coin - 
Hundred chaukadiyas contained 8 tolas of silver and the weight 
of each coin was 1 tanka and 10 yavas , 3 The diupalapunmudra 
appears to have been issued by king Devapala of Malwa, in an 
attempt to reform the currency of his kingdom. One hundred 
diupalapuns contained 15 tolas and 5 masas of silver, though 
the gross weight of the coin was only 1 tanka and 10 yavas* each 
as in the case of the chaukadiya. Kundaliya might have been a 
round coin. Hundred kundaliyas had 6 tolas and 5| masas of 
silver. 6 The gross weight was the same as that of a chaukadiya. One 
hundred kauliyamudrd had five tolas and 8f- masas of silver. 6 
The gross weight was the same as that of a chaukadiya. The 
chhadduliyd might have been a hexagonal coin. One hundred 
chhadduliyas contained 7 tolas and 4 masas of silver. 7 The 
total weight of the coin was the same as that of one chaukadiya. 
It is difficult to think of the shape of the selaki-togada coin. 
One hundred of these contained 5 tolas and 3 masas of silver. 
The total weight was the same as of other coins. 8 Chitor had a 
coin of its own, which is known as the janlya chittandi. One 
hundred of these coins had 5 tolas of silver. 9 But there seems 
to have been no admixture of any other metal in it. 

Some other silver coins of lower denomination and with a 
good deal of admixture of baser metals have also been referred 


1 He was the mint-master of Alla-ud-dm Khaljl. 

2 The Dravya-panlcsa was found in a Jaina Bhandar at Calcutta. It 
has recently been published as no. 60 of the Rajasthan Puratana 

Granthamala. 

» DP, v. 94. 4 5 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., v. 95. 6 Ibid. 

11bid., v. 96. 8 ibid. 

9 Ibid., v. 97. 
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to by Thakkara Pheru. One hundred of jakariya coins contained 
4 tolas and 4| masas of silver ; one hundred of galahuliya coins 
contained 3 tolas and 4 masas of silver ; one hundred of 
ravalaga coins contained 1 tola and 8 masas of silver and one 
hundred of sivagana coins contained 1 tola and 3 masas of 
silver. 

Pheru mentions another series of Malwa coins which seem to 
have been merely artistically stamped pieces of bullion and 
were perhaps sold as silver in the market or hoarded as stores 
of value. They do not seem to have been in common use in the 
market. Of these we hear of vapada, malita, sihamara and 
choramara. One hundred of vapada coins contained 14 tolas of 
silver ; one hundred of malita coins contained 14 tolas and 3 
masas of silver and each coin weighed one tanka ; one hundred 
of sihamara coins contained 13 tolas of silver and weighed at 
one tanka each and one hundred of choramara coins contained 
13 tolas of silver and weighed at 1 tanka each. 1 

A fairly good idea of Malwa coins, referred to in the 
Dravya-pariksa, can be had from the following table: 


Name of the coin 

Amount of silver 
contained in per 

Gross weight 
per coin 

Chaukadiya 

hundred coins 
Tolas Masas 

8 0 

Tanka 

1 

Yava 

10 

Diupalapurl 

15 

5 

1 

10 

Kundaliya 

6 

5! 

1 

10 

Kauliya 

5 

8f 

1 

10 

Chhadduliya 

7 

4 

1 

10 

Selakl-togada 

5 

3 

1 

10 

Janlya-chittandl 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Jakariya 

4 

41 

0 

0 

Galahuliya 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Ravalaga 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Sivagana 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Vapada 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Malita 

14 

3 

1 

0 

Sihamara 

13 

0 

1 

0 

-Choramara 

13 

0 

1 

0 


i DP, vv. 98-100. 
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We do Hot have any information about the gold coins of 
the period. 

From the above facts it is clear that the Paramaras were 
ruling over a rich country. The richness of the land enabled 
the rulers to make various grants, spend millions on their 
literary end architectural activity as well as fight wars. 
Agriculture was the mainstay of both the people and the 
government in the economic sphere. Gifts of lands and 
villages recorded in the epigraphs of those days demonstrate 
their importance in the daily life of the people. Industry and 
commerce occupied the next place in the economic life of the 
land. Various classes of workers figure prominently in the 
contemporary records. Money being essential for the free flow 
of trade, we have references to various types of coins in the 
Paramara epigraphs and literature and we hope that the future 
researches will one day bring to light the actual specimens of 
this period. 



CHAPTER XVI 


LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE AND ART 
Section I 
LITERATURE 

Under the Paramaras Malwa rose to a high level of greatness 
and fame. In fact no other part of northern India can claim such 
a rich galaxy of literary giants in so short a period as Malwa 
in the days of the Paramaras. Dhara was the Mecca of the 
poets and panditas in the days of Bhoja the Great. And only a 
little less was the reputation enjoyed by Malwa in the days of 
Vakpati II. Their enlightened patronage of scholars made 
Ujjain the literary capital of India in the spirit of the 
traditions current about it as the capital of the great 
Vikramadityas. Under their successors also the kingdom 
continued to maintain this noble tradition. The Paramara 
court was the model which the neighbouring princes tried to 
copy. Even during the period of their greatest political weakness, 
the Paramaras never besmirched their reputation by disregarding 
intellectual merit whether it was in a Jaina, a Vaisnava, a 
Sakta or a Saiva. 

Not merely did the Paramara rulers patronise scholars and 
poets, many of them were endowed with poetic talent 
themselves. The Udaipur prasasti extols Vakpati II (Munja) as 
one who‘cultivated eloquence, lofty poetry, the mastery over 
the rules of the sastras’. 1 Elsewhere he is described as 
Kavivrsah. 2 Though no independent work of this poet-prince 
has come down to us, his poetic ability is proved by the 
various verses ascribed to him by the contemporary and later 


1 El, I, p. 235, v. 13. 

2 I A, XVI, p. 23. 
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authors in their writings. 1 Vakpati II is said to have written a 
geographical description of India known as Muhja-pratidesa- 
vyavastha , 2 

Munja’s nephew Maharajadhiraja-kaviraja-sistasiromani- 
Dharesvara Sri Bhojadeva was first and foremost a man of 
great learning—a versatile scholar, a polymath indeed, for he has 
been credited with works in almost every branch of knowledge. 
According to Ajada, who wrote a commentary named 
Padakaprakasa on Bhoja’s Sarasvatlkanthabharana , 3 Bhoja 
wrote 84 works giving them names with his own titles or 
birudas . 4 The Prabhavakacharita refers to Bhoja’s works in 
several branches of learning. 5 Of the works ascribed to him, 6 
the authorship of the following can be traced with some degree 
of certainty. 

Rajamartanda is a commentary on Patanjali’s Yogasutras. 7 
Sarasvatlkanthabharana (grammar) 8 is one of the most important 


1 Dhanika quotes Mufija twice in his commentary on the Dasarupaka 
(vv. 66-67). The Kashmirian poet K§emendra quotes three different 
stanzas, composed by Utpalaraja ( Subhafitavali, vv. 3413-3414). In the 
Rasikasamjivam, Arjunavarman quotes a verse, the authorship of which 
is ascribed to Munja ( Amarusataka, p. 23). Some other verses of the 
king are reproduced in the Sarangadharapaddhati (vv. 126-127) and the 
Suktimuktavali. Vide App. VII. 

2 Asiatic Researches, IX, p. 176. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at 
Rattan, I, Intro., p. 48. 

7hir! nrpvi T-i 'xn 


6 ^rWdl'Kttj I 

fi; RT5rqpft?Tt I 

f%if% it 

ST 45-ETgfsi.'til'-qR II 


flffd H Prabhavakacharita, p. 185. 

8 For a list of his works see Catalogus Catalogorum, pt„ I, p. 418; 
ibid., pt. II. p. 95. 

7 It has been published and translated into English. 

8 Edited by T.R. Chintamani and published in Madras University 
Sanskrit Series. 
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works in the field of Sanskrit grammar and can safely be 
placed next to the Astadhyayl of Panin!. 1 His Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana (poetics) 2 is a voluminous work but is more or less a 
compilation. 3 It quotes profusely from Dandin’s Kavyadarsa 
and many other works like Dhvanyaloka, Agni Purdna and 
Avaloka of Dhanika. 4 Ramasimha and Ajada wrote commentaries 
on it. B The SrngaraprakascA is at once a treatise on poetics 
and dramaturgy. 7 It propounds the view that srhgdra 
identified with abhimana and ahamkara is the only rasa in the 


1 Several grammarians of the post-Papinl period imitated Panin! and 
prepared their own rules of grammar and arranged them in their own 
manner. Many of these attempts were made with the obvious intention 
of making Papim’s grammar more comprehensible. Bhoja’s attempt 
comes under this category. The work is profusely quoted by Narayana 
Bhatta in his Prakriyasarvasva, which is a commentary on PapinTs 
AstadhyfryX. 

Bhoja’s grammar consists of eight adhyayas, each adhyaya being 
divided into four padas, exactly on the model of Panini’s work. It is in 
the form of the sutras of which there are 6000 in all. There is a 
commentary on the sutras by Dandanatba Narayapa. 

2 Published in Kavyamala Series, no. 94 (1934). 

3 It is divided into five parichchhedas. The first speaks of kavyapra- 
yojana, kavyalaksapa, kavyabheda , 16 dosas of padas, 16 of vakya and 16 
of vakyartha and 24 gupas of labda and the same number in vakyartha ; 
in the second parichchheda, the author treats of 24 sabdalamkaras ; in 
the third he defines and illustrates 24 arthalamkSras ; in the fourth 
parichchheda, the author dwells upon 24 figures of sabda and artha and 
in the fifth he treats of rasas, bhavas, heroes and heroines and their 
sub-divisions and characteristics, the five sandhis, mukha, pratimukha, 
etc. and the four vyttis, bharati etc. HSP, p. 257. 

i Ibid. 

5 Ramasimha’s commentary is published along with the Sarasvati- 
karithabharria, in the Kavyamala Series. For Ajada’s commentary see the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan, 
I, p. 37, no. 50. 

8 The entire text is not yet published. However prakasas 1-8 have been 
edited by G.R. Josyer for the International Academy of Sanskrit 
Research, Mysore, 1955 ; prakasas XXII, XXIII and XXIV have been 
published under the auspices of His Holiness Sri Yatiraja Svamin of 
Melcote. A short prakasa XI is published in Dr. A. Sankran’s work on 
Theories of Rasa and Dhvani and extracts from the SP text are given by 
Dr. V. Raghvan on pp. 513-542 in his Bhoja’s Sphgaraprakasa. 

1 RBS, p. 9. 
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higher sense. 1 Besides, Bhoja’s contribution to poetics, a 
thousand things of interest, to almost all branches of Sanskrit 
learning, lie scattered in the Srhgaraprakasa. 2 

The Tattvaprakasa 3 is one of the simplest and clearest manuals 
of the sect of the Agamic Saivas. The object of the Tattvaprakasa 
is to explain Saiva philosophy as found in the Saivagamas, 
describing mainly the categories of pati, pasu and pasa. Sri 
Kumara has written a commentary on this work. 4 The 
Bhujabalabhlma is a work of eighteen adhyayas on astrological 
matters. 6 Bhoja’s Brhadrdjamdrtanda seems to have been a 
work on dharma-sastra quoted so often by later dharmasastra 
writers. 6 The Rdjamrganka is a work on medicine. 7 Bhoja 
wrote another work with the same title on astronomy in S. 964 
= 1042 A.D. 8 Bhoja’s Samaranganasutradhara is a voluminous 
treatise dealing with the technical subjects like town-planning, 


iRBS, Chap. XVIII; ESP, p. 258. We are told by the Ekavali (p. 98) 
that in the SP, a single rasa alone has been admitted, cf, HSTTIJ -“i URij-- 
V 1 In the Rafnapana also (p. 221). Kumarasvami 

quotes the same view from the SP, cf-> •'I UR R4? R=f • K 2 Ult3T?T^TTO;:| 
Bhoja has been quoted as an authority on rasa and alamkara by 
Somesvara ( JOT, X (1961), no. 4, pp. 346-47). 

2 'In his mammoth work’, says C.P.R. Iyer, ‘King Bhoja endeavours to 
bring under literature and literary appreciation everything of importance 
in Indian thought as embodied in Sanskrit literature, the method which 
Bhoja’s massive mind adopts for this purpose is ecclecticism of an all 
pervading type’. Preface to Josyer’s edition of the SP. 

3 Published in TSS and is translated by E.P. Javier, I A, LIV (1925), 
pp. 1541T. 

4 The TP has been quoted by Madhava and later books, including 
Srikaptha Sivacarya’s Bhasya. 

6 It is often cited by Raghunandana in his Tithi-tattva, Samskara- 
tattva and Sraddha-tattya {KEDh, I, p. 278). It is also referred to by 
Sulapani and by Rudradhara {ibid}. 

6 KEDh, H, pp. 275 ff.; JBBRAS, 1925, pp. 222-24 ; ABORT, XXXVI, 
pp. 306-339 ; JOR (Madras), XXIII, pp. 94-97. 

7 Bhoja is quoted as an authority on medicines by the author of the 
Gandhavada : 

Cf. fgRtr, vIRBte. H44rfl, JJf, “4if#f?r Uli% — t! #^CTSTf HHl” 
#r' r^ri, prav-d, ug, =^if, wjfRRr, spndgsj 
qlfmifd I SILH, I, p. 306, Folio, 38. 

8 KEDh, I, p, 279. 
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house-architecture, temple-architecture and sculptural subjects 
like pratima-laksanas, iconography, iconometry and iconoplastic 
art, together with the mudras, the different hand poses, the poses 
of the body as well as the postures of legs. It deals with the canons 
of painting and devotes a big chapter to the art of mechanical 
construction, the yantras. The Yuktikalpataru 1 deals mainly 
with architecture, arts and crafts. Here and there we have 
references to dicta, kosa, army, alliance, town-planning and 
boats. 2 His Srngaramanjarikatha, is a katha written in Sanskrit 
prose with some of the peculiarities of the akhyayika form of 
composition. 3 It follows the same pattern and resembles in 
style the earlier prose romances like the Kadambart and the cdn- 
temporaneous works like the Tilakamanjan. Its style is Simple 
iri narration and is embellished with various kinds of alarhkaras 
in the descriptive passages. 4 

The VyavaharaTnanjari is ascribed to Bhoj'araja 6 and is 
referred to by Vimalabodha, a commentator of the 
Mahabharata , 6 

3 In a lengthy articled Sri P.A. Mankad has made a strenuous effort to 
prove that the SS and Yukti . were from two different pens. ABORI, 
XVII, pp. 358ff. 

2 Bhoja quotes a number of works and authors in his Yuktikalpataru 
and is particularly indebted to Nakula, the author of the ASvachikiisita. 
Bhoja is said to have reproduced its passages in his Asvayukti, section of 
the Yuktikalpataru. SILH, II, pp. 161ff. 

s SMK, Chap. IV. 

& Ibid. 

6 SILH, I, pp. 212ff.; BSOAS (London), XV (1953), .pp. 594ff. 

o ABORI, XVIII, p. 194. We reproduce here the reference , to the 
Vyavaharamanjari as quoted in SILH, I, p. 212 : 

'Iff '’ffffsTKSff't ^tff 'ff ETfftvnffiT tflSRTStff «fffffTU Tiff! UTffffl 

jjT%fftffTcr s 1 TffffffFTT lFff : fflvfkWSvRffJU i EtffEJtWftRffET 

UUfflTffffB ^ fffwff 5f BffT I ffffgRffbfffHTU fflTT: I UlfflffKliliffiHtfflTffficI- 
TfTffg'SffEifffT sps) ffKT ffffT l fff Pt TffffHfffflfff ffft-HU E 

ffffT 1 1 sffffflUff I 

Another work of Bhojadeva mentioned by Theodor Avfrecht and 
Dr. P.V. Kane viz, Vyavahara-samuchchaya is known only by references 
in other works on dharmasastra. It is difficult to decide whether 
Vyavaharamanjari mentioned by Vimalabodha and Vyavahara-samu- 
chchya referred to by Raghunandana ( KHDh, I, p. 631), are identical or 
otherwise. For the present we may take them as separate works. 
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The Champuramayana also called Bhojachampu is a work in 
three kandas, the first five are said to have been written by 
Bhojadeva, the sixth by Laksmapakavi and the seventh by 
V enkatadhavarin. 1 

Bhoja’s Avanikurmasataka 2 consisting of two Prakrit poems, 
is engraved on the slabs in his Bhojasala at Dhara. Each poem 
consists of 109 stanzas in the arya metre, which are devoted to 
the tortoise incarnation of Vispu. 3 

N.P. Chakravarty records the find of two more Prakrit 
poems of Bhojadeva engraved on the slabs in Bhojasala at 
Dhara. 4 As the colophon of the poem starts with iti Maharaja- 
dliiraja-paramesvara-sn-Bhojadeva-virachitah-Kodanda . . ., we 
can only conclude that the title of the literary piece began with 
Kodanda. It seems that the poem now preserved in fragments 
contained at least three satakasf 

The Vidvajnana-vallabha is a work on prasnajndna (science 
based on the prediction of dreams) and is ascribed to Bhoja 
who is represented as a powerful sovereign. 6 

1 At the end of the sixth kanda, Laksmanakavi writes : 

wws jpp# gyr; i 

wi) fdfpd tpfi sildrfifSRd II 

At the end of the Seventh kanda Venkatadhvarin says the same while 
mentioning his own contribution also, cf, zp FRfKt 
'fllst: rfi-R: | 

2 El, VIII, pp. 241-62. 

3 Mr. Pischel, the editor of the Avanikumarasataka, doubts the author¬ 
ship and feels that king Bhoja was probably pleased by the flattering con¬ 
tents so much that he allowed the poems to be ascribed to himself. El, 
VIII, p. 242. 

* ASI, 1934-35, p. 60. 

s Ibid. 

6 RTM | STBsdT ^fsyfl 

dflytftd srfdfdl [d] T9T El II 
rPFRTFrfcC pr 'flfewd&fZRdlTsjlst: 

^*Adldq: II 

^fd f^dT'=dTdi c SI5yT; I 

Bhandarkar, R.G., Report on Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Jiombay Presidency, 1882-83, App. BB, p. 220, 
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Bhoja seems to have written also a book on music and 
dancing for he is quoted by Maharana Kumbha as an authority 
on sanglta (music), in the latter’s work S'ahgltaraja. 1 2 

Two more works i.e. Namamalika 2 and Salihotra 3 . have been 
ascribed to Bhoja. The former is a work on lexicography and 
is of the nature of a compilation. The Salihotra is an interesting 
work dealing with horses, their diseases and remedies. 

A passing review of Bhoja’s literary activity, such as we have 
had just now, bears brilliant testimony to his mastery of 
Sanskrit literature and his intense desire to popularise almost 
all branches of knowledge. He has systematised and simplified 
most things that he has touched. Some of his works do not 
lack originality. It is, of course, impossible to believe that he 
wrote everything that bears his name. But even if they were 
written under his supervision, by his court -Panditas, it is great 
to have been the general editor of so many important works, 
to all of which he probably also contributed something of his 
own besides his push, drive and inspiration. 

The next poet-king among the Paramaras was Sukavi- 
bandhu Naravarman. The famous Nagpur prasasti, which is 
a composition of this prince, 4 shows that its composer was 
well versed in rhetorics and possessed a fine imagination. The 
composition of the sarpabandha inscription of Mahakalesvara 
at Ujjain is also attributed to Naravarman. 5 6 Naravarman has 
displayed his mastery in the use of allegories, similes and other 
poetic embellishments which go to make a good kavya. B 


1 Cf. eft 1 SREJ, feriW cajj' I 

11 Sangllaraja, I, p. 6- 

2 Ed. by E.D. Kulkarni, Poona, 1955. 

3 Ed. by E.D. Kulkarni, Poona, 1953. 

4 El, II, pp. 183-95. 

5 El, XXI, pp. 25-31. 

6 In the lines 18-19 of the text are enumerated the letters of Sanskrit 
alphabet arranged olasswise,’each group being followed by a numeral 
indicating the number of its letters. The figure 51 at the end shows the 
total number of letters in the two lines. The prasasti contains fourteen 
Mahesvara-siitms which occupy lines 21-22. It is noteworthy that the 
arrangement of the alphabets given in the chart generally follows the 
lines of the fourteen MaheSvara-siitras of Papini’s AstadhydyX, The 
bandha sets forth in a nut-shell, the basic elements and the first essentials 
of Sanskrit grammar. El, XXI, pp. 25-27, 
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Another poet among the Paramara kings was king Arjunavar- 
man whose inscriptions state that he was the repository of 
poetry and song and relieved Sarasvatl of her book and lute. 1 
His Rasikasamjivam is a very good commentary on the 
Amarusataka. 

Of the Paramaras of Abu, Prince Prahladana is celebrated as 
a great poet. 2 His one act vyayoga (military spectacle), 
Parthaparakrama was enacted on the occasion of the festival of 
the investment of the thread of God Achalesvara. 3 Prahladana 
wrote some other works of which some verses are preserved in 
the anthologies. 4 * 

Equally remarkable were the literary productions of the poets 
who flourished under the Paramara rulers, who were quick to 
recognise merit and rewarded it suitably. 

Halayudha was patronised by the Rastrakuta ruler Krsna III 
and lived at Manyakheta. But later on he migrated to Ujjain 
and enjoyed the munificent patronage of Valcpati Munja. Of his 
works that have been published so far, are the Kavi-rahasya is a 
book on poetics ; the Abhidhanaratnamdla is a lexicon which 
formed the basis of Hemachandra’s more famous Abhidhana- 
chintamani, and the Mrtasamjivam is a commentary on the 
Pingalachhandahsaslra, a book on the metrics; in which he 
speaks of his patron king Valcpati II. 6 * * * Of these the last was 
definitely written at Ujjain. 

Padmagupta or Parimala, the poet laureate of Valcpati II 
and Sindhuraja, was the son of Mrgankadatta. At the command 

1 retor i 

RRFiaRH JEmlHqh 11 JAOS, VII, p. 26. 

2 Vide App. V. 

3 The story of the Parthaparakrama, taken from the Virataparva of the 
Mahabharata , is the well-known one of the recovery by Arjuna of the 
cows of Virata. The struggle that the play describes, is not caused by a 
woman. The feminine interest is restricted to the figures of Draupad! 
and Uttara and the hero is neither a divine being nor a king. Vide, 
Keith, A.B., Sanskrit Drama, p. 265. 

4 The SuktimuktavalX and Sarhgadhara-paddhati quote some verses of 

Prahladana. Cf. Parthaparakrama (GOS, IV), App. II. 

Praliladana’s poetry is described as possessing the qualities of Samata, 

Samadhi and prasada Cf. ERlfelRdTW fRERR I 

51? I Parthaparakrama, p. iv. 

B Pihgalachhanda-sutravrtti, p. 34. 
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of Sindhuraja he wrote, sometime in the early years of the 
eleventh century, his famous kavya the Navasdhasankacharita, 
the main theme of which is to commemorate the marriage of 
Sindhuraja with the Naga princess Sasiprabha. 1 It is a historical 
kavya divided into eighteen sargas. Padmagupta seems to have 
borrowed a few facts from the Mahabharata and the legends 
current in Mysore about the Nagas. 2 Many verses of 
Padmagupta have been quoted by later writers, 8 but no other 
major work of his has been discovered so far. 

Uvata, the son of Vajrata of Anandapura, was a great Vedic 
scholar. He wrote his Mantrabhasya while living in Avanti 
and when Bhoja was ruling over the country. 4 Aufrecht ascribes 
the Rgveda-prdtisakhya-bhasya or Parasada-bhasya , Matrimodaka 
Vajasneyi-pratisakhya-bhasya, Vajasneyisamhita-bhasya or 
Mantrabhasya and Veddrtha-dipika Sarvanakramabhasya to 
Uvata. 5 

Dhananjaya, son of Vi$nu, was a court-poet of king Vakpati 
Munja. His masterly treatise on dramaturgy, the Dasarupa, 
was composed in Malwa in the last quarter of the 10th century 


1 NC, Chap. I; vide ante Chap. V. 

2 While reading the description of Sindhuraja’s entry into Narmada 
in pursuit of the Naga princess, one is at once reminded of Arjuna’s 
entry into GangS and his meeting and marriage with Ulupl {Mbh, 
Adiparva). The names like Bhogavatl, Sankhapala (Sahkhamukha 
in the Mbh), Ratnavati, the capital of the Nagas, seem to have been 
borrowed by the poet from the Mysorean traditions. Vide, Rice, Coorg 
and Mysore. 

2 JBBRAS, XVI, pp. 173-76. 

* aUTiU sERqpjsd ERpr 1 

Hit U 6 ?' STTRTEt II 

From Uvata’s Mantrabhasya, no. 14, FolUSOa ; Fol. 135b, 145a, no. 
15, Fol. 35a, has— 

SRTOfct 11 

In another copy of the Bhasya of the last chapter under no. 15 we 
have— 

for WK# 1 

Bbandarkar, R.G., Report on Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Presidency , 1882-83, App. II A, p, 191. 

6 Catalogus Cataiogorum, I, p. 70 ; Peterson’s 4th Report-on Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, Intro., p. 17. 
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A.D. 1 2 3 In its treatment of dramaturgy it is based on the time- 
honoured authority of Bharata. 8 * Dhananjaya is, however, 
comparatively more precise and restates the general principles 
in the form of a practical, condensed and systematic manual. 8 

Dhanika was the brother of Dhananjaya and son of Visnu. 4 * 
He hailed from Ahichchhatra and settled in Malwa before 974 
A.D. 6 He is said to have been the Mahasadhyapala of 
Utpalaraja i.e. Vakpati II. 6 It seems that Dhanika was 
connected with administration under Vakpati II. Dhanika’s 
most famous work is the Avaloka, a commentary on the 
Dasarupa. Dhanika quotes from Vakpati Mufija as well as 
Padmagupta’s Navasahasahkacharita and is himself quoted by 
Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthabharna (poetics). 7 His Avaloka 
must therefore have been written in the reign of Sindhuraja. 
From the Avaloka we learn that its author composed poems in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit and also wrote a treatise entitled Kavya- 
nirnaya, which, apparently dealt with the general topics 
of poetics. 8 

Pandita Chhittapa, who is quoted in a number of Sanskrit 
anthologies and was an inhabitant of Bhilsa area, seems to 
have been a court-poet of king Bhoja and the latter perhaps 
conferrred upon him the title Mahakavichakravartin? No 
complete work of this poet has been discovered so far except a 
recently published Khandakdvaya in praise of the sun-god, 
inscribed on a stone at Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa. 10 The record 
which is written in the amistubh metre contained originally 23 
stanzas, all of them addressed to the sun-god. The last of 
these stanzas speaks of the composition as a stuti (hymn). 11 


1 Dasarupaka (tr. by George C.O. Haas), Intro., p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. xxvii. 

3 De, S.K., History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 122-23. 

4 GHP, p. 285. 

6 I A, VI, p. 53. 

0 Wilson, H.H., Select Specimen of Hindu Theatre, pp. XX, XXI. 
Wilson however is not correct in identifying Utpalaraja with a country, 
for we know for certain that Utpalaraja was another name of 
Vakpati II. Vide ante Chap. V. 

7 SK, pp. 123-24. 8 De, S. K., op. cit., p. 125. 

9 El, XXX, p. 215-19. io Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 
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Sri Sutrcidhara Malla was the son of Nakula who was a 
favourite of king Bhanu of the dynasty of Sri Munja and 
Bhoja. 1 This Bhanu has been identified with king Udayaditya 
of the Paramara dynasty, but on grounds which are not very 
convincing. 2 So- far Malla’s one work namely Prcimanamanjari 
alone has come to light. The importance of this work lies in 
the fact that in contrast to other works on silpa which generally 
devote themselves to temples and palaces, referring only 
cursorily to the houses of the common.men, this work concerns 
itself mainly with the neglected subject of the houses of the 
three varnas. 

Bilhana was the Minister of Peace and War of kings 
Vindhyavarman, Arjunavarman and Devapala. He was a man 
of great learning and is called the king of poets by Pt. Asadhara 
whom Bilhana once addressed as such, ‘Dear Asadhara, let me 
tell you that we are not just fast friends but we are brothers, as 
we are both the sons of Sarasvatl, the Goddess of Learning’. 3 
The fragmentary Mandu inscription, composed by Bilhana, 
contains a highly poetic description of God Visnu in his 
various incarnations. 4 

Another poet patronised by king Vindhyavarman was 
Sulhana who lived at the king’s court at Mandu. His only 
work known so far is a commentary on Kedara’s Vrttaratnakara 6 
composed in V.S. 1246=1190 A.D.° 

Madana, who on account of his great learning and poetic 
talent was known - also as Balasarasvatx, was the preceptor 

TO Riwnfiw Efev# ftdTwPI. H 

Pramanamanjari, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., Intro., p. 5 ; Bharatiya Vidyd , XIX (1959), p. 31. 

3 ABOR1 , XI, p. 53. 

4 Ibid., pp. 49-51. 

s It is a standard work on Sanskrit metres, composed in about 
1000 A.D. The commentary is now published in BUJ, XX, pt. II 
(Sept. 1951) ; ibid., XXI, pt. II (Sept. 1953) ; ibid., XXII, pt. II. (Sept. 
1954). 

6 According to this work Sulhana was a Daksinatya belonging to the 
Kr?paatreya gotra and was the son of Bhaskara and grandson of 
Veladitya, who was himself a good poet. Sulhana quotes or refers to 
Kalidasa,. Bharavi and the poet who composed the Saitava-kavya , 
probably the Setubandha of Pravarasena, 
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(.rajaguru ) of king Arjunavarman. 1 The most famous composition 
of Madana, that has come to light so far, is his natika called 
the Parijatamanjan, 2 which originally consisted of four acts. 
Of these only two have been discovered at Dhara. The hero of 
the play is king Arjuna and the heroine his wife Parijatamanjarl 
or Vijayasrf. 3 Three inscriptions of king Arjunavarman were 
composed by Upadhyaya Madana. 4 * Quotations from 
RasikasamjfvanI show that he composed other poetical works 
besides these and ‘it is not unreasonable to suppose’, says 
Hultzsch, ‘that he aided his royal pupil very materially in the 
compilation of the commentary on the Amaruscitaka’ , s Prof. 
Theoder Aufrecht assigns the composition of Balasarasvatiya 6 
to Madana. 

Padmagupta refers to a poetess named Slta who composed 'a 
song, eulogising the deeds of Upendra, the founder of the 
Paramara dynasty. 7 The Prabandhcichinatamani describes Slta 
as a contemporary of Bhojadeva. 8 But as she is referred to by 
the Navasahasankacharita, she must have definitely lived prior 
to Bhojadeva and might have been a contemporary of Upendra. 9 

The Rajasekhara-charita, a work believed to have been 
composed in the first quarter of the 11th century mentions the 
poetesses Kamalata, Kanakavalli, Sunanda and Vimalangf. 10 Of 
these the last three are said to have hailed from Malwa. But 
they are not known from any other source and the works from 
which the stanzas of the poetesses are quoted, are all lost. It is 
difficult, therefore, to judge from these specimens, the value 
of their contribution to literature. 

1 In his commentary on the first verse of Amarusataka, Arjunavarman 
quotes a SSrdulavikndita verse of the preceptor ( upadhyaya ) Madana 
whose epithet was BSlasarasvatl Amarusataka, p. 2. 

2 El, Vni, pp. 96-122. 

a Ibid. 

4 JAOS, VII, p. 25 ; ibid., p. 33 ; JASB, V (1836), p. 378. 

s El, VIII, p. 98. 

« Catalogus Catalogorum, pt. I, p. 425. 

7 NC, XI, v. 77 ; vide ante Chap, IV. 

8 Pc, p. 43. 

9 Later on the chronicler Merutunga, not being well conversant with 
the history of the early Paramaras but being fully conversant with the 
traditional reputation of Bhoja, put her in the latter’s time. 

10 Great Women of India, p. 293. 
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The Paramara rulers, though followers of the Brahmanical 
religion, extended their liberal patronage to Jainism as well. 1 
They were equally generous to Jaina scholars also, who 
received royal patronage at the courts of the Paramara chiefs. 
Consequently, Malwa witnessed affluent activity in the field of 
the Jaina literature during our period. Some of the well-known 
Jaina scholars of the period were : 

Devasena who seems to be the earliest known Jaina writer of 
our period. He wrote his Darasanasara in V.S. 990=933 A.D. 2 
while staying in the Parsavanatha chaitalciya at Dhara. 3 The 
work deals with Jaina philosophy and is written in Prakrit. 4 
Two other works viz the Aradhanasara and Tattvasara are also 
attributed to Devasena. 5 

Dhanapala was the son of Sarvadeva and grandson of a 
Brahmana named Devarsi who belonged to the Kasyapa- 
gotra and hailed from the town named Samkasya (in the 
present Furukhabad district of U.P.) 6 . Dhanapala was not 
favourably disposed towards Jainism in the beginning, but 
later under the influence of his brother Sobhana he adopted 
Jainism and became a follower of Svetambra sect. 7 Dhanapala 
was a contemporary of three Paramara rulers, viz Slyaka II, 
Vakpati II and king Bhoja. He was awarded the title 
Sarasvati by Vakpati Munja. 8 He had complete mastery over 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Dhanapala’s Paiyalachchhinamamala is a 
Prakrit-Zcorfl and was composed in 972 A.D., when Slyaka II 

i Vide ante Chap. XIV. 

s jpnqfwRmi’ utc n' w 4 ! I 

tssrl smBTU nit wsrrcr wre i 

5%? 11K°1I JSI, p. 175, fn. 1. 

3 RKJBKGS, p. 133, 

4 Ibid .; see also Anekanta, June 1962, p. 80, fn. 

5 Papdita Asadhara-wrote a commentary on the Aradhanasara, which 
is not available now. Another commentary written by Ratnaklrti, a 
pupil of Ksemaklrti, however, is available and has been published. The 
Aradhanasara and Tattvasara contain respectively 115 and 74 gathas. 
Another Prakrit work, known as Nayachakra or Sukhabodhartha-mala- 
paddhati, might have been composed by this Devasena. 

« JSI, p. 409. 

7 Vide ante Chap. XIV. 
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sacked Manyakheta. The Tilakamanjari is a Sanskrit prose 
kdvya, written to satisfy the curiosity of king Blioja about 
Tma.-dharma. ft is one of the important works in Sanskrit 
prose and besides shedding valuable light on the contem¬ 
porary social and religious life of the times, it gives also 
some political information. 

The Satyapunya-Mahavlra-Utsciva (Apabharmsa ) is a poem in 
praise of Mahavira’s image at Satyapura. Incidently it sheds 
some light on Mahmud’s route which he took during his 
campaign of Somanatha. The Caturvimsika-tTlca is a Sanskrit 
commentary on Sobhana’s work Caturvimsika. 

He also wrote Mahdvlra-stuti and Rsbhapcimchasika, both 
in Prakrit. 

£obhana was the younger brother of Dhanapala. His best 
known composition is Ccitummsika-stuti. 

Mahasena was a court-poet of king Vakpati II and the 
preceptor of Sindhuraja’s mahattama Parpata 1 at whose request 
he wrote his Prcidyumnacharita. 

Harisena is said to have written his Dhavmapariksa in V.S. 
1044=987 A.D., that is during the reign of king Vakpati II. 2 

Amitagati claims to have been honoured by Munja, 
Sindhuraja and Bhojadeva. He has written books on various 
subjects and all the avilable books of his. are in Sanskrit language. 
He wrote his Subhasitaratnasamdoha, an anthology in _V.S. 
1050=993 A.D., when Vakpati II was ruling in Malwa. 3 The 
author being a staunch Jaina, has devoted nearly 217 slolcas to 
Sravcika-dharma , 4 Another work known as the Upasakachara 6 

aftRFfcpreq -\ 

tfaTfRfftT-- JRF4 H tm HrfecPPHVl Ilvl] 

Prasasti. of Pradyumnacharita. 

2 ApabhramJa Jaina Grantha PraSasli Samgraha, edited , by Pt. 
Parmanand Sastri, Jain Virasevamandir, Delhi. (The off-prints were 
kindly shown to us by the editor). 

3 The work is divided into 32 chapters each consisting of 20 to 25 
verses. 

4 This section can be regarded almost as an independent work on 
Sravakachara. 

5 Published in AnantaMrti Jaina Granthamala. 
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and popularly known as Amitagati-sravakachara, is considered 
to be the simplest and the most detailed account of the subject 
among the available works of that period. In this, the poet has 
given neither the date of the composition nor the name of the 
place where it was composed. Amitagati’s Dharmapariksa, 
composed in V.S. 1070=1013 A.D., consists of ] 945 slokas 
and can best be regarded as a satire on popular Hinduism. 
His Panchcisamgraha is a compendium of Jaina philosophy and 
was completed in V.S. 1073=1016 A.D. Written in mixed 
prose and verse, it is almost a Sanskrit version of the 
Gommata-sara. 1 

Prabhachandra was a great Pandita of Dharanagari and was 
one of the leading literary figures 2 of the reign of Bhoja I and 
Jayasimha I. 3 He wrote on subjects like Jaina philosophy, 4 


1 In addition to those Amitagati is said to have written Samayika- 
patha and Bhdvcmd-Dvatrimiatika which has been published from various 
'places. In some of the catalogues of the manuscripts some more works 
have been attributed to Amitagati viz Jambudvipaprajnapti, Chamdra- 
prajnapti, Sarddhidvayadvipaprajnapti and VyakhyapvajfiapH. But none 
of them have been discovered so far. Vide JSI, p. 281. 

2 s=-s?d, wrw' i wzi 2R wmirRifid sbt31] 

From the off-print of ‘ Malwa-Mapisi by Shri S.N. Vyas. 

3 Shri S.N. Vyas puts him in the 7th or 8th century A.D. But 
Prabhachandra actually lived later {i.e. in the 11th century A.D.). This 
is proved by the fact that Prabhachandra in the colophon of his 
Uttarapurapa-tippapa, gives the date of its composition as V.S. 1080= 
1023 A.D., when king Bhojadeva-was ruling. 

cf. «ft pi 

guffif STbFIgfTRT fpS 

ftsfilp: II SPISHBSWfRdVtT HFTBT n 

RKJBKGS, p. 145. 

This Bhojadeva was no other than Bhoja the Great who ruled between 
1010 A.D. to 1055 A.D. Prabhachandra outlived Bhojadeva and was 
patronised also by his successor Jayasimha I, during whose reign he 
completed his Mahapurdpg-tippana. 

fems 4ivi%^ -sfrtRT Jmmr 

fSrtfpfd I RKJBKGS, p. 145. 

4 Cf. frameyakamaicimartanfa. 
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nyaya, 1 acarasastra , 2 sravakadharmcidarsana , 3 adhyatama , 4 5 
siddhantaf kathd 6 7 8 9 and charitrad He wrote some commentaries 
z'.e. the Uttarapurdnatlka, Mahapurdnatikd, Svayambhustolratikd 
and Kriyakalapatllcad 

The Jaina poet Vlra wrote his Jambusvamicharita in 1019 A.D. 
in MalavadeSa during the reign of Bhoja I. His father Devadatta 
came from Guda-kheda and was the writer of Vcirangacharita 
and Ambadevirasad 

Sriclvmdrci was a court-poet of king Bhoja I, 10 and is credited 
with the writing of the Puranasarci, Mahapuranatippana and a 
commentary on Padmacharita of Ravisenacharya. 

Nemicliandra wrote the Dravycisamgrahatlka (Sanskrit) during 
the reign of king Bhojadeva. 11 It is a brief exposition of Jaina 
philosophy in 58 stanzas. 12 

Nayanandi was a contemporary of king Bhoja and wrote his 
Sudariana-charita while staying in the Jinavaravihara at Dhara 
in Y.S. 1110=1053 A.D. 13 It is a Prakrit work in which the 
poet has made use of various chhandas viz doha, gatha, dupadi, 


1 Cf. Nyayakumudachandnka. 

2 Cf. RatnakaijdaSravakacharatika. 

3 Cf. Kriyakaldpatika. 

i Cf. SamadhUatakatika and AtmanuSasnafika. 

5 Cf. Dravyasamgrahavrtti and Pravachanasarojabhaskara, 

6 Cf. AradhanakoHa. 

7 Cf YaSodhara-charitra-tippana. 

8 For reference to these works see RKJBKGS, pp. 101, 103, 135, 145, 
53, 34, 82, 192, 127, 216, 434 and 439 ; see also JSI, p. 221. 

9 Apabhararrifa Jaina Grantha Prafasti Sathgraha , Pra&asti no. 6. 

10 Some scholars regard Srichandra as identical with Prabhachandra. 
It seems, however, that they have been misled by the facts that both, 
Srichandra and Prabhachandra lived at the same place (i.e. Dhara), 
have written commentaries on Puspadanta’s Apabharamsa work 
Mahapurana (JSI, p. 286) and they belonged to the same period, [i.e. 
1st half of the 11th century A.D.). A comparative study of the grantha- 
praSastis of the two poets, however, reveals the fact that they were two 
different poets patronised by king Bhoja (ibid). 

tt The poet writes that at the time of the composition of the 
Dravyasamgrahatika , which he undertook for the sake of the Sravaka 
Moma, he was living in Srfpala Man<jale£vara£rama at Dhara in Malwa, 
during the reign of king Bhojadeva. 

12 Published in Sulbha Jaina Granthamala. 

i- 3 Anekanta , Nov, 1956, p. 98, 
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chaupadi, etc. 1 Another work of his is the Sakala-vihi-vihana. 
An Apabharamsa work called Aradhana is also ascribed to 
Nayanandi. 2 

The Kathakosa written in the middle of the 11th century A.D. 
mentions Srutikirti, the spiritual predecessor of Srlchandra, 
who was honoured by kings Bhoja (I) and Gaiigeyadeva. 3 4 * 
Srutikirti seems to have flourished in the earlier period of 
Bhoja’s reign. 

Jinavallabha was a contemporary of king Naravarman and 
lived at Chitralcuta. Tt is said in the Kharataragachchhapatfavali 
that once two scholars from south India came to the court of 
king Naravarman and put before the court panditas a samasyd 
(literary riddle) ‘kanthe lcutharah kamathe thakarah’f None of 
the scholars of Dhara could solve this riddle of the south 
Indian scholars, but it was solved by Jinavallabha who wrote 
a letter to Naravarman containing the following lines: 
re re nrpdhl Sn-Naravarma-blrupa-pras&da-naya kriyatam 

natangaih \ 

kanthe kutharah kamathe thakara-schakre yad-asvo-’ gra-khuragra- 

ghataih n s 

Jinavallabha left behind himself enough literature to serve as 
a guide for his followers. 6 

Some other contemporary Jaina scholars of Naravarman’s 
reign were Samudraghosa, 7 Vijayasimha Suri 8 and Ratnasuri. 9 

1 Anekanta, Nov. 1956, p. 98. 

2 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Jaina Bhapdara at 
Patap, p. 61. Nayanandi, in his works, refers to a number of past and 
contemporary poets, i.e. Vararuchi, Vdmana, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayura, 
Panini, Patafijali, Pingala, Gunabhadra, Simhabhadra and Dandin. 

3 ApabhramSa Jaina Grantha PraSasti Samgraha, Prasasti no. 7. 

4 Kharataragachchha-brhad-giirvcivali (SIS, no. 42), p. 13. 

s Ibid. 

6 The Sardhasataka-brhadvrtti of Sumatigani notes following as his 
chief works : 

vWqfa, JTfEtfPTCr- 

?rrrrafr, w %^t, I 

7 From the Amamsvami-charita we learn that Samudraghosa, a pupil 
of Chandraprabha of the Chandragachchha, answered the questions of 
king Naravarman of Malwa and entertained the latter by his knowledge. 

8 He was Samudraghosa’s pupil and wrote a commentary on the 
Upadeiamala-vrtti during the reign of king Naravarman. 

9 Muni Ratnasuri, the author of the AmamsvSmicharita, was a 
contemporary of Naravarman, He wrote the Amamsvamicharita at the 

(Contd. on next page 
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Pandita Asadhara belonged to the first half of the 13th century 
A.D. and was a contemporary of Paramara kings Vindhyavarman, 
Subhatavarman, Arjunavarman, Devapala and Jaitugideva. 
He belonged to the Baghervala family of the Vaisyas and 
originally belonged to Mandalagarh in Mewar. He was the son 
of Sallaksana and Sri Ratal. His wife was Sarasvatl and his son 
Chahadais described as one who had pleased king Arjunavarman 
(cf. Ranjitarjunabhupatim). When Sapadalaksa was conquered 
by Shihab-ud-dln Muhammad Ghori in 1192 A.D., ASadhara 
for the fear of being molested by the Muslim soldiers, left his 
motherland and migrated with his family to Malwa. He seems 
to have settled down in the town of Nalakachchhapura, 3 
which became thereafter the centre of his literary activity. He 
had a profound knowledge of Jainism. 

The most well-known work of Asadhara is the Dharmamrja, 
which is in nine chapters and is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the religion of Sagaras and the other of the 
Anagaras. Asadhara himself wrote two commentaries on this 
work known as the Svopajna-panjilcd called the Jncinadipika 
and the Bhdvyakumudachandrika composed in V.S. 1300=1243 
A.D. He wrote a work on logic known as the Prameycirapiakara 
which is referred to in his Jinayajnalcalpa. He wrote also a small 
poem known as the Rajimativipralambhci, Besides these, 
Asadhara wrote commentaries on a number of works. 2 His 
Nityamahodhyota deals with the ceremonial bathing of the idol 


Contd. from previous page) 

request of Naravarman’s minister Yasodhavala and his son. Ratnasuri 
was praised by the courtiers of Naravarman for having defeated 
Vidyasiva in a literary contest at Ujjain in front of the image of 
Mahakala, Vide Desai, M.D., Jaina Sahitya rjo Itihasa (Gujarati), 
p. 239. 

1 cf. m t 

2 Asadhara’s Darparia is a commentary on the Mularadhana of 
Sivacbarya ; Istopadeiatika is a commentary on the IstopadeSa of the 
Pujapada ; ( Jinaralnakosa, p. 31 ; MDJGM series no. 13) ; Kriyakalapa 
is a commentary on the Amarakosa ; Dhyotini is a tiled on the Astan- 
gahrdaya of Vagabhata, a non-Jaina author ; and a commentary on the 
Kavyalamkdra of Rudrafa (non-Jaina). Some other commentaries 
ascribed to him are the Bhupdla-Chaturvirhstikd, Sahasrandma- 
sfavanafika, and Arddhanasaratikd. 
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of Jina. 1 His Jinayajhakalpa was composed in V.S. 1285=1228 
A.D. and is commented upon by Subhachandra. 2 

Asadhara was well-known as a grammarian and a teacher. 
Devendra is said to have studied grammar under Asadhara; 
Visalaldrti attained mastery over tarkasastra (logic) sitting at 
his holy feet; Vinayachandra became well-versed in the doctrine 
of the Jainas under his careful supervision and he taught 
Madana the art of poetry. 3 

The Jaina teacher Devendra lived at Ujjain. He is mentioned 
as a pupil of Jagatchandra and a guru of Vidyananda. 4 Devendra 
is the author of Karma-grantha (a treatise in Prakrit arya verse 
on the Jaina theory of future influence of arts). His Siddha- 
panchasikd contains fifty Prakrit arya verses on the beings who 
attain spiritual beatification. 5 

Devendra was succeeded by Vidyananda in the Suripada and 
he by Dharmaghosa who enriched Jaina literature of Malwa 
by various works. He died in 1330 A.D. 6 

A general review of the facts given above shows that the period 
witnessed literary activity in all the three languages, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhrarhsa. If literature be the test of a country’s 
culture, Malwa under the Paramaras can surely claim as having 
attained a very high degree of cultural growth. 


1 It is referred to in v. 17 of the prasasti of Dharmamrta by the author. 
It is published with its commentary Srutasagara by Pannalal Soni in the 
Abhiiekhapathasamgraha, B ombay. 

2 Many more works have been ascribed to Asadhara viz Ratnatriya- 
vidhana, Kalyanamala (JiHaratnakosa, p.8l), Sarasvaristilti ( RKJBKGS, 
p. 191 ), Devasasatragurupuja (ibid.), Garwdharavalyapuja (ibid.) ; Jalaya- 
travidhdna (ibid.), Pratisthapatha, composed in V.S. 1285=1228 A.D. 
(ibid.), p. 521), Dhavajaropariavidhi (ibid.), p. 392), Sanlihomavidhdna 
(ibid., p. 545), SiddhapiijH (ibid., p. 554). 

3 Bhandarkar, R.G. Report on Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1883-84, p. 104. 

4 Peterson’s 4th Report on Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 57 ; 
ibid., App. I, pp. 29, 51. 

5 He is credited also with the composition of the Sraddha-dinakrtya , 
Dharmaratnavytti , Sudarsana-charita, Chaitya-vandana-bhdsya, Siri- 
Usaha-Vadclhamamprabhrtistavadayah and Siddha-dai,idika-stava. (Ibid., 
Intro., p. 57, IA, XI, p. 255). 

e IA, XI, p. 255. 
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Section II 
ARCHITECTURE 1 

The Paramaras had obviously much to contribute in the field 
of literature. But their contribution in architecture too was no 
less impressive. They were great builders and in the field of 
architecture, M alwa reached a high pitch of excellence under 
their patronage. This is evidenced by the magnificent temples 
of Udaipur, Nimar, Un, Mahidpur, Mori, Devakhetra and 
Girwar, which rank high amongst the best specimens of early 
medieval Indian architecture. Even the number of the surviving 
temples in the Paramara dominions is staggering. It seems as 
if a wave of temple building had swept over this land in the 
tenth and the eleventh centuries. The Paramara architecture has 
suffered due to the ravages of weather and time, as well as 
the fanaticism of the Muslim invaders. We can, however, have 
an idea of the architectural richness of this period from the few 
specimens that are left to tell the tale of glory of this period. 

To get a clear idea of the artistic merits and special features 
of the sacred architecture of the Paramara dominions, it will 
be best to describe some of the typical monuments of our 
period. 

In the long array of sacred structures the Udayesvara 
temple at Udaipur stands supreme and fortunately it has 
escaped from the ravages of the idol breakers. It was built by 
king Udayaditya Paramara between the years 1059 and 1080 
A.D, 2 The temple stands in a spacious square courtyard with 
a rectangular projection in the centre of each side. It is enclosed 
with a dwarf compound wall, the outer face of which was 
decorated with carvings. A line of stone seats furnished with 
back rests, ran all along the inner face of the enclosure wall. 3 
The compound was probably pierced with four entrances one 
in each cardinal point, the principal entrance being on the east 
towards which the temple faces. Each entrance consisted of a 

1 Our account of Paramara architecture is based mainly on the 
archaeological reports and photographs obtained from The Archaeologi¬ 
cal survey of India, New Delhi. 

2 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

3 Pi. I, Fig. 1. 
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flight of steps, guarded on either side by a figure of dvarapala 
or door-keeper. 

The temple was surrounded by eight attendant shrines at 
least six of which are crowned with spires and sheltered 
subsidiary idols. Two of these shrines have disappeared 
altogether, whilst the rest exist in various stages of ruin. 1 The 
principal temple consists of a garbhagrha or shrine room, a 
sabhd-mandapa or a hall and three pravesa-mandapas or entrances, 
porches arranged on the east. The idol worshipped is a large 
Siva-lihga set on a high pedestal. ‘The exterior of the sanctum 
is of a foliated star-shaped plan, the points of the star, meaning 
the chases between the central bands on the four faces, being 
obtained on the principle of rotating squares’. 2 The bands are 
remarkable for their elegance of design and refined carving. 
The exterior of the temple is profusely adorned with 
sculptures 3 representing various gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon including Brahma, Visnu, Gapesa, Karttikeya 
and the eight guardians of the quarters placed in their proper 
positions. The figures of Siva and his consort Durga in various 
forms predominate as the temple is dedicated to Siva. 

The crowning beauty of this temple lies in its well proportioned 
sikhara, decorated with its own miniature repetitions arranged 
in vertical ribs and medallions and is set with figures of gods. A 
curious human figure fixed up near the pinnacle of the spire, is 
variously interpreted as that of Nataraja, or the architect who 
designed the edifice or as the royal builder climbing up to 
heaven in virtue of the religious merit which he earned by 
constructing such a magnificent temple. 

The pink-coloured sand-stone employed in the building shows 
its grandeur. As every part of this .temple is carved with great 
precision and delicacy and as the whole is in a fairly perfect 
condition to the present day, there are few examples of its class 
which give a better idea of the medieval temple architecture 
of this country. 

On the northern fringe of the Satpura ranges in the plain of 
Nirnar lies a township named Un which, it appears, was a 
flourishing town under the Paramaras, for about a dozen 

i PI. II, Fig. 2. 

z SE, p. 603. 

3 PL III, Figs. 3 and 4. 
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temples lie clustering hbout it, representing an architecture 
patronised by the Paramaras of Malwa. With the exception of 
Khajuraho, perhaps there is no other place in northern India, 
where so many ancient temples are still to be found intact. The 
carvings on the temples at Un are slightly less elaborate than 
those on the celebrated temples at Khajuraho; but in most 
respects they compare favourably with the Khajuraho group. 1 
The Un temples are both Hindu and Jaina, and of the former 
the most important is the Chaubara Dera 2 . Like most of the 
temples of the period it is planned with a large-pillared hall in 
the centre, the sacred shrine at the bade, an elaborately carved 
porch in the style of Sasbahu temple at Gwalior, in front, and 
similar small porches on the sides. Over the shrine, as 
usual, was an imposing and lofty spire, which is now half gone, 
thus exposing the minor core of the frame-work of the stone 
masonry for which no lime, or cementing material was used. In 
the mandapa four carved round pillars support four large stone 
lintels and those in their turn support the dome which is carved 
elaborately in the style of the domes of the temple of 
Vastupala-Tejahpala at Delvada on Mt. Abu. 3 The exterior of the 
structure bears the usual carved facing, though the ornamentation 
here is more subdued in tone. In tire interior the most notable 
features are the carvings and figure sculptures on the two door 
frames, one offering entrance to the hall and other to the shrine 
proper. A closer examination of the figures in them especially 
on the lintels above will indicate that the temple was originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the representations of Siva and 
Saptamatrkas are seen in the centre.' 1 The Jaina images which 
were found in this temple belong to some other contemporary 
shrine and seem to have been removed there at a much later 
date. 

At a short distance to the north in the town, is the temple of 
Mahakalesvara, the central hall of which has disappeared. The 
sikhara is adorned with clusters of miniature sikharas on all 
sides, 6 which is a characteristic of Paramara architecture. To 
the north-west of this, outside the town, is a temple called 

i PRAS, WC, 1918-19, pp. 61-62. 2 PI. IV, Fig. 5. 

s PRAS, WC, 1918-19, pp. 61-64. 4 Ibid ; Patil, D.R., op. cit., p. 133. 

s PI. V, Fig, 6. 
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Ballalesvara which is sacred to god Siva. It is much smaller in 
proportion and with a later built dome over the shrine in place 
of the original sikhara. 1 In the heart of the village stands another 
temple of Siva called Nllakanthesvara. 2 Its beautiful carvings 
and figure sculptures representing god Siva, the. Sapta-Matrkas 
and other Hindu divinities. 3 

Of the Jaina temples at Un, the most notable is the temple 
called Chaubara Dera No. II. 4 In spite of the loss of its 
sikhara , the temple still remains as one of the most beautiful 
monuments at Un. The central hall is spacious having eight 
beautifully carved pillars to support the roof. The carvings 
here are also of a high order and the temple as a whole can be 
taken as a good specimen of Paramara style of architecture, 5 
The Sidhesvara temple of Nimar 6 is one of the most beautiful 
temples of northern India. It is, as the name indicates, sacred to 
God Siva and is now in a comparatively well preserved condi¬ 
tion. The structure was raised on a large stone paved plinth 
with a retaining platform along the bank of the river to protect 
it from the fury of the floods of the stream. In plan it consists, 
as usual, of a shrine, surmounted by a lofty spire or sikhara, 
with a pillared hall or sabha-mandapa in front, approached by 
three projecting porches. The mandapa is open on three sides 
and the grha with its sikhara is built of beautiful yellowish grey 
sand-stone. The exterior of the main shrine below the sikhara 
is faced with numerous decorative carvings and figure 
sculptures, the-latter representing Saivagamas, Bhairava, §ivain 
his tandava dance or in other forms, Brahma, Brahman! 
Mahisasuramardinl etc, 7 The roof of the mandapa or ball is 
supported on massive pillars all covered over with decorative 


i PI. V, Fig. 7. 2 PI. VI, Fig. 8. 

3 Close by is another temple of Siva, called Guptesvara because the 

shrine proper is now underground. The other parts of the original 
structure have disappeared. 

4 PRAS, WC, 1918-19, pp. 61-62; PI. VI, Fig. 9. 

6 At a short distance from this, across the road, is another Jaina 
temple called Gvalesvara temple. It is well preserved. In plan it is 
similar to Chaubara Dera No. II. The level of sanctum or shrine 
here is below that of the hall in front. Inside it are three well-preserved 
Digambara Jaina images standing in a row bearing short votive inscrip¬ 

tions, on their pedestals. They belong to the 13th century-A.D. 

o PI. VII, Fig. 10. 7 PI. VII, Fig. 11. 
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patterns and figure sculptures. 1 Its ceiling is elaborately and 
profusely carved with beautiful lotus designs and rows of 
brackets shaped to represent female figures standing in different 
poses. The exterior of the hall and porches are also richly 
adorned with figure sculptures and other carvings. 

Artistically and architecturally, the sikhara of the temple 
should be considered to be its most attractive feature. 2 It closely 
resembles in style and execution- the spire of the famous 
Udayesvara temple of Udaipur 3 . In both the spire is adorned 
with clusters of well arranged and proportioned miniatures of 
its own, a feature which is characteristic of most of the temples 
built under the Paramaras of Malwa in the 11th or 12th 
centuries of our era. 4 

The BhojeSvara temple, which was evidently named after king 
Bhoja, is a simple square in plan. Four massive pillars support 
an incomplete dome inside the building. The pillars are tapering 
in appearance. 5 The dome itself is magnificent and is carved 
with rich designs. 

The Paramaras of Abu too were great patrons of temple 
architecture and according to tradition their capital Chandra- 
vati contained 108 temples, but they are now in complete ruins. 

To the west of the village Kayadran is a temple which is 
built of marble and dedicated to Apesvara-Mahadeva? 6 It 
consists of a shrine, antechamber, hall and porch. The central 
Space of the hall is covered by an old dome supported by eight 
columns arranged in an octagon. In addition to these, there are 
short pillars resting upon the parapet walls. Of the latter those 
in front of the antechamber are elegantly carved. This lintel of 
the antechamber has Gapesa on the dedicatory block. Inside 
the shrine is a linga and carved into the back wall is a colossal 

r PI. VIII, Fig. 12. 1 PI. VIII, Fig. 13, 

3 PI. IX, Fig. 14. 

4 At a little distance from here, to the north, on a high mound, 
stands, what looks like an unfinished temple. In plan it is now seen 
with a shrine only, the sikhara having been probably not raised at all. 
(PI. IX, Fig. 15). Its door frame and existing exterior are likewise 
found richly adorned with figure sculptures and carvings. Amongst the 
sculptures the predominance of Vaijnava figures would indicate that 
the structure was originally meant to be dedicated to that god. 

5 Imperial Gazetteer, VIII, p. 121. 

6 PR AS. IVC, 1906-07, pp. 24-25. 
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Trimurti image, consisting of three faces and six hands. In 
front of the temple was a torana of which one pillar.is now 
in site and the temple is surrounded by attendant shrines. Of 
them, one contains Ganesa, Karttikeya and Lalcullsa in niches; 
and the second has Visnu, Ambika and her vehicle, the .tiger 
and Siva-Parvatl in niches. The niches of the third shrine 
contain Surya. The spire of the main shrine as well as the 
attendant shrines consist of bricks coated with plaster. 

Not more than a mile north-west of Mungthala is a temple 
dedicated to Madhusudana. 1 The temple faces the west and is 
situated in a walled enclosure. Exactly in front of this enclosure 
is a beautifully carved torana which, to judge from the style of 
its pillars, resembling those of the Vimala Sa’s temples belonged 
to the 11th century. 2 The temple consists of a shrine, 
gudhamandapa, sabhamandapa and a porch. The doors of the 
shrine and the closed hall are elaborately sculptured. The 
exterior of the temple is plain. The sikhara of the temple is 
old and is in Gujarat style. 8 

The Jainas during our period mostly limited their 
architectural activity to Dilwara on Mt, Abu. They built very 
many fanes, of which the most important are the Vimala-Vasahl 
temple, built in 1031 A.D. and Tejahpala temple built in 1230 
A.D. 4 Externally both the temples are very simple in form, in 
the interior, the pillars and the dome are lavishly adorned with 
decorative designs in Gujarat style. In the words of Fergusson, 
‘the temples are finished with a delicacy of detail and 
appropriateness of ornament which is probably unsurpassed 
by any similar example to be found anywhere else’. 6 

The foregoing description of the Paramara temples reveals 
that the plan of the temple of our period was no longer a 
simple affair as in earlier periods with a small square shrine 
and with a porch in front. It had become complicated, for now 
it consisted of a garbhagrha or a womb-house, where the 
presiding deity was enshrined, under an exquisitely carved 
ceiling over which stood a lofty spire or sikhara , an object of 
wonder for the laity of the locality. 6 In front of this sanctum 

i PRAS, JVC, 1906-07, pp. 26-27. 2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. i El, IX, p. 151 ; El, VIII, p. 218, 

® History of the Indian and Eastern Architecture, II, p. 41, 

6 Patil, D.R. op, cit., pp. 33-34. 
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was planned a large pillared hall or sabhamandapa for the 
congregation of the community where all the problems of 
their sophisticated lives could be laid bare and solved. It was 
this sabhamandapa that linked the various threads of their 
diverse social lives into one common pattern. Every inch of 
this huge sabhamandapa, such as its massive pillars, ceilings, 
architraves, was covered with carving as if like the life of the 
people, it could not be kept vacant or void and must reflect it 
as far as within its power. The whole episodes from the great 
epics, the Mahdbharata and the Ramdyana, were sometimes 
represented to beacon life’s higher aspects, or gay figures of 
dancing girls in graceful poses were occasionally portrayed, 
nay even the cruder aspects of the amorous or dallying spirit of 
man could find place here, for is not life made of all these 
things? In front and on both sides of the sabhamandapa were 
raised graceful porches all covered with sculptures or other 
ornamentation in keeping with the dignity of the whole 
structure. 1 A number of attendant shrines for the various 
members of the family of the presiding divinity in the great 
temple sometimes clustered round about it. The whole scheme 
was occasionally completed by a most exquisitely carved torana 
gateway, offering an auspicious entrance to the huge premises 
of the abode of the god within. 

1 he Paramara kings founded a.number of cities and construct¬ 
ed a number of lakes after their own names. Vakpati II Munja is 
credited with the foundation of Munjapura and the excavation 
of Munja -sagara ! z Bhoja is said to have rebuilt the city of Dhara 
which had already become the capital of the Paramaras and 
raised it to the status of one of the greatest cities of his age. Of 
the remnants of that glorious city, which are now left, the most 
notable is, what is now called the Kamal Maula’s mosque, 
said to have been once the great college known as Bhojasala, 
called after the name of the founder who was known in the 
then Indian world for his great love of learning and literature. 
The carved pillars used over the building and delicately carved 
ceilings of the prayer hall, seem to have belonged to the 
original Bhojasala. In the pavement of the prayer hall are seen 
numerous slabs of black slate stone, the writing on which 
has been scrapped off. A few slabs, recovered from the 

1 Patii, D.R., op. cit., p. 35. 


2 Vide ante Chap. V. 
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other part of the building, contain the texts of the parts of the 
poetic works like the Kurmasataka and Parijatamanjari, 1 as well 
as a grammatical chart, containing the Sanskrit alphabet and 
rules of grammar, belonging to the reigns of Udayaditya and 
Naravarman. 2 

Twenty miles south of the city of Bhopal are the remains of 
another city founded by Bhoja i.e. Bhojapura from where an ins¬ 
cription of Bhoja has been discovered. 3 Not far from Bhojapura, 
to the west is Bhojapura lake which is said to have been the 
largest and the most beautiful sheet of water in India. 4 It 
covered a valley, close to where two of the main branches of 
the infant Betwa unite in order to pass through a narrow gorge 
about 18 miles to the south-east of Bhopal. The gorge in 
question was dammed across. The lake appears to have been 
16 or 17 miles in length and 7 or 8 miles in breadth. According 
to the common belief, 360 villages now fill the bed of the lake 
of Raja Bhoja and it is certain that the tract in question is one 
of the most fertile in Bhopal. 6 The remains of the embankments 
.across the Betwa show that it may have been about a hundred 
feet in height and perhaps 300 yards in length at the top. The 
dam across the hollow is scarcely a mile in length, so that the 
place selected was in every way well adopted for the object 
in view. 

King Udayaditya is credited with the foundation of Udaipur 
(now a small village), which lies 4 miles by a metalled road 
to the east of the Bareth station on the Central Railway 
between Bina and Bhilsa. It must have been a town of 
considerable importance, splendour and. architectural grandeur 
as is evidenced by the existence of Nilakanthesvara temple 
here. Udayaditya is said to have excavated a tank which he 
designated as Udayasamudra. 

King Devapala’s name is connected with the foundation of 
the city of Devapalapura or Depalpur, now merely a village, 
about 27 miles to the north-west of Mhow. 6 He also got 
excavated a lake known as Depalasagara, at one end of that 


1 See above Sect. I. 2 El, XXXI, pp. 25-30. 

3 Indian Archaeology,—A Review, 1959-60, p. B-70; El, XXXV, p. 185. 
* JASB, VIII (1839), p. 814 ; JASB, XVI (1847), p, 740. 

5 Ibid. 6 El, XXXII, p. 141. 
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village which is now a fine sheet of water, 1 covering a space of 
several square miles. 

Bhoja in his Samaranganasutradhara devotes a full chapter to 
town-planning 3 and house architecture has got a significant 
place in this treatise. The Pramanamahjan, as we have said 
earlier concerns itself mainly with the neglected subject of the 
houses of the three varnas, and is a work on domestic architec¬ 
ture as distinguished from royal or religious architecture. 3 

The city, according to the contemporary literature, had an 
outer wall which was usually white-washed. 4 It was circular in 
form and studded with precious stones. 6 This wall used to 
have watch-towers with high decorative indentations. 6 The city 
wall had four gateways 7 with broad and heavy doors. A moat 
encircled the entire city-wall. The city had main roads and 
streets lined with shops and palaces and residential quarters. 
It also had parks, lakes, wells, tanks and artificially watered 
public baths. 

The Samarangana lays down certain canons 8 for house¬ 
building for different classes of society. It suggests that a Sudra 
should not have more than a 3| storied house, a Vaisya not more 
than 5| storeys, a Ksatriya not more than 6| storeys and a 
Brahmana not more than 1\ storeys; kings of various religious 
merits, not more than storeys. The Pramanamcinjan also 
recommends that the number of storeys should depend upon the 
class and status of the owners—kings, different varnas and even 
the Yavanas (Muslims) are included in the list. 0 The Samarangana 
deals with palaces which were classified into three, namely jyesfha, 
the superior type; madhyama, the intermediate type, and kanistha, 
the inferior type. 10 Besides, it also deals with public buildings 
like nyaya-sala, pustakasala, vidyabhavana, ndfaka-sangita-sala, 
marga-§ala (rest house), kupas, vapis and tadagas , u The 
Pramanamanjan classifies houses according to their heights 


i PR AS, WC, 1919-20, p. 102. 
a SS, I, Chap. X, 3 See above, p. 325. 

4 SS, J, Chap. X; see our account of towns in Sect. II of Chap. XV. 
6 Ibid., SMK, Intro., pp. 7-9. 6 SS, I, Chap. X, v. 31. 

i Ibid., v. 38. 8 Vastu-sastra, I, p. 326. 

9 PM, vv. 274-81. i° SS, I, Chap. XV. 

u Ibid, 
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as Icanistha , madhyama and jyesthci and these three are further 
subdivided, making nine classes in all. 1 

The floors of the buildings seem to have been studded with 
crystals. The roofs were sloping. The houses had small 
projecting balconies called vallabhilcd or vadabhl Besides 
these there were particular projections in houses at certain 
heights on which swans or pigeons were carved. 2 The walls of 
the mansions were white-washed from outside but decorated 
within with pictures and precious stones. The courtyards and 
arches ( toranas ) were essential for the buildings. The pillars 
(stambhas ) even in the most ordinary houses were decorated 
with figures in dance-poses and dramatic gestures. 3 Wooden 
structures seem to have been very popular. 

Royal palaces had special audience halls and pleasure 
pavilions ( krida-mandapas ). 4 The chandrasala was a special 
apartment on the terrace from which the rising moon was 
observed. 6 On the ground were built pavilions (vedikas) and 
raised seats ( vitankas ). 6 These were decorated with precious 
stones. The most interesting feature was the yantra-dhara-grha,'’ 
which was an ideal resort for the su m mer season. Its 
construction being elaborate, only kings could afford it. The 
Srngdramanjankatha at the very outset shows that the king 
was seated in a dhara-grha. s The description of the city of 
Dhara includes, however, another yantra-dhara-grha which was 
accessible to the people of the city. 8 

Section III 
SCULPTURE 

With the development of architecture followed certain 
changes in the sculpture of Malwa. A large part of the art 
during our period is primarily religious and majority of the 
themes handled are accepted as serving the needs of a life, 


i PM, vv. 41-45. 2 SMK, p. 80. 

3 PM, vv. 247-49. * Ibid. 

e SMK, p. 80. 8 Ibid. 

7 Described in the KadambrT, Yasastilaka-champu, Tilakamadjari, 
Samaranganasiitrcidhara, Spngaramanjarikatha and many other works. 

8 Cf. 9 Ibid. 
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religious in aim and inspiration. There were three factors 
that determined the development of sculpture in our period, 
viz (i) the rapid development of temple architecture making 
an enormous demand on the part of sculpture; (ii) the 
encroachment of religious or iconographic texts laying down 
rules and regulations concerning mathematical relations and 
of artistic proportion and balance, thus putting a positive 
hindrance in the development of a really creative art; and (iii) 
the bewildering growth in the number and forms of divinities, 
to be represented in stone, making the art rather stereotyped 
and lifeless. 

The most important figure of the period is the famous 
image of VagdevI (goddess of speech) now in the British Museum, 
London. It belongs to the reign of king Bhojadeva. 1 It was 
executed in 1034 A.D. by the famous sculptor Manthala. 2 
The goddess is in the abhaiiga pose. Of her four hands, 
the front pair are mutilated. She wears a crown and her 
ear-rings hang down to her shoulders. She wears a pearl 
necklace round her neck and a pearl embroidered band 
encircles her breast, her waist is decorated all round. She is 
attended by five subordinate figures, two above and three 
below. On the left below are a rsi and a dwarf, and on the 
right, probably Parvatl on the lion. On the left above is a 
flying female figure with a garland in her hand; the other 
figure is indistinct. The Devi is in meditative mood. Her urumala 
(thigh ornament) and carnet are Dravidian in style and the 
ornaments of her arms remind one of the early images of 
Bengal and Orissa. 3 In the opinion of O.C. Ganguly, ‘the 
image is a chef-d’aeuvre of rare beauty, in its exquisite 
serenity of pose, in its entrancing and balancing rhythm, in 
the elegance and suavity of its equiline features, and in the 
general restraint in the treatment of the anatomy, which is 
almost free from any exaggeration. To us, the emotion of its 
static conception, almost alternating between a rajasika and a 


1 PL XI, Fig. 16. 

2 Rupam, 1924, p, 2; Rao, G., Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, pt. II. 
pp. 377-78 ; Chanda, R.P., Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British 
Museum, p. 46; GET, p. 272 ; Shivaramamurti, C, Indian Sculpture, pp. 
106-07. 

a GHP, pp. 272-73. 
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satavika, is most appealing’. 1 Shri Shivaramamurti acclaims it 
as one of the most marvellons creations of the sculpture of 
the Paramara realm patronised by Bhoja. 2 

Another master-piece of the Paramara sculpture is the grey 
sand-stone, ten-handed dancing Durga, 3 which is now in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. 4 5 The Devi is in the abhangamudra. 
She is wearing karanda-mukuta, whilst round her neck is a pearl 
necklace and another hangs between her breasts. She is also 
wearing a munda-mala which goes down right upto her thighs. 
She is wearing ornaments on her arms which resemble in style 
those of VagdevI of the British Museum, London. Her waist 
is covered with ornaments. On her left side is a figure which 
appears to be that of a lion, the vahana of Durga. Unfortunately 
this important image is highly mutilated. The hands have 
disappeared completely. 

Another Paramara image was discovered at Dhara. It is 
carved out of hard white stone and is in a perfect condition. 6 
Mr. Garde has identified this goddess as Parvatl. The style of 
her ornamentation agrees in general with that of the Sarasvatl 
image of Bhoja. She wears a necklace of pearls, a crown and 
ear-rings. Her four hands are adorned with ornaments. Her 
breast-band, drapery and thigh ornaments are similar to those 
of the Sarasvatl image. She is attended by eight figures. On the 
top are the representations of Brahma, Visnu, Ganesa and 
Siva; and below are the female attendants with chowrles. There 
are also sacrificial altars, two on each side. The goddess is 
immersed in deep meditation, with her hands in an attitude of 
prayer. Her face breathes an air of purity and is expressive of 
divine serenity. Mr. Garde suggests that she is engaged in 
performing the panchagnisadhana which, according to the 
Puranas, was undertaken by Parvatl for obtaining Siva as her 

1 Rupam, 1924, p. 1. 2 Indian Sculpture, p. 107. 

3 PL X, Fig. 17. 

4 it originally belonged to the Dabhoi fort, from where it was re¬ 
moved to Baroda Museum. It was then brought to the Rashtrapati 
Bhawan Museum, from where it has now travelled to the National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

I am grateful to the curator of Baroda Museum for supplying me the 
above information and to the National Museum, New Delhi, for the 
photograph of the above image. 

5 See PI. on p. 99 of ABORI, IV. 
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husband. 1 It contains an inscription dated 1081 A.D. which 
falls withiD the reign of king Udayadityas. 2 

An image of Siva, the lord of dance, belonging to the 11th 
century, was discovered from Ujjain and is now lying in 
Gwalior Fort Archaeological Museum. 3 It is five feet high. This 
ten armed image (arms on left proper are broken), is dancing 
in aindrci posture, 4 the right arm thrown staff-lilce’ ( danda-hasta) 
across the body and the left raised in abhayamudrd. The other 
arms on the right proper show the trident ( trisulo ), ‘emblem of 
the triple hierarchy of manifestation, and the three qualities 
(guna) of which the manifest world is made’ ; the next hand is 
pataka-hasta and conveys power, it shows at the same time 
that the dance has just begun. The next upper hand holds 
damam and the other holds serpent. The back slab by which 
the arms are connected suggests the expanse of the skin of the 
elephant demon, killed by Siva and raised triumphantly.® 
Another ten-armed image of Siva discovered from the Siva 
temple in Ramgarh, Kotah (Malwa) of c. 1000 A.D., is shown 
dancing after the total and simultaneous defeat of the Titans 
in heaven, on earth and the mid-region. 6 Siva, the universal, 
all filling god holds high his bow. To the right of Siva is 
GaneSa, his son who takes part in the dance. 7 The image—a 
very high relief and partly carved in the round—is badly 
damaged. There is triumph in the calm face and in the 
bow-wielding arm of the dancing god, and sovereignty in his 
crowned head thrown back and looking upwards. This move¬ 
ment is echoed in the convoluted mats of Ganesa, but the rest 
of this very high relief is sculpturally inert, without sattvaguna 
and perturbed by the rajoguna . B 

An eight-armed large image was discovered from Jhalarapatan. 
It is a composite image, representing the four gods—Siva, Visnu, 
Brahma and Surya in combination. 9 The arms are all broken, 
but the Naga of Siva remains where it was held in an upper 
hand ; the figure is booted with long Persian boots, as is the 
case with Surya only. In front of it stands a linga with four 

i ABORI, IV, pp. 99-102. 2 Ibid. 

3 Kramrisch, S., The Art of India, p. 209. 

* Ibid., P). 110. 6 ibid., pp. 209-10. 

6 Ibid., p. 400. 7 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. » PR AS, WC , 1904-05, pp. 31-32. 
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images carved upon it and they probably represent the same 
deities. 1 

The ApeSvara-Mahadeva temple of Kayadran contains a 
colossal Trimurti image, carved into the back-wall. It consists 
of three faces and six hands, two for each. All have matted 
hair; that to the proper right has a wreath of skulls on the head, 
and that to the left has his throat decorated with the coils of 
a serpent, whose head forms a nicely carved clasp, together 
with the head of another coming from the other side of the latter. 2 

The Siva temple of Devanagha contains an image of Trimurti. 
It is not an image of three gods—Visnu, Siva and Brahma— 
blended into one, but of a form of Siva. It consists of three busts 
each with two hands, the central one holds a.rosary of beads 
and citron, and the third has in right hand a torch and left a 
doubtful object. All the busts have their breasts adorned with 
necklaces, and in one of the central one, we have a serpent 
entwining its breast below the necklace and a third eye 
prominently in the forehead. 3 

The Surya temple of Varman, contains a large sculpture of 
GajalaksamI, placed in the courtyard of this temple. Water 
drawn by the dwarfs from the reservoir is passed on to women 
sitting at a higher level, who are represented as handing it over 
to women sitting at a still higher level, who are represented as 
handing it over to elephants standing above them; these in 
their turn pass it on to a pair of elephants standing at a still 
higher level, which empty the kcilasas over the head of the 
goddess seated on a kamalasana. The design and execution of 
this sculpture are extremely happy. 4 

The sculpture of Malwa during our period reflects an ad¬ 
mixture of both the east Indian tradition of Bihar and Bengal 
and that of Rajputana and Gujarat, where the medieval trends 
found their most congenial home. 6 The figures of the Paramara 
period are largely and vigorously conceived and modelled in 
ample dimensions and are informed by classical value of form. 8 
They are free from jerky movements and intense flexions, and 
do not seem to feel the weight of the heavy roundness which 


1 PRAS, WC, 1904-05, pp. 31-32. « PRAS, WC, 1906-07, pp. 24-25. 

s Ibid., p. 29. 4 Ibid., p. 71. 

s SE, p. 658. o Ibid. 
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characterises their youthful body. 1 ‘The face, also fully and 
vigorously modelled’, observes S.K. Saraswati, ‘however wears 
an expression of blankness and is lighted up neither by any 
. pleasure of the senses nor by any inner experience, urge or 
inspiration’. 2 The legs are stumpy and ornamentation is 
characteristically medieval. 

Section IV 

PAINTING 

Though no tangible evidence is now left of the works of 
painting during our period, there is no doubt that the art was 
quite popular among the aristocratic sections of society. The 
author of the Samaranganasutradhara has devoted a full section 
to painting. 3 Dhanapala’s Tilkamanjan contains very useful and 
interesting references to technical terms used in this art as well 
as the conversations of princes and painters and chitracharyas. 
Prince Harivahana is eulogised as a paradrsva in nrtya, chitra 
and gitad The princes and princesses were masters of fine-arts 
and the painters used to carry pictures to them for criticism and 
appreciation. One passage shows how a prince spent long hours 
in trying to solve the charutvatattva in the company of the 
town folk, well versed in the chitrasastra {alekhaya-sastravids) 
and masters of art ( chitravidyopadhyayas ). 5 At a mere sign of 
the brow the prince gets the picture, wrapped in silken covers, 
laid bare and unrolled, 0 and the beautiful form of the figure is 

i SE, p. 658. 2 Ibid. 

3 Bhoja has discussed at a great length the relationship between aes¬ 
thetics and painting. He has also dealt with the Rasas and Rasadratfis in 
the chapter entitled Rasadra$ti-iak£avam, wherein he declares that the 
manifestation of sentiments in pictorial images ( chitra ) is dependent on 
the rasas. Then follows the exposition of eleven rasas and eighteen 
Rasadrastis, most particularly suited to a school of painting in relation 
to their delineation in pictures and images. 

* cf. rfeifrl mu furc- - 1 tm, p . 133. 

3 fmrw: 

TM, p. 144. 

« Ibid., p. 132 ; IC, II, p. 200. 
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revealed to him for his critical estimate of it. All day was 
sometimes spent by the prince in looking at numberless pictures 
of the most reputed beauties of the day, so great was his passion 
for the art l 1 

Dhanapala also informs us of the way the chitrasalas were 
maintained when he describes the floor of the hall of a 
chitrasala as being smeared all over with rich sandal paste. 2 
In different passages of the Tilakamanjan we have references to 
rangavali drawn with coloured powders and white watery 
solution. 

On the methods employed by the painter for producing a 
picture we have ample interesting information in the Tilaka¬ 
manjan. In one of the passages a princess is described as 
drawing the portrait of her lover. 3 Close to her is placed a 
casket full of brushes, and a big board is placed before her,by 
her maids ; she begins the work and imagining over and anon 
the model transfixed in her mind, she paints. Now and then 
she pauses to think of him again, adds a touch on the canvas 
here and there and stops to see the correctness of her delinea¬ 
tion. 4 Pictures were many a time drawn on patas which were 
carefully rolled up and preserved in silken covers and when¬ 
ever required were unrolled and seen. 5 

Royal favour and munificence encouraged and maintained a 
distinct type of chitrakaras who proficient in theory and practice 
alike. Such chitravidyopadhyayas were employed in the courts 
to teach the art to the members of the royal family. The 
Tilakamahjari thus reveals to us an ocean of information on 
the art of painting that Dhanapala has to give to the world 
and his work is a true reflection of the state of affairs in the art 
world of his day. 6 

According to K.P. Jayaswal and Yazdani, king Udayaditya 
was responsible for some of the paintings, containing battle 
scenes, in the cave-temples at Ellora. 7 One of the paintings 

1 TM, p. 15. 

2 1 Ibid. 

3 TM, p. 319, i Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 31. e IC, II, pp. 200-03. 

7 Acharya Dvivedi Abhinandana Grantha, pp. 31 fF; YEHD , p. 772; 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, 1927-28, 

Plates D , E. and F. 
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contains a few words of an inscription written in Devanagarl 
script which read as Svasti Sri Pramara. Dr. Jayaswal thinks 
that the word Pramara here indicates the Paramara family. He 
further says that the script seems to be of the 12th century A.D. 
and as Paramara Udayaditya, who is said to have won a num¬ 
ber of victories, was ruling in the 12th century A.D., it is he 
who got these scenes painted at Ellora. 1 

Dr. Jayaswal’s arguments however seem to be far from con¬ 
vincing. Firstly, because the inscription is badly mutilated 
so much so that the entire inscription except Svasti Sri Pramara 
is gone. Then, the word Pramara need not stand for Paramara 
family for the usual form followed by the engravers is Paramara 
and not Pramara. As the name Pramardideva was very 
common among the Hoysalas and the Chalukyas who ruled in 
the south, Pramara of Ellora paintings and the said inscrip¬ 
tion, seems to stand for some Pramardideva of the south and 
not a member of the Paramara family. Secondly, as we have 
not found any specimen of Paramara painting within the 
Paramara territories, it is difficult to accept the authenticity of 
these paintings. 2 Hence it is difficult for us to agree with Dr. 
Jayaswal and Yazdani that Udayaditya got painted the battle- 
scenes in the cave temples at Ellora after his victories in the 
Deccan. 

Other fine arts like music and dancing too would have 
flourished in the Paramara dominions for we have references to 
them in the contemporary literature. 3 

Thus the Paramara period saw an all round development in 
the sphere of fine arts. The Paramara poets excelled in the 
field of poetry and general literature. Paramara architecture 
vied with the best of architecture produced in other parts of 

1 Acharya Dvivedi Abhinandana Grantha, p. 33. 

2 In .my discussion on the subject with Dr. Deshpande of the 
Archaeological Department and Shri Sivaramamurti and Dr. Puri of 
the National Museum, New Delhi, I was informed that most probably 
the paintings under discussion belonged to an earlier period whereas the 
inscription was perhaps inscribed much later. 

a According to the TM (p. 215), women’s education included subjects 
likevnsrfc and dtcRFT {vide ante Chap. XV). The SMK also enumer¬ 
ates music ( sanglta) on the triple harmony of singing, dancing 
and instrumental music as the accomplishments of the women of 
Jslalwa. 
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contemporary India. Of the paintings we have not unfortunately 
any specimens. Their sculptures also have disappeared to a 
very great extent. But the few specimens that remain, show that 
in this field also the Paramaras were not behind any other 
contemporary Indian dynasty and had learnt to unite suc¬ 
cessfully physical with spiritual beauty. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CONCLUSION 

Our task of giving a comprehensive picture of Malwa, 
Arbudamandala, Kiradu, Vagada and Jalor under the Paramaras 
has now come to an end and only a few words are necessary by 
way of an epilogue. The Paramaras had not ruled in vain. They 
left behind a rich legacy, perhaps equalled by a few, but cer¬ 
tainly not surpassed by any of the Rajput families that held 
sway.over various parts of India from the ninth to the four¬ 
teenth century A.D. The Paramara rulers are no bare names in 
the annals of the country ; they have left behind foot-marks 
that even the running would recognise. The greatness of Munja, 
Bhoja, Jagaddeva, Dharavarsa and Prahladana lies not merely 
in being great military leaders, but also in being the champions 
and lovers of Indian culture. They ruled over extensive terri¬ 
tories, their armies scoured an area still greater, but the influ¬ 
ence they exercised over the minds of the Indian people must be 
recognised as much more pervasive, for it outruns all bound¬ 
aries of race, religion, culture, geography as well as time. 

Coming from somewhere in the vicinity of Abu, probably 
with the avowed mission of protecting Hindu dharma, of which 
the Agnikirfa myth may be a distant echo and the use of the 
term Brahma-lcsatrakulma might give a clue, this family had 
established itself in Malwa, in the last decade of the 8th century 
A.D. under the leadership of Upendra. The political fate of 
his early successors was, as we have seen, intimately connected 
with the Pratxhara-Rastrakuta struggle, for Malwa being situ¬ 
ated between the territories of these two imperial powers had 
to bear the first onslaught when these two states clashed. When, 
on the death of Mahendrapala II, the Pratlhara empire began 
to decline and its feudatories began to fight among themselves, 
the Paramaras also declared their independence and STyaka II, 
who had begun his career as a Mahamandalesvara, became, 
before his reign closed, the initiator of the Paramara imperial¬ 
ism. The first blow of the Paramara imperialism, which attracted 
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India-wide attention, was the sack of Manyakheta in 972 A.D. 
This proved a decisive factor in the extinction of the Rastrakuta 
empire. 

By 974 A.D. the Paramaras had become independent rulers, 
styling themselves as Maharajadhiraja-paramabhattaraka-para- 
mesvaras. But independence brought fresh problems. The 
Paramaras had now to provide for the defence of their rich, 
sprawling and strategically important territories, separated by 
no clear-cut geographical barriers from Gujarat, Bundelkliand, 
Hajputana and central India. The struggle with their neighbours 
naturally was intensified and geographically extended still further 
by the aggressive foreign policy of the Paramara rulers, keen 
on establishing themselves as chakravartins. Thus started the 
tripartite struggle between the Chaulukyas, the Chahamanas and 
the Paramaras. In this the Paramaras won the first round and 
their ruler Vakpati II extended his territories as far as Chit or 
and Aghata and defeated the Chedi ruler Yuvaraja, the Hupas, 
Chahamanas, Latas and also a Gurjara Pratihara ruler. During 
his reign started also the Paramara-Chalukya struggle which 
ended only with the end of the two dynasties. The next ruler 
Sindhuraja extended his dominions in the south-eastern direc¬ 
tion and established his supremacy over a part of Berar. 

The Paramara imperialism reached its zenith under Bhoja the 
Great. The first half of his reign witnessed steady expansion of 
the Paramara dominions. Mahmud of Ghazni, the greatest of 
the Muslim invaders of his time, had to beat a hasty retreat 
through the desert of Sind, because of the fear of the federated 
armies marching under the leadership of Bhoja Paramara. 

The removal of Bhoja’s strong arm plunged the state into 
troubles, from which it was saved by the victories of Udayaditya. 
His successors were less successful, there was even an inter¬ 
regnum from 1135 A.D. to 1175 A.D. But the Paramaras 
recovered their power and continued to give protection to the 
people as well as the culture they loved, until their fall in the 
early years of the 14th century A.D. 

The Paramara family of Abu, founded by Sindhuraja (differ¬ 
ent from Sindhuraja of Malwa), passed very early under the 
orbit of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat; consequently it did not 
play as important a part in Indian politics as their kinsmen in 
Malwa. The Paramaras of Kiradu-Bhinmal and the Paramaras 
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of Jalor, both owing allegiance to the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
held out long against the expanding Chauhans and were swept 
off the political scene only after the decline of the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat had set in. The Paramaras of Vagada were a junior 
branch of the Paramaras of Malwa and mostly remained loyal 
to the main line. This family was dispossessed of its territory 
by the middle of the 12th century A.D. 

Partly the fall of the Paramaras was due to their own doing. 
The ambitious foreign policy initiated by Slyaka II was like a 
double-edged sword, which when wielded by capable hands like 
those of Munja, Bhoja, Sindhuraja and Udayaditya brought 
victory and good fortune to Malwa, but in incapable hands 
brought defeat and misery to the land. The states, from which 
the Paramaras extorted money in the period of their glory, 
could at times combine and turn the tables on them. The 
Paramara military mechanism too, though generally capable of 
meeting a challenge from its neighbours, failed miserably in the 
face of Muslim aggressions, not because the Paramaras were 
not brave but because their military organisation was compara¬ 
tively very defective. The Paramaras failed also because they 
failed to see the signs of the times and did not realise that the 
only hope for the Hindus lay in uniting against the alien, 
invaders. 

The causes of the decline of other Paramara lines were a 
little different. Their prosperity was tied up with the prosperity 
of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and Paramaras of Malwa. They 
bent a little too heavily on them, with the result that the decline 
of these powers resulted almost in the extinction of these 
Paramara families. 

On the whole the Paramaras had proved great rulers. Their 
achievements were many and of a varied character. The com¬ 
bined extent of their territories was probably more than that 
of any other contemporary Hindu dynasty of northern India. 
The Paramara power lasted for 500 years. Very few Hindu 
dynasties have ruled in their full glory for so long a period ; 
even the imperial Guptas and the Pratlharas collapsed in less 
than four centuries. 

Never had Malwa enjoyed a higher level of political and 
cultural prestige than it did under the Paramaras ; and the great¬ 
ness that it attained during this period will always be remembered 
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in the annals of the Hindu civilization. It goes to the credit 
of the strong arm of the Paramaras that Malwa enjoyed peace 
and prosperity associated with enthusiastic pursuit of learning, 
literature and art even when many parts of northern India 
were bleeding under the heels of its Muslim invaders. While 
the soldiers of Islam were carrying fire and sword against all 
the scattered principalities of northern India, Malwa lived in 
peace and prosperity, undaunted by the new menace, and ! 
held out as the last great stronghold of the ancient Hindu 
civilization. 

But for the Paramaras who acted as . a bulwark against the 
invading Muslim forces, Malwa and with it the, route that 
linked northern India with the Deccan, would probably have 
passed into the hands of the Delhi Sultans much earlier than 
the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D. They did not 
let the Muslims take the easy route to the Deccan through 
Malwa and successfully resisted the Muslim onslaughts for 
about 300 years. 

Their aggressive wars on all the fronts were also not without 
purpose. They reveal the age-old urge for political unity. By 
bringing in large chunks of land under their control, the 
Paramaras gave law and order, peace and prosperity to the 
people. The unity thus achieved, however, was rather of a 
loose character and constant fighting had to be carried on 
to keep recalcitrant feudatories under control, which resulted 
in the unnecessary frittering away of the energies of the state. 

The Paramaras took pride in the fact that their subjects were 
taxed low ; their administrative machinery worked smoothly 
through various agencies, official and non-official. The monarch, 
the ministers, the tantrapalas, baladhikrtas , dandanayakas and 
the dharmastheyas had important part to play, but so were also 
the mahattaras, the panchalculas, and various guilds who were 
closer to people than the official element. There was no demo¬ 
cratic government ; but the Paramara subjects can be said to 
have enjoyed a substantial amount of self-government, as 
the local bodies had an effective voice in the management of 
their affairs. 

In the religious and moral sphere, the Paramaras typified the 
best in their dominions and' left behind themselves a great 
tradition of religious tolerance. Hinduism and Jainism flour- 
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ished side by side in peace and harmony and Jaina scholars 
received as much recognition at the courts of the Paramara 
rulers as Brahmanas. The remains of the temples indicate the 
vigour of the religious movements which sustained the life of 
the people. Visnu was the ideal god. Bhoja was Tribhuvana- 
narayana and Naravarman called himself Nirvananarayana or 
Nirbhaycinarayana. But the worship of Siva and Sakti exercis-ed 
the most active influence, and of the temples of the period which 
survive today, most of them are dedicated to Siva. Dhara, 
Mandu, Jalor, Abu and Vagada were the strongholds of the 
Jainas during this period and there were Jaina viharas all over 
the Paramara dominions. 

In social sphere our age was a period of transition. Inter¬ 
caste dinners, and marriages started disappearing from the 
Hindu society, the fundamental values of the Dharmasastras 
were readjusted not to keep up the dynamic character of Hindu 
society but ‘to provide defensive ramparts in order to present a 
solid front to an aggressive alien culture and religion’. The 
outward form gained more importance than inner faith and 
the dynamic outlook. Chaturvarnya, as envisaged by the 
Dharmasastra texts, was the ideal pattern to confirm. The 
Dharmasastra digests, which were universally accepted as 
authoritative, helped to conserve the social structure and the 
pattern of conduct in all human relations. Castes and sub¬ 
castes multiplied. It is probable that our age believed these 
changes to be good, but the subsequent history of the society 
has shown that they weakened its unity and cohesion. In this 
the work done by Bhoja and his Panditcis appears to have 
merely strengthened the prevailing tendency. 

Men and women dressed simply but put on costly ornaments. 
Fairs, festivals and feasts were held everywhere. Dance, drama 
and music were popular. Large temples, built by the kings or 
the pious rich, were the community centres, where the humbler 
folks gathered to receive instruction in subjects spiritual and 
secular, held their fairs and festivals and witnessed dramatic 
performances. 

The evil of Purdah, perhaps, had not yet descended upon the 
society during this period. The position of women, however, 
seems to have deteriorated. Early marriages, which were in 
vogue and recommended by the Nitikaras, effected female 
education adversely. 
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The country ruled over by the Paramaras was economically 
strong and prosperous enough to sustain the aggressive foreign 
policy of the rulers and the cultural activity of the period. The 
soil of Malwa was fertile, its people hard-working and well 
behaved. Agriculture yielded bountiful harvests ; several indus¬ 
tries flourished ; trade and commerce were brisk and profitable. 
In general the masses in the country lived simply but well, 
drawing sustenance from a rich soil ; the middle classes lived 
in comfort and the upper classes in wealth, plenty and pomp. 
And the poor people, even though we do not have much in¬ 
formation about them, probably were not worse off than their 
counterparts in other parts of India. 

The cultural well-being of the subjects can be judged, to 
some extent, from our account of education, literature and the 
fine arts, all of which received royal patronage in a liberal 
measure. Religious and educational establishments were richly 
endowed by the rulers and the rich people. The greatest contri¬ 
bution of the Paramaras seems to have been in the field of 
culture. It is because of their vast contribution to learning that 
the name of Malwa will ever be remembered. Credit for this to 
a large extent goes to Bhoja the Great. But he was neither 
the first nor the last Paramara monarch to follow this enlight¬ 
ened policy. His predecessor Vakpati II was the real initiator 
of the cultural traditions of Malwa, and the example set by 
Manja and Bhoja was followed by Udayaditya, Naravarman, 
Jagaddeva and Devapala, to name only a few well-known 
princes. Among the Paramaras of Abu, Dharavarsa and 
Prahladana were the most celebrated, the latter having even 
earned the title of ‘the son of SarasvatF. Quite a few of the 
Paramara princes were endowed with poetic talent themselves 
and were great patrons of the poets and Panditas. The names 
of Munja and Bhoja have become a legend and a number of 
gathas have been woven round their names in the folk tales, 
current in various parts of India ; and like a Vikrama cycle we 
have also a Bhoja cycle of stories. But while saying this we 
have also to note the limitations. The literature of the period 
lacked originality. The general stress was more on systematiza¬ 
tion and standardization rather than creative writing. Pure 
sciences like Astronomy and Mathematics were neglected. In 
this respect the Paramara rulers did not rise above their times. 
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Our age was glorious in the sphere of temple building activity 
in Malwa and Abu. Though the best examples of Paramara 
architecture have disappeared, the remnants of Bhojapura lake, 
the Bhojasala of Dhara, the ruined city of Udaipur with its 
Nilakanthesvara temple, the group of Un and Nimar temples still 
testify to the greatness of the Paramaras as builders and bear 
eloquent testimony to the faith of the people which nourished 
such an art. In the field of sculpture there are few images that 
can be ranked as superior in artistic excellence to the Sarasvati 
of Bhoja. 

The above lines are perhaps enough to enable the reader to 
make a general assessment of the Paramara contribution to our 
political history and cultural progress. Following almost an 
instinctive urge towards political unity, the Paramaras had, like 
some other Rajput clans, fought to bring the country under 
their undisputed sway. But under the conditions prevalent, 
when India was divided into kingdoms—almost equally balanced 
in power and ruled by almost equally ambitious rulers—-such a 
policy could neither be implemented wholly nor could it be 
successful for long. A confederation would have been more suit¬ 
able for the needs of the country. But the idea appears to have 
appealed neither to the Paramaras nor to their contemporaries. 
There were loose alliances, entered into with specific objectives 
which, as often as not, ended even before the objective was 
achieved. 

In the face of the Muslim danger, specially, unity was 
necessary. Bhoja brought it about temporarily when he marched 
out with his allies against Mahmud of Ghazni. But the idea 
never received a permanent shape, with the result that when the 
Muslims appeared again on the scene there was neither any 
anti-Muslim confederated army nor a Bhoja to lead them. 

Like other Rajput clans the Paramaras failed also to evolve 
an efficient military organisation. Bhoja relied largely on his 
bhrtyas, probably a well paid regular army, but his successors 
went back to the idea of a maula army, an army manned by 
hereditary military officers and their descendants. Bhoja’s 
political acumen had made him come to an excellent idea 
which, however, was not followed up by his successors. 

The Paramaras, as we have seen, left a rich cultural legacy 
of which any people can be proud. And here again Bhoja’s 
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name stands out pre-eminently, though his successors also had 
much to contribute. Bhoja is the first great digest writer of 
medieval India. The days of constructive thinking were coming 
to the end. But the harvest had to be garnered, if it was to be 
of any use to posterity. This is the work that the 'polymath 
Bhoja accomplished ; and his great work inspired similar work 
at other courts and the name of Dharesvara was quoted with 
respect by writers on literature, philosophy, architecture and 
other fine arts. 

Of course, the Paramara contribution would have been even 
more .valuable, if they had made their kingdom move on more 
progressive lines, discarding customs and institutions that had 
lost their utility and vigour and strengthening those features 
which promoted greater cohesion,, social as well as political. 
But to do all this the Paramaras probably had to be the 
products-of a different age ! 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY PARAMARAS 

Proceeding from one fixed point in the chronology of the 
Paramaras of Malwa viz, the date V.S. 1005=948 A.D. for 
Slyaka II supplied by the Harsola grants, 1 it is possible to fix 
the approximate dates of his predecessors by counting back¬ 
wards and by establishing some possible synchronisms with the 
then ruling princes. 

Padmagupta, who is one of the earliest and most reliable 
authorities on the history of the Paramaras, tells us that between 
Upendra and Vakpati I, there were other kings. 2 As we have 
seen above these ‘other kings' were certainly not less than three 
in number for the term narendra is used in plural number. 8 Of 
course it is not to be supposed that there is any degree of cer¬ 
tainty in this statement, as the number of the kings omitted by 
Padmagupta may be much greater. But it is the least that is 
possible. 

According to the Udaipur prasasti the following is the 
genealogy of the Paramaras from Upendra to Vakpati II 4 : 

Upendra 

i 

Vairisimha I 

, I 

Slyaka I 

I 

Vakpati I 

Vairisimha II 

Slyaka II 

I 

Vakpati II 


1 El, XIX, pp. 236-43. 
3 See above, p. 34. 


2 NC, XI, v. 80. 

4 El, I, pp. 233-34, 
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But as the names of three rulers i.e. Vairisimha, Slyaka and 
Vakpati are repeated in the very same order, some scholars 1 
think that it was done ‘perhaps to give an ancient character to 
the Paramara genealogy’. But with Padmagupta’s corroborat¬ 
ing statement before us, we cannot say that the account 
of the Udaipur prasasti is incorrect. Instead of adding 
names in the list, as supposed by some scholars, it has, if 
we rely on the Navasahasdnkacharita, left out the name of one 
ruler at least. According to it there were only two rulers 
between Upendra and Vakpati I, but as pointed out above, the 
number of the intervening rulers was certainly not less than 
three. Nor should we deem it absurd that Vairisimha I, 
Slyaka I and Vakpati I were followed by another set of kings 
bearing similar names and in a similar order, for even in the 
inscriptions of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratnapurl, same sort of 
repetition is noticed. 2 * 

Another difficulty, however, comes up when we try to recon¬ 
cile the genealogy as given in the Navasahasdnkacharita and the 
one given in the Udaipur prasasti with that found in the land- 
grants of Vakpati Munja. According to the latter the early 
Paramara genealogy stands thus : 

Paramabhattaraka-mahardjadhiraja-paramesvara-sn-Krsnadeva- 
pdddnudhydta-paramabhattaraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-paramesvara- 
sri-Vairisirhhadeva-paddnudhyata-paramabhattaraka-maharajd- 
dhirdja-paramesvara-sri-Siyakadeva-pdddnudhydta-paramabhattd- 
raka-maharajadhiraja-snmad-Amoghavarsadeva-kusali II 

This Krsnaraja has been identified by some scholars with 
Krsna II of the Rastrakuta family at whose feet the feudatory 
Vairisimha may have meditated. 4 But the fact that the Paramara- 
Rastrakuta relations had become very hostile, especially by the 
end of Slyaka IPs reign 5 would have naturally made the 
Paramaras not very much inclined to mention the Rastra- 
kutas as the overlords of their ancestors. Moreover we cannot 
regard Krsna II as the feudal overlord of Vairisimha II because 
the word padanudhyata could not have been given two different 
meanings in two adjoining compound words, in the one, the 
meaning of a son and in the other that of a feudatory. 


1 C.V. Vaidya, D.B. Diskalkar, A.S. Altekar and K.A.N. Sastri. 

2 GHP, p. 30, fn. 3. 3 j A> yi, p. 58 ; IA, XIV, p. 160. 

4 Ibid. 5 Vide ante Chap. IV. 
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Nor can we, as we have seen above, maintain that Krsparaja 
was another name of Upendra. 1 As the immediate predecessor 
Vairisimha II was Vakpati I, this Krsparaja cannot naturally 
be identified with the unnamed ruler whose reign intervened 
between that of Upendra and Vakpati I. 

The only alternative left with us is to identify Krsnaraja with 
Vakpati I, even though no other record gives Krsna as 
Vakpati I’s name. Proceeding on the basis of the rule that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to one another and 
presuming that the word padanudhyata of Munja’s land-grants, 
implies succession, w r e have no option left than,to conclude that 
Krsnaraja meditated on by Vairisimha, meditated on by Slyaka, 
meditated on by Atnoghavarsa, is none other than Vakpati I 
of the Navasahasankacharita and the Udaipur prasasti. Krsnaraja 
may have been his actual name and Vakpati a title secured as 
a result of his intellectual calibre. 

We have 948 A.D. as the earliest known date 2 for Slyaka II. 
He may have come to the throne a little earlier say about 
945 A.D. or so. If we begin counting backwards from this 
point by reckoning twenty five years for each generation, th® 
following would be the chronology of the early Paramaras ; 

Upendra : c. 791-818 A.D. 

I 

Vairisimha I : c. 818-843 A.D. 

I 

Slyaka I: c. 843-868 A.D. 

I 

unnamed ruler : c. 868-893 A.D. 

I 

Krsnaraja alias Vakpati I : c. 893-918 A.D. 

"I 

Vairisimha II or Vajrata : c. 918-945 A.D. 

1 

Slyaka II : 945-972 A.D. 

I ' 

Vakpati II : 973-994 A.D. 


1 Vide ante Chap ,IV. 


2 El, XIX, pp. 236-43. 
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*The Mahakumara line of the Paramaras, 

**Arjunavarman II and Bhoja II ruled as contemporaries in two different parts of Malwa. 
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Purnapala Lanimdev! 10. Dantivarman 11. Krsnadeva II 

(daughter) | | 



12. Kakaladeva Sochchharaja* 
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APPENDIX III 

A SHORT NOTE ON THE KANARESE WORK 
GADAYUDDHA OF KAVI RANNA 

(i) 

The Gadayuddha is a champu, which in its ten asvasas 
contrives to review the story of the Mahabharata with particular 
reference to the last fight between Bhlma and Duryodhana, as 
well as the wars of Irivabedanga Satyasraya on whom the poet 
confers the title Sahasa-bhma. It has proved difficult to fix 
the date of the composition of this work for the stanza which 
could have settled the point is very corrupt and ambiguous. It 
reads as follows : 

Saka-sama-gali rtu yuga sasi 1 
Nikarahkama chtirabhanu . . . Ka . . . 

( Kdrttika ) sit a saplami. . . 1 sukaram 
Budhasevyam jayatu Rannana kavyam 11 

Taking chitrabhdnu as the name of the year Shri Narasimhachari 
has fixed the date of the Gadayuddha as 982 A.D. 1 2 which falls 
in Tailapa II’s reign (973-997 A.D.). 

The internal evidence of the Gadayuddha however indicates 
that it was written when Satyasraya Chalukya, the son of 
Tailapa II, was ruling the country as a Sarvabhauma king, that 
is sometime after 998 A.D. Satyasraya is referred to as 
Sarvabhauma, Chakravarti, Chakresa, Prthvivallabha, Chalukya- 
kanthivaram, Chalukya-narayana, Sahasa-bhima , Chalukya- 
kahdarpa, Sahasahka and Rajita-raja-chinha-yuta etc. throughout 
the GadayuddhaA 

But with regard to the value of these epithets scholars differ 
among themselves. Prof. K.V. Raghavachari of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity for instance- is of the opinion that the internal evidence 
would not help us very much in solving the problem of 
date, for many a time it is a case of 9/ish being father 

1 Karnataka Kavi Charite, I, p. 71. 

2 Gadayuddha, I, v. 6, 10,28, 31, 32 ; ibid. : III, v. 1 ; ibid., VI, v. 1 ; 
ibid., VII, opening and closing stanzas ; ibid., VIII, opening and closing 
stanzas. 
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of thought. Others point out that though the father, Tailapa II 
was on the throne, he was so old that the rising Satyasraya was 
referred to by kavi Ranna as emperor even during his father’s 
lifetime. Others feel that the Gadayuddha was composed during 
the reign of Tailapa II but the stanzas referring to Satyasraya 
were suitably altered after Satyasraya had actually ascended 
the throne. 

A review of Satyasraya’s titles used by the Gadayuddha 
has led us to think that the Gadayuddha was composed 
during the reign of Satyasraya who is described as the hero of 
the story. 1 V. 38 of the asvasa nine says that both Srldevi and 
BhudevI resorted with the Chalukya-kahdarpa (i.e. Satyasraya), 
who is described as Jayalaksmipati, Dharapranayi, Panditasraya, 
Arthapriya, Prakrama-krtalamkara, Satyavadl, NirdvesT, and 
Rajita-raja-chinha-yuta. Satyasraya is addressed with imperial 
titles throughout by Ranna and is nowhere mentioned as a 
yuvaraja in the Gadayuddha. The poet’s description of himself 
as Srimad-Ahavamalla-deva-snpada-kalpa-padapasrayasanavarti 
at the end of every asvasa, and his description in the closing 
stanza of the Gadayuddha that he composed this work under 
the patronage of Ahavamalladeva, 2 should not lead one to con¬ 
clude that the poet was patronised by Tailapa II Ahavamalla, 
for Ahavamalla was the title of Satyasraya also and is used for 
him in his inscriptions. 

(ii) 

From references in the Gadayuddha to the defeat of Aparajita, 
the Silahara prince of Konlcana, it is clear that Satyasraya 
■was a Sarvabhauma ruler at the time of that conflict. a 


1 ASvasa, I, v. 31. 

2 p $i <n ifuti 'K+i w 

sfhrre E P?T4K i it5t i u^'i=irt7 "tilW-i fhtfw i 

* uflrPHxffj ?T[h4 w <(h e tTff<f=b< i <i -h fh f<- 
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But when v. 47 of the asvasa. II says that Satyasraya defeated 
Konkanesvara at the behest of his father, 1 it may be 
taken as a reference to an earlier defeat of the Konkanesvara. If 
this suggestion be accepted it would mean that Satyasraya led 
two expeditions against Konkana, first in the time of his father 
and the second when he was, ruling the country in his own 
right. 2 


APPENDIX IV 

A NOTE ON JAGADDEVA PARAMARA 

Jagaddeva Paramara whose name does not occur in the 
genealogy of the Paramaras is the hero of many a bardic tale. 
According to the Rasa Mala , Udayaditya had two queens, 
one of the Solanld and the other of the Vaghela clan. Influ¬ 
enced by the latter, who was his favourite queen, Udayaditya made 
her son Rindhuwal his heir-apparent even though by right the 
position should have gone to Jagaddeva, the son of the SolankI 
queen. Annoyed by this behaviour Jagaddeva left Mahva and 
took service with Jayasimha Siddharaja of Gujarat, whom he 
served loyally for a number of years. Once Jayasimha made 
preparations to attack Malwa. Jagaddeva resigned from his 
service, returned to Dhara and defended it successfully against 
the Gujaratis. Sometime after this Udayaditya died and 
Jagaddeva ascended the throne of Malwa and then he ruled for 
fifty-two years. 3 

The story as given above cannot be regarded as wholly 
accurate, even though there are elements of truth in it. 
Jagaddeva appears to have actually left Malwa and taken 


l cf. 'KtRt S<rt4U sru% i 

Tfcfirftr *i srifg •tiTtiui- 

trrfuftr? vsrfsidllHM firflrf%vn 

(when king Tailapa (II) commanded, he (Satyasraya) pierced the 
Gurjara army and drove it away and attacked the Konkanesvara, took 
tribute from him and extended his kingdoms up to the seas. 

2 Vide ante Chap. V. 

3 Forbes, Rasa Mala, pp. 117 ff. 
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service with a non-Paramara prince. According to Meriitunga 
Jagaddeva though honoured by Siddha (i.e. Siddharaja 
Jayasimha of Gujarat) was earnestly invited by the glorious 
king Paramardin and so he went to the Kuntala country. 1 
This Paramardin was Vikramaditya VI of KalyanI who was 
not on good. terms with Udayaditya who had superseded 
the Kuntala protege, Jayasimha Paramara. 2 But we do not hear 
of any brother of Jagaddeva with the name or biruda of 
Rindhuwal. Neither is it feasible to believe that Jagaddeva left 
his father's court during latter’s lifetime and took service 
with Jayasimha Siddharaja, for Udayaditya died long before 
Jayasimha Siddharaja ascended the Chaulukya throne. 3 Nor 
is it correct to think that Jagaddeva occupied the throne of 
Malwa after the death of Udayaditya and ruled there for fifty- 
two years. 4 

The Dongargaon inscription gives a vivid account 
about the early life of Jagaddeva. It says that though 
Udayaditya had several sons he longed to have one more who 
would be after his own heart. He therefore • prayed to Siva 
and by the god’s favour obtained the son Jagaddeva. After 
Udayaditya's death the royal fortune offered herself to 
Jagaddeva but he renounced her in favour of his elder brother, 
being apprehensive of incurring the sin of parvitti (i.e. marrying 
before an elder brother marries). 5 

From, this inscription it seems that Jagaddeva was the 
youngest son of Udayaditya and though he could have easily 
ascended the throne of Malwa, he relinquished it in favour of 
his elder brother. As evidenced by other sources Udayaditya 
did have other sons besides Jagaddeva i.e. Laksmadeva and 
Naravarman who succeeded him one after the other. Jagaddeva 
perhaps stayed in Malwa during the reign of Laksmadeva with 

iPc, p.186. 

2 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

3 Jayasimha Siddharaja ascended the throne in 1094 A.D. and 
Udayaditya closed his reign in 1086 A.D. 

4 As seen above Udayaditya who closed his reign about 1086 A.D. 
was succeeded by his son Laksmadeva and he by his younger brother 
Naravarman in 1094 A.D. There is therefore no possibility of Jagaddeva 
having ruled over Malwa for 52 years after the death of Udayaditya. 

s El, XXVI, p. 183, vv. 7-8. 
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whom he seems to have been on good terms but he had to 
leave Malwa after the accession of Naravarman. 1 Jagaddeva 
seems to have stayed with Jayasimha Siddharaja for some time 
but then proceeded to the court of the Kuntalendra who, 
according to verse ninth of the Dongargaon inscription, 
treated Jagaddeva with affection. 2 He is said to have addressed 
him as the first among his sons, the lord of his kingdom, his 
right arm, nay his very self. 3 Vikramaditya VI (1076-1125 A.D.) 
appointed Jagaddeva to govern the country to the north of the 
river Godavari which he had earlier wrested from theParamaras 4 . 
The Dongargaon inscription of Jagaddeva has been found at 
Dongargaon in the Yeotmal district of Berar and his Jainad 5 
inscription in the Adilabad district of the Nizam’s dominions. 6 

The Jainad inscription credits Jagaddeva with a number of 
military achievements i.e. the conquest of Andhra, defeat of 
the king of Chakradurga, entry into the city of Dorasamudra, 
defeat of Jayasimha near Abu and the defeat of Karna 7 . From 
other sources we know that the first three were also some of the 


1 That Jagaddeva left his mother-land after the death of Laksmadeva is 
proved by the fact that Jayasimha Siddharaja to whose court Jagaddeva 
is said to have gone first, ascended the throne in 1094 A.D. 
and Laksmadeva died somewhere about that time only. Perhaps 
the treatment of Naravarman towards Jagaddeva was not good 
which compelled the latter to leave his own native land and seek refuge 
first in Gujarat and then in the Kuntaladesa. 

2 El, XXVI, p. 183. 

a Ibid. 

4 The Paramaras lost some territory to the east of river Wardha, 
which they had held ever since the time of Sindhuraja who is credited 
with a victory over the king of Ratnavatl (vide ante Chap. V), during 
the Chalukyan raids after the death of Bhojadeva I (vide ante 
Chap. VI). They however soon reconquered this area as is clear from 
the Nagpur inscription of the time of king Naravarman. This inscription 
is said to have been originally discovered from somewhere in Chanda 
district. With the disintegration of the Paramara kingdom which began 
during the time of Naravarman (vide ante Chap. VII), theParamaras seem 
to have lost this territory once again to the Chalukyas of Kalyanl. It was 
this territory which was assigned to Jagaddeva Paramara by the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. 

5 Jainad is only 65 miles east of Dongargaon. 

6 El, XXVI, pp. 177-85 ; El, XXII, pp. 54-63. 

7 El, XXII, pp. 61-62. 
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prominent achievements of Vikramaditya VI. 1 It seems reason¬ 
able to conclude that Jagaddeva won these victories in the 
cause of and as the general of his patron the Kuntala monarch. 

V. 9 of the Jainad inscription mentions Jagaddeva’s victory in 
Dorasamudra as, ‘in every house the weeping widows of his 
(i.e. Jagaddeva’s enemies) having seen in Dorasamudra the 
pealc-like heaps of the skulls of their lords who came in contact 
with the painted club-like tusks of his best elephants, increase 
with tears the acute pain in the heart of the chief of Malahara’. 
The Hoysala inscriptions on the contrary mention the defeat 
of Jagaddeva’s army and that of Vikramaditya Vi’s. The 
Sravana Belgola inscription of 1159 A.D. states that Visnu i.e. 
Visnuvardhana Hoysala ‘powerful like Yama striking with his 
hand, drank up all at once the rolling ocean, the army of the 
Malwa king ; Jagaddeva and others sent by the emperor (i.e. 
Vikramaditya VI)’. 2 A still earlier inscription, the Belur Taluq 
inscription of 1117 A.D.; mentions the same fact. It says‘in 
Dorasamudra they (i.e. Visnuvardhana and Ballala Hoysala) 
defeated the army of Jagaddeva, painted the goddess of victory 
with the blood of his elephants for Vermillion and captured his 
treasury along with the central ornament of his necklace’. 3 As 
we proceed further down the course of history poetic descrip¬ 
tion increases and facts get a bit distorted. In the Terilcere 
Taluq inscription Jagaddeva becomes the emperor of Malwa, 
he is no longer a Karnata general sent by the Kuntalendra. 
The inscription says, “Ballala drove back in battle, the force 
which came to attack him, so that even the Malwa emperor 
Jagaddeva whose proud elephant he made to scream out, said 
‘Well done, horseman’, to which he replied, ‘I am not only a 
horseman, I am VTra Ballala’, and by his slaughter excited the 
astonishment of the world”. 4 

The Prcibandhachintamani states that Jagaddeva defeated one 
Simalabhupala or Simantabhupala who seems to be none other 
than the king of the Hoysalas who ruled on the frontiers of 
Jagaddeva’s territories. One Malaharalcsonisa is said to have 
been defeated by Jagaddeva according to the Jainad inscription. 5 

1 YEHD, pp. 354-370. 

2 EC, II, Inscriptions at Sravajjabelgola, no. 348. 

3 EC, V, Bl, no. 58, HN, no. 116. 4 EC, VI, Terikere Taluq, no. 45. 

6 El, XXII, p. 60. v. 9. 
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According to N.P. Chakravarty Malaharaksomsa seems to be a 
translation of the Kanarese epithet Malaparol-ganda, a title 
assumed by the Hoysala rulers. 1 Malapa or Malaha was the 
name of a hill-tribe, to the family of whose chiefs the Hoysalas 
probably originally belonged. 2 3 

According to J.D.M. Derrett the invasion of Jagaddeva took 
place in or about 1093 A.D. 8 The earliest dated reference to this 
conflict is in 1117 A.D. 4 Jagaddeva left his native land first for 
the Chaulukyan court when Siddharaja was on the throne that 
is sometime after 1094 A.D. and then for Kuntaladesa. His 
attack on Dorasamudra which he undertook as an ally of 
KuntaleSa must therefore be placed between 1094-1117 A.D. 

In the beginning Jagaddeva . seems to have suffered a few 
reverses at the hands of the Hoysalas but in the long run he 
was successful against them. The fact that Visnuvardhana 
Hoysala continued to use the subordinate epithet of Mah.am.an~ 
dalesvara up to the end of his life proves that though he 
made various attempts 5 * he could not free himself from the 
yoke of the Chalukya emperor. Credit for this goes to the 
Trividhivira Jagaddeva who ‘caused pain to the Malaharaksomsa .* 

Jagaddeva is also credited with the conquest of Chakradurga 
or Sakkrakota and the Andhra country. Chakradurga is 
Chakralcota of Bastar and it was the capital of the Nagas. 7 
When and how Jagaddeva attacked this place is difficult to say. 
Perhaps the chief of the Nagas who was a feudatory of 
Vikramaditya VI rebelled against the authority of his over-lord, 8 
and Jagaddeva being a loyal servant of his master would have 
been sent to suppress the revolt. Jagaddeva defeated the ruler of 
Chakradurga who had to give a number of elephants to the 


1 El, XXII, p. 58, fn. 5. 

2 Ibid. ; EC, VI, Intro., p. 14. 

3 Derrett, J.D.M., op. cit., p. 36. 

4 See p. 374, fn. 3. 

6 Derrett, J.D.M., op. cit., p. 60. 

« El, XXII, p. 60, v. 9. 

7 Vch, canto, VI. 

8 Vikramaditya had defeated the king of Chakradurga sometime 
before 1076 A.D. See D. Sharma’s paper in Rajasthan BharatX, Vol. 4> 
no. 4, p. 46. 
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former by way of indemnity. The country of Andhra lay 
between the rivers Godavari and Krishna, 1 with its capital 
at Vengi and was being ruled over at that time by Kulatunga 
Chola. The Chalukyas of Kalyanl and the Cholas were long 
standing enemies. In his life time Vikramaditya VI made a 
number of raids on Vengi and ultimately he was successful 
in occupying Vengi by 1118 A.D. Jagaddeva might have been 
his general in one of his campaigns and hence the claim of 
the Jainad inscription that Jagaddeva defeated the king of 
Andhradesa. 

Bardic accounts state that Jagaddeva returned to Malwa to 
beat back an attack of Jayasimha Siddharaja. This statement 
seems to be confirmed by the Jainad inscription which says, 
‘even now the flood-tide of the tears of the wives of the 
Gurjara heroes manifests day and night the twang of the bow 
of Jagaddeva, as if it were the thundering of the clouds for that 
Vedic recitation, the recounting of the tales of Jayasimha’s 
valour’. 2 3 D.C. Ganguly thinks that Jayasimha of the Jainad 
inscription is Jayasimha Paramara, the successor of Bhoja. 8 
But. as pointed out by N.P. Chakravarty Jayasimha of the 
Jainad inscription should be looked upon as an enemy and not 
as a friend of Jagaddeva. 4 * Jayasimha who was the enemy 
of Jagaddeva was Jayasimha Siddharaja. As seen above 
Naravarman Paramara was attacked by Jayasimha Siddharaja 
and Arnoraja of Sakambbari. 6 Jagaddeva though ruling in his 
own right somewhere near Jainad perhaps thought it was his duty 
to return to Malwa to save it from the Gurjara and Chauhan 
forces. But Jagaddeva could avert this danger only temporarily 
for after the death of Naravarman Malwa was conquered by 
Jayasimha Siddharaja and its ruler Yasovarman was put in 
prison. 6 

V. 12 of the Jainad inscription refers to Jagaddeva’s victory 
over Karna. This Karna was most probably Yasab Karna 


1 Law, B.C-, Historical Geography of Ancient India, p. HO. 

s El, XXII, p. 60, v. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 57. 

4 Ibid., fn. 8. 

3 Vide ante Chap. VII, 

6 Ibid. 
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■whom Jagaddeva defeated in the capacity of a general of 
his elder brother Laksmadeva before he left Malwa. 1 

Jagaddeva never became the ruler of Malwa. We cannot 
identify him as has been done by D.C. Ganguly with 
Laksmadeva 2 who died before Jayasimha Siddharaja ascended 
the throne of Gujarat. The Nagpur prasasti which was written 
in his honour does not mention the places that we know to 
have been conquered by Jagaddeva. Nor can Jagaddeva be the 
cousin or younger brother of Jayasimha Paramara. 3 

According to the Dongargaon inscription Jagaddeva granted 
the village Dongargrama to a Brahmana Srinivasa (v. 12) and 
the latter erected there a temple which he dedicated to Siva for 
the religious merit of his father Srinidhi. From the Jainad 
inscription we learn that Lolarlca of the Dahima family was 
the minister of Jagaddeva and appears to have been enjoying 
that position since the time of Udayaditya (v. 13). According 
to some scholars Samalavarman who was the king of east Bengal 
married MalavyadevI, the daughter of Jagaddeva Paramara. 4 

The s'elf-abnegation, chivalry and liberality of Jagaddeva 
made him far-famed. True is the description of the Dongargaon 
inscription when it says that ‘there is no country, village, 
community, or assembly, where Jagaddeva’s fame is not sung 
day and night’. 5 


1 For a detailed discussion on this point see our Chap. VII. 

2 GHP, p. 142. 

3 Vide ante Chap. VII. 

* El, XXII, p. 59 ; JASB, X, p, 127. 

5 ?r tr ^ ¥ unfr ?r tr sffah rr ut tnn i 
surest irrii 

El, XXVI, p. 184. 
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APPENDIX V 
PRAHLADANADEVA 

Though Prahladana was appointed a yuvaraja by Dharavarsa 
as early as 1163 A.D., he never became king. He perhaps 
predeceased his elder brother. 1 

Prahladana was a brave soldier and a skilful general. 2 He 
was greater still as a votary of the goddess of learning. He was 
a renowned poet and wrote a vyayoga (a military spectacle) 
entitled Parthaparakrama which was first staged at the court 
of Dharavarsa on the occasion of the investiture of god 
Achalesvara with the sacred thread. 3 Somesvara calls him as an 
incarnation of Sarasvati 4 and as one who had become famous 
as her son.® Prahladana is said to have made the goddess of 
learning, who was afflicted with sorrow on the death of Munja 
and Bhoja, delighted again by dramatizing a beautiful story. 8 
He is also described as the supporter of the six darsanas ; expert 
in all the five arts and the best among the kumaras 
( yuvarajas ). 7 

Prahladana was also famous for his philanthropic activity. 
Somesvara in his Surathotsava says that the vow of doing good 
to others ended with the death of Prahladana. 8 He is repre¬ 
sented as an incarnation of the heavenly cow. 


1 Inscriptions refer to his activities only up to 1209 A.D. I A, XI, 

p. 222. 

2 He is described by Somesvara as one who attained fame for being 
the lord of the goddess of victory ( El , VIII, p. 211, v. 38). As seen above 
it was his sword that saved the waning glory of Chaulukya king 
Ajayapala {vide ante Chap. XI). 

3 Parthaparakrama { GOS , IV), Intro., p. iv. 

MgKlW'K TOUTPmrr T % 11 El, VIII, p. 211. 

5 XX, I, p. 4,11. 20-21. 

« Ibid. 

III IA, XI, p. 222. 

8 Sarga XV ( Kaviprasasti ), v. 52. 
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Prahladanadeva’s name is associated with, modern Palanpur 
i.e. Prahladanapur in Gujarat. 1 The earliest reference to this 
place is in the prasasti of Atimuktacharita of Purnabhadra 
composed in 1226 -A.D. a The Somasauhhagya written at the 
end of the 15th century praises Prahladana for his architectural 
works. 3 


APPENDIX IV 
LIST OF TIRTHAS 


Referred to in the Avantikhanda and Nagarakhanda 
of the Skanda Parana. 

AVANTIKHANDA 


No. 

Name of tirtha 

Chapter 

Page 

1 . 

Mahakala 

7 

63 

2. 

Kalimalanasalcatirtha 

9 

69 

3. 

Apsarakunda 

10 

71 

4. 

Kutumbesvaratirtha 

11 

72 

5. 

Gandharvatirtha 

12 

74 

6. 

Marlcatesvaratlrtha 

13 

75 

7. 

Mahislcunda 

10 

71 

8. 

S vargad var atlrth a 

14 

75 

9. 

Dasasvamedhatlrtha 

18 

84 

10. 

Pisachatirtha 

22 

92 

11. 

HanumatakeSvaralinga 

23 

95 

12. 

Yamesvaralinga 

24 

96 

13. 

V alamlkesvaratlrtha 

27, 28 

106, : 

14. 

Sukresvaratirtha 

59 

99 

15. 

Gargesvaratlrtha 

» 

99 

16. 

Kamesvaratirtha 

99 

99 

17. 

Chandesvara 

99 

99 

18. 

Ankapadanatlrtha 

33 

133 

19. 

Chandradityatirtha 

34 

134 

20. 

Karesvaratirtha 

35 

135 

21. 

Kusumesvara Jyesvaralinga 

37 

139 


1 UpadesatarangiriX, GOS, IV, App. III. 

2 Ibid., Intro., p.. V. 

8 Ibid., p. iv. 
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No. 

Name of tirtha 

Chapter 

Page No. 

22. 

Somesvaralinga 

38 

145 

23. 

Somavara tirtha 

38 

145 

24. 

Narakesvara 

39 

149 

25. 

Kedaresvaratlrtha 

41 

166 

26. 

Saubhagyesvaratirtha 

42 

170 

27. 

Gopendratlrtha 

42 

198 

28. 

Ralctibhedatlrtha 

45 

195 

29. 

Abhayesvaralinga 

48 

208 

31. 

Kantakesvaratirtha 

» 

5 J 

31. 

Angaresvaratlrtha 


210 

32. 

Agastyesvaralinga 

47 

196 

33. 

Amaravatl 

56 

243 

34. 

Gayatlrtha 

(on Phalgu river in Avantipura) 58 

305 

35. 

Gomatlkunda 

73 

327 

36. 

Vanmnatlrtha 

74 

354 

37. 

Vamanakunda 

74 

355 

38. 

Vlresvaratlrtha 
(on the northern bank of 

Sipra) 75 

356 

39. 

Nagatlrtha 

75 

359 

40. 

Bhairavatlrtha 

5 J 

» 

41. 

Kutamesatlrtha 

77 

36 6 

42. 

Nrsimhatlrtha 

77 

366 

43. 

Khandesvaratlrtha 

78 

368 

44. 

Karkarajatlrtha 

81 

388 

45. 

Devatlrtha 

82 

391 

46. 

Ghrtyakulyatlrtha 

(on the western bank of Sipra) 83 

395 

47. 

Avantitirtha 

83 

402 

1. 

NAGARA-KIIANDA 

Sankhatlrtha 


50 

2. 

Achalesvara 


63 

3. 

V alamandanatlrtha 


113 

4. 

Mrgatlrtha 


116 

5. 

Yisnupadatlrtha 


120 

6. 

Hatakesa 


149 

7. 

Nagatlrtha 


191 
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No. 

Name of tirtha 

Page no. 

8. 

Y ay atisa-Sivalinga 

223 

9. 

Chitresvarapltha 

225 

10. 

Mankanesalinga 

241 

11. 

Tripuslcaratlrtha 

264, 945 

12. 

SarasvatTtlrtha 

269 

13. 

Mahakala 

276 

14. 

Nalesalinga 

318 

15. 

Sramisth a tirtha 

349 

16. 

Somanathalinga 

359 

17. 

Amrtesvara 

368 

18. 

Sud res vara 

368 

19. 

Agnitlrtha 

475 

20. 

Gomukhatirtha 

484 

21. 

Bkadrikatirtha 

624 

22. 

Revatesvara 

628 

23. 

Kedarasivalinga 

656 

24. 

Suklatlrtha 

662 

25. 

Karnotpal atirtha 

686 

26. 

Ajagrhatirtha 

726. 

27. 

Silakhandatlrtha 

734 

28. 

Dlrghikatlrtha 

747 

29. 

Amaresvara 

797 

30. 

Chetikesvara 

808 

31. 

Apsarakunda and Rtipatlrtha 

808 

32. 

Kansarlsvara 

922 
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APPENDIX VII 

VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO MUNJA-VAKPATI ALIAS 
UTPALARAJA 

ReIE 'sTsEtEt 

RRSEtEt E?Et PTIJTOTEeEt estEtEt I 
'5^Tg rrtE tto- 

'^TTcT't^TS^'^T^fTTO'Jr’VPr^: l|Vo || RTRTEtTT'SIW I 

Sarrigadharapaddliati, I, p. 20. 


TOHRildT'EEr fTOTEpfETT 
-REiEt TOT A TOTfa qTOElEt I 
TOTEE ,I EETpd' Hj|EiK TT cE- 
RT^TTEETOT^TOET RETEt 113 ?U I 

Ibid., p. 113, 


% f% Ef^cTcT: ?% TOHTOEgEE fTO V^iEt 

TOraEr etotteete aa evet aa. \ 

ETT TOT [v] E^fcTR^fT TTHcE R^TRT- 
Et^e tcTOT^r ErsET^f^TOf&vgrET a : h rEsetr; nv3^n 
! eE=eeE:Et rhEt ^tsEtEt rEe^^Eth 
eEtsEtEt EeEt *$£T%sEEEr estEEt i 
■g/TTg TOclt ^TTOeEtoEtET 

RTOc^TOH^ETRETE^TiPET TO: 1IV3V9II RTRTErETRpzEft I 
Suktimuktavali of Jalhana, p. 29. 

"ET^ ^^E<rtHf<*5cRT?n?T WERE H PR: | 

ee=etEe e|Ee tet fEfTE aa ereEt iru 

eetste: E> Tier: s^TOsEsEr extet » 

TOEEt TOEpit EfiHETT TOfi’EHI R g^TEERE A U3l> 
ET«S^>EEtEtEtgseEt B RJTR^RfR E R^TRcTR 1 
•SpgETrTEER WSREIEt Efe EbE A % If*!! gET^BPE^ I 

Ibid., p. 459. 
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3T^ ET ET ffEEE?T ET EEfe ET 
EE* cfl UTCT 3TT EPTEfE fT'ft ET §f f? et I 
EE =n PEE ET EE PTEEEt Elf ; E fEEPTT: 
epET goqTT^f ftlE fEE ftTEfE EP5EE: II 
EEt^nE^TETfEE EWTTEETEE^ET- 
•pTETPTPETETf'lfEE fEEfEETEEfEE fETE I 
■EEUfEEETcEf fafEE fEPcftE fEtfT- 

^EE cEEEEE fEEEEPPTT EEP EET II «ft^EREEETEE%: I 

Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, p. 559. 

ET ^ ET EEEfE fpTt ET fe ET 
EE> ET P5>GE ET f§EEE% ET EEfe ET I 
EE ET PEE ET EE EEEEt ETfET fEEET: 

EEfEgoETT^ fEEfEE fE%fE EEEE: II 

Aiichityavicharacharcha of Ksemendra, p. 131. 

•fET^EESETEPEPEEE PEET: fT'fEETEEET: EEfET I 
E^fTfE oETEEEEcEl ^ EE'tEET TtEEET «TEf?E II 

Suvrtatilaka of Ksemendra, p. 37. 

ETETEEWEfEPTEEE<ZE> % 

E E>PE ETE E EET SEEE^E %E: I 
fEEPE EE^EfE^fEtE- 
EET EET EEfE EPEfE ETPTES*. II 

Kavikanthabharana of Ksemendra, p, 152. 
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A general view of Udayesvara, temple,, Udaipur. 
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Fig. 5. A general view of Chaubaradera temple, Un. 











PLATE VI 



Fig. 8. Nilakanthesvara 


Fig. 9. Chaubaradera temple No. II 
(a Jaina shrine), Un. 
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PLATE VII 







Fig. 10. A general view from south-west of Fig. 11. Details of sculptures on the sabhamandapa 

jfiddhesvara temple, Nimar. of Siddhesvara temple, Nimar. 
















Fig. 12. A carved pillar on the sabhdmandapa Fig. 13. Sikhara of Siddhesvara temple, 

of Siddhesvara temple, Nimar. Nimar. 





PLATE IX 



Fig. 14. Sikhara of Udayesvara 
temple, Udaipur. 


Fig. 15. A view from north-west of an 
unfinished temple, Nimar. 
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Abhayatilakagani, on the origin 
of the Paramaras, 10; on Ballala, 
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Abhidhanachintamani , 226, 322 
Abhidhanaratnamala, 322 
Abhimanyu Kachchhapaghata, 84 
Abhinava Siddharaja Jayanta- 
sirhha, 144 

Abu (Mt.), 5,7, 163,165, 356, 357 ; 
association of the Paramaras 
with, 12; Paramara chiefs of, 
186, 187, 221 
Abu ins., 165 
‘Abu Sharaf Yamin, 141 
Abul Fazl, 3, 74 ; on the fire origin 
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■adhikarins (officers), 213 
adhipali (chief), 38, 39 
Adilabad, 373 
Adinagara, 78 
Aditya Ponwar, 18 
•administration, 201 sqq. 

Agarwala, V.S., 246 
Agaslyaka, 115 
Agastya (Muni), 66, 139 
Aghata, 86; destruction of, 47 
Agnl (fire), 243 

Agnikula myth, 11-12, 13, 18, 352 
Agnikunda, 189 


Agni Purai'ia, 203, 223, 317 
Agnivamsl (fire-born), 19 
Agra, 7 

agriculture, 300 
agricultural products, 300-301 
Ahar ins,, 239 
Ahavamalla (title), 55, 370 
Ahtchchhatra, 57 

Ain-i-AkbarX, 3, 10, 18, 74 ; on 
Udayaditya’s relationship wih 
Bhojal, 107-108 
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Ain-ul-MultanI, 159 
Ajada, 316, 317 
Ajarl, 173, 174, 237 
Ajarl ins, 240 
Ajayadeva, 158 
Ajayagarh ins., 115 
Ajayapala Chaulukya, 136, 175 
Ajayaraja Chauhan, 115, 116 
Ajayavarman, 129, 130, 135, 136 
Ajmer, 116, 165 

Akalavarga Ras{rakuta, 15, 17, 43 
Aksapataika (officer), 213 
Alaka, 193 
Alhadnatha, 93 

Alhana Chauhan, 118, 125, 126, 
185 
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AllahanadevI, 112 
Allahabad pillar ins,. 111, 112 
Allata Guhila, 81 
Alla-ud-din Khaljl, 159, 160, 161 
Ama, 109 

Amamsvamicharita , 120 
Amarakosa, 210, 259 
Amaresvara-/f«/zzz, 263 
Amarusaraka, 46, 322 
amatya (minister), 209, 210 
Ambata (a physician), 193 
Amir Khusrau, 160, 161 
Amitgati, 267, 271, 328, 329 
Amjhera, 1 

Amoghavarya (title), 201 
Amoghavar§a Rastrakuta, 15, 16, 
17, 22, 30, 37 
Arhsunagara, 64 
Anahilla Chauhan, 19, 88 
Anala, 95 
Anayasimha, 158 
Andhra, 100, 373, 376 
Anga, 30, 111,217, 227 
Angaraksaka (officer), 214 
Anhilapattana, 89 
Antaravamsika (officer), 208, 214 
Antyaja (out-caste), 281 
Aparajita Silahara, 64, 65, 77, 370 
Aparanta, 62, 63, 66, 67, 71 
Apesvara-Mahadeva temple, 347 
Aradhana, 331 

arahatta (Persian wheel), 300 
Aranyaraja of Abu, 51,52, 164,165 
Aravalll hills, 4, 5 
Arbuda -maijdala, 114, 164, 168, 
182, 189, 215, 220 ; territory of, 
114 ; historical importance 
of, 7. 

Arddhasta-772o?<fafa, 215 
Arikesarin, 63, 64, 65, 71, 79 
Arisimha, 122, 140, 141 
Arjuna, 69 

Arjunavarman I, 46, 128, 129, 138, 
143, 210 ; inss. 143 ; victory 
over the Chaulukyas, 143-144 ; 
conflict with Simhana Yadava, 
144 ; death 145 ; as a poet, 146, 


147, 322 

Arjunavarman II, 158, 164 defea¬ 
ted by Ramachandra Yadava,. 
158, by Hammlra Chauhan, 
158 ; invaded by Sarahgadeva 
Vaghela, 158, 159; rebellion 

against, 159-160 ; as king of 
Sarsapur, 160 

Arijoraja Chauhan, 125, 126, 142, 
171 ; invasion of Malwa, 116, 
117 

Arsikere ins , 139 
Arthasastra, 214 
Arthuna, 189 

Arthuna ins., 189, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 219, 234 
Arundhati, 8, 9, 13 
Asadhara, 114, 138, 140, 143, 151, 
269; works of 153, 332-333 ; as. 
teacher, 333 
Asaraja Chauhan, 118 
A$tadhyayT, 317 
Asuga 67 

Atimuklacharita, 379 
Atru ins,. 158 
Atulanatha, 250 
Atyantavibodha, 240 
Auchityavicharacharcha, 48 
Aurakacharya, 167 
Avaloka, 324 
Avanikiirmasalaka, 320 
Avanivarman Yogaraja, 38, 39 
Avanti, 23, 115, 222 ruler of 21, 
26 ; kingdom of, 30 
Avanti ins., 114, 119 
Kvaxidi-bhubhrli, 26 
Avanti -maijdala, 123, 215 
Avantinatha, (title) 25, 123, 127 
Avantivarman Kalachuri, 254 
Avarlcabhoga, 


babul (tree), 5, 6 
Bachiraja, 77 

bahirupasthana (hall of audience), 
208 
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Bahl ins., 145 
Balabhadra, 262 
Balachandra (poet), 141, 142 
Baladhikrta (officer), 228, 229, 230, 
236, 355 

Baladhipa (officer), 234 
Balagaumi ins., 104 
Bala Mularaja Chaulukya, 175 
Balanarayapa (title), 153 
Balaprasada Chauhan, 170 
Balarama, 243 
Balasarasvati (title), 325 
Balavarman, 40 
Balban, 153 
Balhara, 212 
Baliraja, 50 
Ballala II Hoysala, 139 
Ballala, king of Malwa, 125, 126, 
127, 130, 223 ; defeat and death, 
126, 172 

Ballala (writer), 58, 74 
Ballalesvara temple, 337 
Balvan ins., 157 
Bana (poet), 94 
Banas (r.), 5 
Banda plates, 115 
Banesvara temple, 6 
Banswara state, 6, 189 
Banswara ins., 80 
Bappairaja = Vakpatiraja, 15 
Barappa of Lata, 54, 62 
Barbaras, 282 
Barlut, 179 

Baroach, 23 ; kingdom of, 31 
Barygaza=t=Baroach, 7 
Bastar, 70 

Begumra plates, 31, 43 

Belur Taluq, 374 

Bengal, 111 

Berar, 353 

Betma ins., 80 

Betwa (r.), 2 

Bhadund, 168, 169 

Bhadrakali, 243 

Bhaga (tax), 231 

Bhagavatl, 257 

BhagTrathi (r.), 67 

Bhaillasvamin (god), 4; destruc¬ 


tion of the temple of, 150 ; place 
name, 115, 131 ; temple of, 256 
Bhairava, 258, 260 
Bhamana, 37 
BhaDabhuva, 165 
Bhapdak, 92 
Bhandarkar, D.R., 8 
Bhandarkar, R.G., 333 
Bhapdup plates, 63 
Bharatl (goddess), 262 
Bhasa, 94 
Bhaskar, 257 
Bhaskararya, 260 
Bhattacharya, U.C., 246 
Bhattaraka Naganaka, 238 
Bhavabhuti, 67 
Bhavamisra, 93 
Bhavanlpati, 247 
Bhavyakumudchandrika, 332 
Bhillama Yadava, 56, 138, 

139 

Bhils, people called, 6, 282 
Bhilsa, 1, 4, 5, 42, 115; captured 
by Iltutmish, 150; recaptured 
by Devapala, 150 
Bhilsa ins., 41, 43, 56, 151 
Bhlma (the epic hero), 369 
BhTma I Chaulukya, 81, 88, 89, 93, 
168, 221 

Bhlma II Chaulukya, 10, 138, 140, 
141, 142, 177 
Bhinmal, 4, 5, 183, 353 
Bhinmal ins., 237 
Bhoga (tax), 231 
Bhoga (territorial unit), 215 
Bhogapati (officer), 216 
Bhogavaddhana, 70 
Bhogavardhana, 70 
Bhogavati (Naga capital), 68 
Bhoja I Pratlhara, 30, 31, 33 
Bhoja I Paramara, 30, 33, 34, 73, 
186, 190, 206, 353 ; succession, 
74 ; reign period, 75 ; dated 
references, 76 ; expedition 
against Chalukyas, 77-78 ; 
victory (s) over Indraratha, 78, 
Lata, 78-79, Kohkana, 79-81, 
Gurjara, 85, Chedi king, 88; 
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identification with Paramdeo, 
82-83 ; conflict with Chandellas, 
83; influence in Mewar and 
Marwar, 85-86 ; destruction of 
VIryarama Chauhan, 87 ; defeat 
of Sahavahana, 87-88 ; conflict 
with Chaulukyas, 88-90; esti¬ 
mate, 93 ; as an author, 93-95, 
326 ; wor.lcs ascribed to, 316-321; 
architectural activity, 95 ; reli¬ 
gion of, 248 ; benevolence, 96 ; 
death, 97 ; son of, 97 ; on wea¬ 
pons, 227 ; on the time of 
expedition, 228 
Bhoja II Paramara, 158, 160 
Bhojachampu, 320 
Bhojacharita , 74, 77 
Bhojaprabandha, 88 
Bhojapura, 4,301 ; lake of, 95, 
358 ; remains of, 95 
Bhojapur ins., 114 
Bhojasala, 95, 262, 340, 358 ; ins. 
at, 114 

Bhojasara, 86, 300 
Bhojesvara temple, 248, 338 
Bhopal, 1 

Bhopal ins., 128, 233 
bhrata (brother), 108 
Bhratridvitlya=Bhaiduj (festival), 
292 

Bhrgukachchha, 143 
Bhrguksetra, 252 
Bhringarichatuhsasti, 216 
bhrtyas (soldiers), 223, 224, 358 
BhujabalabMma, 318 
Bhumigriha-paschima -dvipamcha- 
sataka, 216 
bhupa (title), 201 
Bhusana, 185, 194, 

Bhuvanapala, 90, 91 
Bxjamandira ins., 114 
Bijapur ins. of Dhavala, 47, 49, 
165 

Bijholi ins., 116, 117, 188 
Biladuri, 14 

Bilhapa, 94, 140, 146, 151, 210, 
325 

boats, 225 classification by the 


Yuktikalpataru, 225-226 
Bombay, 7 

Brahma (god), 242, 243, 244, 255, 
262 ; Sakti of, 257 
Brahmak$atra-kulina, 8, 19, 352 
Brahmapas, 273 ; prefixes, gotras 
and sakhas, 274; sub-castes, 274- 
275 ; duties, 275; education, 275; 
professions, 276-277; migration, 
277 

brahmapuri, 217 
brahmasthana, 217 
Brhamavaka family, 43 
Birhaspati, 94 

Brhatkathakosa , on theft, 235, 237 
Broach, 143, 145, 148, 149 
Buddhisachiva (officer), 209 
Buddhisagara, 267 
Biihler, 41 
buildings, 342, 343 
Bundelkhand, 353 


Cambay, 7, 141, 148 
Cambay plates, 43 
Campbell, 8 
Ceylon, 111, 112 
Chacha of Vagada, 189 
Chachigadeva Chauhan, 116,148, 
180 

Chaitraparvci (festival), 290 
Chakradhara, 70 
Chakradurga, 373, 375 
Chakrakotya, 70 

Chakravarty, N. P., 132, 133, 376 
Chakrayudha of Kanauj, 26, 29 
Chambal (r.), 2, 157 
Chamunda, 258 
Chamupdaraja Chauhan, 88 
Chamundaraja Chaulukya, 72, 73 
Chamundaraja of Vagafia, 72, 73, 
191 ; ins. of, 108,192 
Chamundasvamideva, 132 
Champuramayana, 320 
Chanda, R. P., 344 
Chanda dist., 92 
Chapdalas, 282 
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■Chandana of Jalor, 51, 52, 186,187 
Chandapa of Vagada, 61,190 
Chandasivacharya (priest), 167 
■Chanderi, 1, 153 
•Chandika, 258 
Cbandlsvaramahadeva, 250 
•Chandragupta Vikramaditya, 99 
ChandravatT, 169, 174, 246 ; con¬ 
quest of, 182 
■Chapas, 13 
Charchika, 262 
Chaturdeva, 243 
Chaturjatakiya, 239 
Chaturvaidya, 239 
Chciturvirhsika-tika, 328 
Chattuga, 78 

•Chaubara Dera temple, 339 

Chaukadiya-mudra (coin), 312, 313 

Chaurika (officer), 240 

■Chavaparassa, 81 

Chavotkata, 21 

-Chedis, 112, 113 

Cheras, 119 

Chhadaliya (coin), 312, 313 
■Chhatrasena, 193 
Chillana, 114, 269 
Chintra ins., 158 

Chitor, 47 ; dependency of Bhoja I, 
86 

■Chitorgarh ins., 109 
Chhitaraja Silahara, 63, 79 
■Chhittapa (poet), 324 
Chhota Ranpur, 5 
Chola, 53, 65, 111, 112 
Cholapika (tax), 234 
Choramana (officer), 313 
civic institutions, 236-38 
civic officers, 237 
■cosmetics, 289 
courtesans, 284 
■cowries, 311 

crime and punishment, 235, 236 
Cunningham, A., 42 


Dabhol ins., 140, 154 
Dadrapadra, 133, 216 


'Dahsla.-majjdala, 42, 104 
Daityasudana, 246 
Daksipapatha, 211 
Damanakachaturdasi (festival), 
290 

Damara, 89 

Pambarasimha of Vagada, 33,189 
Daijdanayaka (military officer), 
211,229,355 

Dandapdsika (officer), 236, 240 
Dapdin, 317 

Dantidurga Ra§trakuta, 22, 23, 24 
Dantivarman, 168, 169 
Dapalca (officer), 213 
Darbhavat5=DabhoI, 140, 141 
Dcirsanasara, 267, 327 
Dasaratha, 134 
Dasaharalj (festival), 258, 290 
Dasarupa, 323, 324 
Dasarupaka, 57 

Dasavatara cave temple ins., 22-23 

Dauvarika (officer), 212 

Deihapa, 181, 245 

Delhi, 7, 150 

Delu (a brahmana), 134 

Depalpur, 4 

Depalasagara, 341 

Derdda, 239 

Derret, J. D. M., 124, 375 
Devabhadra, 267 
Devagiri, 147, 153, 156, 161 
Devapala Pratlhara, 37 
Devpala Paramara, 129, 134, 145, 
146, 214, 245 ; title, 146-147 ; 
inss., 147 ; conflict with Chaulu- 
kyas, 147; loss of Lata, 149; 
struggle against Simhana 
Yadava, 148-149 ; patronage of 
letters, 151 ; death, 151 
Devap31apura = Depalpur, 152, 341 
Devaraja of Jalor, 187 
Devarajesvara temple, 167 
Devasena,'267, 327 
Devendra (Jaina teacher), 270, 333 
Devotthapi-ekadasi (festival) 290 
Devl-worship, 258-59 
Dewas, 1 
dhak (tree), 6 
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Dhanapala, 58, 225, 267, 327 ; on 
army, 228 

Dbanafijaya, 3 6-18, 57, 323-324 
Dhandhpur ins., 83, 89, 90, 181 
Dhandhulca of Abu, 211, 221 ; 

refuge with Bhoja I, 168 
Dhanesvara temple, 189, 250, 267 
Dhanga Chandella, 47 
Dhanika of Vagada, 58, 189, 250, 
324 

dhdo (tree), 5 
Dhar state, 1 

Dhara, 4, 105, 167, 190, 298, 356 ; 
occupied by the Pratiharas, 37 ; 
sack of, 91, 92 ; fortification of, 
94 ; as centre of learning, 314 ; 
as centre of Jaina learning, 264 ; 
as a tirtha, 264 
Dharadhara, 165 
Dharadharadhisvara (title), 145 
Dharadhvamsa, 154 
Dhara ins., 120 

Dharanivaraha of Abu, 51, 52, 
164-166,187 

Dharavarsa of Abu, 172, 357, 378 ; 
inss. of, 173-174, 206 ; feudatory 
of Chaulukyas, 174 ; loss and 
recovery of Abu, 174-75 ; con- 
flict(s) with Malwa, Konkapa 
and Muslims, 174-76 ; success 
against Muhammad Ghori, 
Prthvlraj'a III, 176-77 ; defeated 
by Arnoraja Yaghela, 177, 
Chauhans of Nadol, 177 and 
Qutb-ud-dln Aibak, 178 ; rebel¬ 
lion against Gujarat, 177-78 
Dharavarsa of Jalor, 187 
Dharesvara (title), 359 
Dharesvara temple, 86 
Dharmagho?a, 333 
Dharmaklrti, 94 
Dharmamrta, 332 
Dharmapala of Bengal, 26, 28, 29 
Dharmapariksa, 271, 329 
Dharmapurl, 58 
Dharmapurl ins., 56 
Dharmaraja, 243 

Dharmastheya (officer), 204, 208, 


213, 235, 355 

Dhavala of Hastikupdi, 47,48,165, 
166 

dhimadas (wells), 300 
Dhruva Dharavarsa Ra§trakuta, 
24, 26, 28 
Dhumaraja, 11, 12 
Dhurbhata of Abu, 166, 167 
Dhvanyaloka, 317 
digvijaya, 111, 119 
Dilwara temples, 330 
Dinara (coin), 311, 312 
Dipdorl grant, 25 
Diupalapuri-mudra (coin), 312, 313 
Divall (festival), 292 
Dohad ins., 122 
Domba 282 

Dohgargaon ins., 103, 108, 216, 
249, 372, 373, 377 
Dorasamudra, 369 
Dramma (coin), 174, 309, 311 
dress, 287 
Dubkupd, 84-85 
Dudahl ins., 42 
Dungarpur state, 6 
Durga (goddess), 257, 345 
Durgasvamin, 271 
Durlabharaja Chauban, 103 
Durlabharaja Chaulukya, 88, 167, 
Duryodhana, 369 
Dusala of Kiradu, 51, 52, 183 
Duta (officer), 214 
Diitaka , 213 

Dvyasrayamahakavya, 10, 223, 312 


economic condition, 297 sqq- 
villages and towns, 297 ; lay¬ 
out of the capital cities, 297-99 ; 
agriculture and irrigation, 299- 

300 ; agricultural products, 

301 ; pastoral products, 301 ; 
industries, 301-303 ; trade and 
commerce, 304 ; transport, 304- 
306 ; guilds 306 ; weights and 
measures, 307-09 ; coins, 309-314 

education, 293 ; courses of study, 
294 ; institutions, 295 ; test of 
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learning, 295-96 ; teachers, 296 
Ekavail, 318 
EJlora, 349, 350 
Eryanga Hoysala, 104, 105 
excise duty, 233 


Fleet, I.F., 134 
food and drink, 289-290 
fasts and festivals, 290-292 
Forbes, 8 

feudatory chiefs, ; titles, 217 ; 
categories of 217-219 ; obliga¬ 
tions of, 219-220; privileges and 
autonomy enjoyed by, 220-223 ; 
sub-infeudation, 222 ; power of, 
222-223. 


Gadayudha, 56, 64, 369 

Gadhi, 8 

Gad Pugal, 165 

GajalaksmI (sculpture of), 347 

Gajamalla, 165 

Gala ins,, 123 

Galahuliyd (coin), 313 

gambling tax, 233 

Gapa, 271 

Gapapati, 262 

Gapapati Vyasa (poet), 154 

Ganaura, 134 

Gandhavada, 318 

Gaijesa, 243 

Ganitsarci on weights and measures, 
308 

Gahgadhara, 249 
Ganga Narasirbha, 139 
Gangeyayeva Kalachurl, 77, 85 
Ganguly, D.C., 8, 30, 35, 40, 376, 
377 ; on the origin of the Para- 
maras, 15, 16 ; on the identi¬ 
fication of RodapadI, 41 ; on 
Jananatha of the Chola inss., 
99-100 ; on the identification of 
Jayavarman and Ajayavarman, 
131 


Ganguly, O.C., 344 
Gaonri ins., 39, 40 
Garde, 345 
Gardlzl, 82 
Garuda, 242 
Gauda, 28, 90 
Gauri, 258 

gavyuti (a measurement), 68 
Gayakarpa Kalachuri, 112 
Gayaraspur, 132 
Ghaptesvara (God), 248, 262 
Ghantoli, 248 
Ghattadaya (tax), 231 
Ghattapati (officer), 233 
Ghoshal, U.N , 230 
GIgadevT, 178 
Girija (goddess), 247 
Girwar, 181 
Girwar ins., 245 

Godavari (r.), 66, 67, 78, 373, 376 
Gogadeva = Koka, 159, 160, 161 
Goggasthana, 137 
Goggiraja of Lata, 54, 62 
Gohadesvara (god), 115 
Gondala, 107 
gotra, 274 

Govinda (priest), 146 
Govinda II Ra?trakuta, 26 
Govinda III Rastrakuta, 24, 29 
Govindachandra Kalachuri, 46 
Govindasarman, 143 
grama (village), 216 
Gramakutaor Gramataka (officer), 
239 

Grharipu of Saurastra, 165 
Guhya-lfrt/ja, 264 
guilds, 238-39 ; 306 
Gujarat, 7, 142, 143, 161, 353, 379- 
Gujjara or Gurjara, 8 
Gupadhya, 94 
Gunambodhideva, 37 
Gunapura, 134 
Gupta, 12 

Guptesvara temple, 249, 337 
Gurjara, 141, 143 

Gurjara origin of the ParamarSs, 
12-14 

Gurjara defeated by Vakpatl II, 48 
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Gurjarabhupa, 15 
Gurjaradesa, 14 
Gurjara Janapada, 15 
•Gurjara kingdom, 23 
Gurjara Oswals, 13 
Gurjara-sataya, 14 
Gurjaratra, 14 
■GurjareSa (title), 23, 25 
Gurjaresvara, (title) 23 
•Gurusikbara, 4 
Gvalesvara temple, 337 
-Gwalior, 107, 150 
Gyata, 107 


Halayudha, 8, 19, 58, 322 
Haidar, 258 

Hammira Chauhan, 157, 158, 199 ; 

victory over Arjunavarman, 160 
Hammiramahakavya , 151, 160 
Handiqui, K.K., 210, 213 
Hansu, 165 
Hanuman, 262 
Harasukha, 284 
Harasiddhi, 258 

Harischandra, ( Mk ), 128,132, 133, 
135, 146, 222 
Harisena, 328 
•Harlsvara, 250 
Harivahana, 213, 222 
Harivamsa Purdpa , 23, 24 
Harsapura, 132 
Harsavardhana, 21, 32 
Harasauda ins., 146, 277 
Harsoja ins., 15 
Hattakesvara, 68, 264 
Hemachandra, 118, 121, 126, 165, 
226 

.Hemadri, 145, 156 
Hirariya (tax), 231 
JHira/iyagarbhadana (a sacrifice), 
23, 24 

Hieun Tsang, 5 
Hola, 193 

Hoshangabad, 1, 134 
house tax, 234 
Hoysala, 104, 374, 375 


Hrdaya-Siva, 247 
Huna, 353 

Huna -maitdala, 40, 50 
Hupa princes, 40 ; attacked by 
Slyaka II, 39-40 ; defeated by 
Vakpati II ; 50 by Sindhuraja, 
60-61 


Ibrahim of Ghazni, 103 
Iksavaku, 8 

Iltutmish, campaigns in central 
India, 148, 150 ; raid of Malwa 
and capture of Rapathambhor, 
151 

Indore, 1 

Indra (god), 243,244 

Indra III Ra 5 {rakuta, 30, 31 ; 

north Indian campaigns, 35 
Indradhvajochcharya (festival), 
291 

Indraratha, 78 
Indumati, 88 
Inganapata, 115 
Ingnoda ins., 115 
Irivabedaiiga Satyasraya, 369 
Isvara-Siva, 247 


Jabalipura or Jvalipura=Jalor, 14, 
163, 186, 187, 188 
Jagaddeva Paramara, 100, 357, 371, 
372 ; ins. of, 113 
Jagaddeva Pratlhara, 137, 140 
jagir, 213 

Jaichand of Kanauj 148 
Jainad ins., 100, 108, 373, 374, 376 
Jaitrakarpa, 181 
Jaitrasimha Chauhan, 149, 157 
Jaitugideva, 129, 153, 248 ; title of, 
153 ; invaded by Simhapa 
Yadava, Vaghelas andNrvarman 
Yajvapala, 153-154 
Jaitugi Yadava, 143 
Jainas, 265 
Jaka-achdryas, 267 
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Jaina temple, 270 
Jaina-tirthas, 272 
Jainism, 265-272 
Jajjapa, 40 
JalcariyS (coin), 313 
Jalhana, 126 
Jallal-ud-dln Khaljl, 161 
Jalor, 1, 4, 5, 166, 354, 356 ; Para- 
maras of, 187-88 ; as Chaulukya 
dependency, 186-189 
Jalor ins., 186 
Jamadagni, 8 
Jambusvamicharita, 330 
Jananatha, identification of, 100- 
101 

Janapada,240 
Janasthana, 67 

laniya-Chittaudi (coin), 312, 313 
Jaswantpur dist., 4, 5 
Jawai (r.), 5 
Jawcimi-uH-Hikaydt, 141 
Jayachanda,107 
Jayanaka, 87 

jayapatra (victory communique), 
89 

Jayasldeva, 177 

Jayasimha I, 76, 97, 190, 191 ; dis¬ 
puted succession, 97-98 ; sup¬ 
posed invasion of Vengl, 99 ; 
conflict with Kanha, 99 ; death, 
104-105 ; religion, 248 
Jayasimha Chalukya, 81 
Jayasimha II Chaulukya, 77, 78 
Jayasimha (poet), 141, 171 
Jayasimha III, 102 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, 117, 184, 
317, 377; invasion of Malwa, 
117-118 ; capture of Ujjain, 122; 
conquest of Dhara, 122, 142 
Jayasimha Suri, 117 
Jayavarman I, 124, 127, 130, 132, 
133 

Jayavarman II, 129, 150, 152, 154, 
214, 245 ; inss. of, 154-155; reign 
period, 155 ; temporary retire¬ 
ment, 156 ; struggle with the 
Yadavas, 157 ; conflict with the 
Chauhans of Ranathambhor, 157 


Jayaswal, K. P., 349, 350 
Jela, 237 

Jhalrapatan, 284; composite image: 
from, 346 

Jhalrapatan ins., 124, 141 
Jhampaithaghatta, 157 
Jharoll, 5 
Jimutavahana, 71 
Jinadatta Suri, 269 
Jinamandana, 118, 122 
Jinamati, 269 
Jinapala, 120 
Jinaraksita, 269 
Jinasena, 23 

Jinavallabha Suri, 120, 267, 269' 

Jinavaravihara, 267 

Jinesvara Suri, 267 

Jinayajnakalpa, 1-51, 333 

Jitpal, 107 

Jnanadipika, / 332 

Jodhpur, 4, 5, 163 

judiciary, 235 

Junagarh ins., 214 

Junaid, 14 

Jurz=Gurjara, 14 


Kachchhella, 21 
Kadamba ins., 77 
Kadambapadraka ins., 114, 216- 
Kadi grant, 144 
Kahla plates, 37 
Kaitabhjit (god), 245 
Kaivarta, 113 
Kaka, 125 

Kakaladeva of Abu, 170, 183 
Kakalesvara (temple), 174, 250 
Kala, 95 

Kalakalesvara -tirtha, 264 
Kalapriya, 35 
Kalegaon ins., 139 
Kalhapa, 94 
Kali (goddess), 258 
Kalidasa, 66 
Kalika (goddess), 259 
Kalinga, 221 
Kalingaraja, 62, 72 
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Kali Sind (r.)> 2 
Kalkl-avatara, 246 
KalpI, 31, 35 
Kalvan ins., 77, 238, 277 
Kalyapl, 47, 54, 225, 372, 373 
KamaladevI, 36 
ICamalagupta, 217 
Kamarupa, 36 

Karhkadeva of Vagada, 44, 189, 
190 

Kamsa, 245 
Kanauj, 35 
KafichanadevI, 17 
Kanchlsa, 22 
Kane, P.V., 203, 223, 379 
Kapha, 99 
Kaptha, 80 
Kanyakubja, 23 
Kapadvanj ins., 44 
Kapalikas, 260 
Kapardaka-vodl, 311 
Karka II, 29 
Karkaraja, 25, 29 
Karmasachiva (officer), 209-210 
Karpa Chaulukya, 109 
Karpa of Nagpur ins., 102; identi¬ 
fication of, 103 

Karpa Kalachuri, 92, 93, 102, 

104, 105 
Karnata, 53 
Karyika (officer), 235 
Karodi-dhaj, 246 
Kartavirya Arjuna, 9 
Karttikeya (god), 243, 249, 262 
Kasesvara, 250 
Kashrda = Kayadran, 176 
Kathakosa, 331 
Kathasaritasdgara, 264 
Kathiawar, 119 

Kauliya-mudra (coin), 312, 313 
Kaumudunahotsava (festival), 291 
Kauthem grant, 50 
Kausiki, 262 
Kautilya, 214, 238 
Kavi-bandhava (title), 201 
Kavi-rahaysa, 324 
Kavyadarsa, 317 
Kavyamimamsa, 14, 66, 69 


Kavya-nirnayci, 58, 324 
Kavyaprakasa, 94 
Kayadran, 173, 176 
Kayadran temple, 338 
Kayarohana=Karvan, 252 
Kayastha, 281 
Kedaresvara, 248 
Keith, A.B., 322 
Kelhapa Chauhan, 176 
Ken (r.), 2 
Kerala, 53, 66 
ICesideva, 63 
khair (tree), 5, 68 
Khajuraho ins., 42 
Khalighatta, 43 
Khalimpur plates, 26 
Khaljl Sultans, 150, 160, 199 
Khandava, 105 

Kharataragachchha - brhad - guna- 
vali, 120 

Khetaka-ma/zcfa/a, 38, 39, 43, 221 
Kholesvara, 145 

Khottigadeva Ra§trakuta, 44, 89, 
190 

Khyat, 8 

Khazain-ul-Futul), 162 
Kielhorn, 102, 130 
Kira, 111 

Kiradu, 5, 119, 165, 353 ; Parama- 
ras of, 182-85 ; inscription from, 
182 

Kirata, 282 

Kirataktipa = Kiradu, 185 
Kiripaditya, 237 
Kirttikaumudi, 117, 122, 142 
KIrttipala Chauhan, 176, 185 
Kirttirajat Kachchhapaghata, 84, 
91 

Klrttiraja of lata, 54, 78, 79 
KItu=KIrttipala Chauhan, 188 
Kodur ins., 139 
Komomapdala, 69, 70 
Konkana, 64, 67, 79, 119, 370, 
371 

Konkanesvara, 371 
Koruvur ins., 99 
Kosala, 22, 61, 62 
Kosaraksaka (officer), 214 
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Kosavardhana = Shergarh, 110 
Kotah, 2, 157 
Krishna (r.), 376 
Krsna (god), 243, 246 
Krsria Chandella, 42,43 
Krspa II Rastrakuta, 31, 33 
Krspa III Rastrakuta, 16, 44 
Krsna Yadava, 153 
Krsriadeva II of Abu, 168, 170, 185 
Kr§najyanti (festival), 291 
Krsnaraja, 361, 362 
Krsriaraja alias Vakpati I, 34, 35, 
36 

Kr§naraja of Abu, 53, 164,165,166 
Krsparaja III of Abu, 180 
Krtyakalpatru , 201, 210 
Kjatriyas, 247 ; gotras and pra- 
varas, 278 
Kjirasvamin, 93 
Kubera, 243 
Kulachala Parvata, 1 
Kulachandra, 89, 96 
Kulatunga Choja, 376 
Kulenur ins., 77 
Kumara, 137 
Kumara (prince), 207 
Kumarapalacharita, 73 
Kumarapala Chaulukya, 109, 125, 
171, 175, 221 
Kumara- vihara, 188 
Kumbhadanda-^-rama, 216 
Kumbhalgarh ins., 86 
Kumbharotaka, 221 
Kuridaliya (coin), 312, 313 
Kuntala, 77, 372 
Kuntaladesa, 375 
Kuntalendra (title), 373 
Kuntalesa (title), 375 
Kuntalesvara (title), 60 
Kuntapala, 188 
Kuruksetra, 88 
Kusadvlpa, 257 
Kusa (grass), 8 
Kuvalayamala, 14, 24, 25, 208 


LahimdevI, 168 


Lakheri, 157 

Laksamadeva, 111; digvijaya, 111, 
372, 377 ; supposed identification 
with Jagaddeva, 113; campaigns, 
112-113 ; grant of villages, 113- 
114 

Laksamadeva Guhilot, 153, 159, 
320 

Laksmaria Kavi, 320 
Laksamaraja II Kalachuri, 43 
LaksmI (goddess), 243, 251 
LaksamldevI, 33 
Laksamldhara, 201,213, 2^1 
Laksamlvarman ( Mk ), 125, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 146 
Lakullsa, 249, 252 
-Lalluka, 193 
Lambakarna, 247 
Lata, 14, 15, 16, 30, 43, 53, 78, 79; 

Yadava invasion of, 144-145 
Laudrava, 165 

Lavanaprasada Vaghela, 142, 147, 
148 

Law, B.C., 66 
Lekha-haraka (officer), 237 
Lekhapaddhati, 237 
Limbaraja of Vagada, 190 
Limbarya (goddess), 146, 262 
local officers, 240 
Lolarka, 377 
Lopamudra, 66 
Lunapasaka, 126 
Luptigadeva, 182 


Madana (god), 262 
Madana (poet), 151, 325 
Madanabrahmadeva Chauhan, 185 
Madanotsava (festival), 290 
Madanavarman Chandella, 115 
Madhava, 93, 211 
Madhava, preceptor of Arjunavar- 
man, 146 

Madhukargarh ins., 114 
Madhusudana, 92, 339 
Madhyadesa, 222 
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Magadha, 30 

Mahabhandagara (officer), 222 
Mahabharata, 96, 227, 319, 369 
Mahadandadhipati (officer), 211 
Mahadandanayaka (officer), 217 
(Mahadeva), a Chaulukya gover¬ 
nor, 123 

Mahavdeva Yadava, 138, 156 
Mahadharmcistheya (officer), 213 
Mahadvadasaka-ma«(fa/a, 131 
mahajana (town assembly), 237 
Mahakala temple, 4, 35 ; destruc¬ 
tion of, 150 

Mahakalesvara, 248, 336 
Mahakumara (title), 217 
Mahamapdalika (fedual title), 114 
Mahamandalesvara (fedual title), 
56, 174, 217 

Mahdmatra (officer), 229, 230 
MahanadI (r.), 78 
Mahapradhdna (officer), 185, 210 
Mahapranhara (officer), 212, 222 
Mahapurohita (officer), 208, 213 
Maharaja (title), 163 
Maharajadhiraja (title), 201 
Maharapa Kumbha, 321 
Mahasadhanabhciga (officer), 222 
Mahasamanta (feudal chief), 217 
Mahasamantadhipati (feudal chief), 
219 

Mahasandhvigrahika (officer), 210, 
222 

Mahasena (author), 267, 328 
Mahasivagupta, 162 
Mahasvasala (officer), 222 
Mahattama (officer), 230, 236, 
237, 240 

Mahattara (officer), 355 
Maliavaidya (chief physician), 214 
Mahavira (Jainacharya), 268 
Mahanrastuti, 328 
Mahendrapala I Pratlhara, 34, 35, 
211, 352 

Mahesa (god), 243 
Mahesvara (god), 91,257 . 
Mahlpala (author), 93 
Mahi (r.), 6 

Mahjpala alias Devaraja of Abu, 


51, 166, 167 

Mahlpala Pratlhara, 30, 34 
Mahipati (title), 212 
Mahl§mati = Maheshwar, 4, 264 
Mahlak Deo, 161 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 81, 82, 83* 
112, 353, 358 
Mahudapathaka, 155 
Mahudt ins., 75, 76 
Maitrakas of Vailabhi, 21 
Majumdar, A. K., 49, 117, 125 
Majumdar, B. P., 222 
Maladhara (minister), 158 
Malavadesa, 215 
Malavesa (title), 117 
MalaveSvara (title), 91 
Malavikagnimitra, 257 
Malavinu, 134 
MalavyadevI, 377 
Malcolm, J., 1,2 
Malikarjuna of Konkapa, 176 
Malita (coin), 313 
Malla (poet), 92, 325 
Malwa, 1, 2, 354, 355, 360 ; tem¬ 
perature, 2 ; soil, 2; products, 3 ; 
towns and cities, 4; historical 
importance, 6, 22 ; Rastrakuta 
influence, 22 ; Pratlhara control* 
37 ; startegic location, 74-75 ; 
Chaulukyan attack, 91 ; siege* 
93 ; Chaulukyan occupation, 
123-24 ; attacked by Chalukyas 
and Hoysalas, 124-25 ; Muslim 
invasion, 112 ; Muslim occupa¬ 
tion, 161,162 ; coin-types, 312 * 
sculpture, 343 
Mammata (poet), 94 
Manasollasa, 201, 204, 217, 224* 
296 

mapdala (territorial unit), 215 
Mapdaladraha=MadaIda, 192 
Mandalesvara (officer), 214, 217 
Matjdalesvara temple, 191, 192* 
248, 250 

Mapdalika (officer), 204 
Mapdalika of Vagada, 99, 108, 
190, 197 ; capture of Kanha, 99, 
190 ; defeated by PrthvipalB 
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Chauhan, 191 
Mandakinikunda, 264 
Mapdapa = Mandu, 157 
Mapdapika, 237 
Maiidapikadaya (tax), 231, 238 
Mandavagarh=Mandu, 4, 37, 356; 
capture of, 92 ; location, 105 ; 
burning of, 105 
Mandhata, 69 
Mandhata plates, 98, 214 
Mapdovar, 165 
Mandsore, 1 
Mangoli ins., 143 
Mapimangalam ins., 99, 100 
Manipur, 69 
Mansura, 82 

Manthaia (sculptor), 344 
mantrin (minister), 209, 220 
Manyakheta, 8, 15, 17, 18, 35, 80 ; 

sack of, 42, 44, 353 
Margadaya (tax), 233 
Mdrgadaye-kauptika (officer), 233, 
238, 240 

Markapdesvara (god), 134 
marriage, 284-86 
Maxu-mandala, 1, 53, 163, 167 
Maruti (god), 243 
Marwar, 4,24 
Maser ins., 43, 212 
Mattamayura sect, 247 
Matsyabandha, 282 
Matsyendranatlia, 260 
manias (soldiers), 223, 224, 358 
Maukharis of Kanauj, 21 
Maurya, 21 
Mawal, 5 

MayapaUadevi, 121 
Mayer, Adrian, C., 7 
Megasthenes, 237, 238 
Melaradevi, 187 

Merutunga (author), 46, 55, 89, 
138, 149 
Mewar, 5 
Mhow, 152 

military organisation, 223-225 ; 
types of soldiers, 223-24 ; consti¬ 
tuents of army, 224-225 ; dress 
of soldiers, 226-27 ; weapons 


used, 227 ; forts, 227 ; time of 
expedition, 228 ; royal camp,. 
228-29 ; methods of warfare,. 
229 ; army officers, 229-230 
Miraj plates, 81 

Mirashi, V.V., 35,54,63,64,102,108: 
Mitaksara, 216 
mlechchhas, 282 
Modasa ins., 75, 76,97 
Mohadavasaka-»7a7!<fa(a, 97 
Monghyer, 30 
Mookerji, R. K„ 225 
Mrgankadatta, 322 
Mppalavatl, 55 
Mrtasamjivam, 58, 322 
Muhammad ‘Awfi, 141 
Muhammad of Ghor, 176, 177 
Muhammad Tughlaq, 162 
Muhpot Naipsi (bard), 8, 182,187, 
188 

Maipaka (mountain). 111, 112 
Mukandwara range, 1 
Mularaja II Chaulukya, 48, 136, 
138, 164, 166 
Multan, 82 

Mungthala temple, 339 
Muni Vasi§tha, 189 
Munja, 46, 74, 356 
Munjala (minister), 121, 122 
Munjapura, 58, 341 
Munjaraso, 58 
M\mia.-sagara, 299, 341 
Murla (r.), 66, 67 
Murla (country), 66 
Mutgl ins., 139 


Nabhinandana-Jinoddhara-Prabandha , 
162 

Nadol (Chauhan capital), 176, 179- 
Naga chief, 71, 72, 243 
Nagabhata II Pratihara, 26, 29 
Nagal ins., 92 
Nagavarma, 91 
Naghrda, 219 
Nagnatadaga, 191 
Nagpur ins., 46, 97, 102, 114, 217; 
on Udayaditya’s relationship- 
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with Bhoja I, 108 ; on Laksama- 
deva’s campaigns, 111 
Naharwala, 141 
Nalakachhapura, 140 
Namamalika, 321 
Kanaka ins., 154 
Nanana ins., 125 
Nander ins., 91 
Nandinl (cow), 10 
Naraditya, 165 
Narasimha, 35 
Narasimhachari, 369 
Narasimha Ganga, 139 
Narasimha I Hoysala, 124 
Naravarmandeva, 206, 356, 357, 
372, 373 ; inss., 114-115 ; conflict 
with Chauhans, 115-117 ; attack 
on Saketa, 119; conflict with 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, 118-119; 
imprisonment, 122 ; death, 120 ; 
cultural activities, 119-120, 321 ; 
titles, 202 ; religion, 249 
Narayapa (minister), 146 
Narayapa (poet), 158 
Narayapa Bhatta, 317 
Narendra (title), 217 
Narmasachiva (officer), 208, 214 
Nasik, 79 
Nasir-ud-d!n, 153 
Nattapataka=Natawara, 191 
Nausari, 21 
Nausari ins , 14 
Navagamva, 216 
Navagraha, 262 
Navasdhasanka (title), 202 
Navasahasankacharita, 8, 32, 247, 
323, 361, 362; on the origin of 
the Paramaras, 8-9 ; on Sindhm 
raja’s expeditions, 59-62, 66; on 
Sindhuraja’s marriage with 
Sasiprabha, 68 
Navasara=Nansar, 185 
Navkot Marwar, 165 
Nayanandi (poet), 267, 330 
Nllagupda ins., 30 
Nilakantha image, 109 
Nllakanthesvara temple, 248, 341, 
358 


Nimar, 1, 105 
Nimar temples, 337, 358 
Nipupaka, 148 
NIrajanaf. festival), 228 
Nirbhaya-narayai.ia (title), 356 
Nirvana-narayana (title), 356 
Nitisutranl , 272 
Nitivakydmyta , 203,209 
Nityamahodhyota, 332 
Nrpa (title), 201, 217 
Nrvarman of Yajvapaia family, 154 
Nyayapadra-seventeen, 216 


Ojha, G.H., 257; on the fire- 
origin of the Paramaras, 11 
Omkara-Mandhata, 58 
Omkaranatha, 267 
ornaments, 288-89 


Padmagupta alias Parimala, 8, 35, 
57, 322, 323,360 ; on the exploits 
of Sindhupaja, 59-60 
padra or padraka, 216 
Pahuka, 193 

Pailachchhinamamala , 44, 58, 327 

Paithan, 70 

Paithan plates, 145 

Paladi ins., Ill 

Palampur, 4, 5, 379 

Palasvada, 134 

Pamsulakhetaka=Panhera, 191 
Papa (coin), 311 
PanachI=PansI, 191, 192 
Panchadeva (sculpture), 243 
PaiichadhyayT, 253 
Panchakula (assembly), 174, 235, 
236, 237, 240, 355 
Panchamahasabda (title), 222 
PanchmahaSabdalamkrta (title) ,218 
Panchasamgraha, 329 
Panchatantra , 14 
Panchavati, 66 
Papdya, 111, 119 
Panhera ins., 97, 187, 219 
Paijini, 317 
Papaka, 193 
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Papasudana-/frtAa, 95 
pargana (territorial unit), 216 
Paramdeo, identification of, 82-83 
Paramara kings, 353, 354, 355 ; 
origin, 8-10 ; Vasistha gotra, 8, 
18; Gurjara origin, 12-13 ; Ras- 
trakuta origin, 15-18 ; kingdom, 
106; titles, 201 ; army, 223 ; 
authority, 203 ; education, 203 ; 
checks on authority, 203-04; 
duties, 205 ; life, 206; patronage 
of Jainism, 267-270; religion, 
243 sqq. ; patronage of archi¬ 
tecture, 334-343 ; cities founded, 
340-341 ; patronage of sculpture, 
345-48 ; patronage of painting, 
348-50 ; courts, 356 ; genealogy, 
360 ; chronology,360-62 ; genea¬ 
logical tables, 363-68 
Paramaras of Abu, 163 ; titles, 
163 ; religion, 250 ; patronage 
of Jainism, 271 ; temples cons¬ 
tructed, 338, 339, 350 
Paramaras of Jalor, 186-89 
Paramaras of Kiradu, 182-85 
Paramara Mahakumaras , religion 
of, 249 

Paramaras of Vagada, 189-195 
Paramara queens, 208 
Paramara territories, 1, 297; towns, 
297; irrigational works, 299- 
300; industries, 301 ; profes¬ 
sions, 307 ; weights and mea¬ 
sures, 307-09 ; coinage, 309-310 
Paramardin, 372 
Parasurama, 245 
ParbatT (r.), 2 

Parijatamanjan (play), 143, 145, 
290 

Parnasala, 239 
Parpata, 267 

Parsavanatha temple, 141 
Parthaparakrama, 322, 375 
Parutha-dramma (coin), 296, 309, 
312 

Parva mountain, 144 
Parvatl (goddess), 258, 259, 242, 
247 


Pasupafa sect, 249 
Pasupata-sutras, 253 
Pataliputra, 7, 237 
Patanarayana ins., 181 
Patanarayana temple, 181 
Patanjali, 316 

pathaka (territorial unit), 216 
Patil, D.R., 3 

Pattakila (officer), 240, 241 
Pattanada, 264 

Pavitraka-parva (festival), 292 
Peterson, 333 
Pijndwara, 5 
Pinglarthapradipa, 105 
Pingalaehchhandasutravrtti, 19, 58, 
322 

Piplianagar ins., 128, 213 
pitrivya, 108 
Plato, 203 
police system, 236 
Pottapi, 69 

Prabcindhachintamagi, 55, 74 
Prabandhakosa, 151 
Prabhachandra, 267, 329 ; works 
of, 330 

Prabhavakacharita, 294 
Prabhavatl, 17 
Prachanda, 43 
Pradhana (officer), 166 
Pradyumnacharita , 322 
Prahladanadeva of Abu, 175, 357, 
378, 379 ; as poet, 322 
Prakriyasarvasva , 317 
Pramagamanjari, 325 ; on town- 
planning, 342, 343, 345 
Pramara of Ellora paintings, 350 
Pramardldeva, 350 
Prameyaratnakara, 332 
Pratabgarh ins., 37 
Pratapasimha, 159; territories, 

180 ; recovery of Chandravati, 

181 ; identification with Patala, 
181; 

PratXhara (officer), 208, 213 
Pratihara kings, 8 
Pratlhara Gangadeva, 155. 
pralijagarcujaka (territorial unit), 
216 ; names of, 216 
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j/ravara, 274 

Prayaschita-samuchchaya, 247 
Prthvlpala alias Bhartripatta, 194 
Prthvlpala of Nadol, 109,191 
Prthvlpaladeva of Inganapata, 115 
Prthvlraja III Chauhan, 149, 151 
Prthvirajaraso , 10, 13 
PrthvTrajavijaya, 87, 106-07, 117 ; 
on alliance between Vigraharaja 
III and Udayaditya, 106-07, 116 
PrthvXvallabha (title), 201 
Purnabhadra, 379 
Punjapala, 90, 245, 277 ; inss. of 
168, 169 
Purna Sri, 269 
Purohita (officer), 213 
Puspadanta, 330 
Pusyabhutis of Thanes'vara, 21 
Putaraja, 18 
Purusottama, 210, 245 


Radhanpur grant, 25 
Raghavacbari (poet), 369 
Raghu, 66 

Raghunandana, 93, 318 
Raghuvamsa , 67, 113 
Rai Mahlik Deo, 160 
Rajabhavya (tax), 234 
RajadevI or Rajamati, 109 
Rajadharmakaiida, 203, 210, 213, 
227 ; on treatment of the enemy, 
229 

Rajadhyaksa (officer), 241 
Rajaguru (royal preceptor), 213 
Rajakula (title), 174 
Rajamartanda, 291 
Rajaputra, 217 
Rajaraja Chola, 60 
Rajasallaksapa, 210 
Rajasekhara, 66 
Rajasekharacharita, 326 
Rajasthan, 1 
Rajendra Chola, 77, 78 
Rajgadh, 1 

Rajimativipralambha, 332 
Rajput, 3 
Rajput society, 8 


Rajputana, 353 
Rajyadeva, 114 
Rajyapala, 126,194 
Rajyapala Pratlhara, 83, 84 
Rajyasrl, 190 
RaJamaijdala, 41 
Rama, 245 

Ramabhadra Pratlhara, 33 
Ramachandra Yadava, 145, 199 ; 
campaigns against Malwa, 157, 
158 

Ramadeva of Abu, 171 
Ramasimha, 317 
Ramayaria, 12, 13 
Ramesvara, 95 
Ranakamma, 222 
Rapamallachhanda, 15 
Ranasimha, 174 
Rann of Katch, 5 
Ranna (poet), 56, 369, 371 
Raijastambhapura=Rarithambhor, 
157, 161; captured by Iltutmisb, 
151 

Rao, G., 344 
Rasala, 222 
Ras Mala, 122, 371 
Rasikasamjivam, 46, 322 
Ra§trakutas of Lata, 31 
Ratanpur, 69, 70 
rathakara (charioteer), 14 
Ratnapala, 50, 73 
Ratnasuri, 120 

Ratnavatl, 68, 373 ; identification 
with Ratanpur, 69-70 
Ravalga (coin), 313 
Ravapa, 246 
Ray, H.C., 35, 51 
Raychoudbari, G.C., 219 
revenue system, 230-234 
Rindhuwal, 371, 372 
road cess, 233 
Rohaka, 96 
Rohadavapika, 191 
Ropi ins., 167 
Rsbhapamchasika , 328 
Rudra, 95, 244, 258 
Rudradhara, 318 
Rudraditya, 55, 58 
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Rupaka (coin), 310, 311 
(Sahara, 282 

Sadha (genenal), 88, 91, 96 
Sadhanika (officer), 217, 228, 230, 
236 

Sagara, 132, 243 
Sagaya-rapaka, 144 
Sahasa, 193 
Sahasa-bhima, 369 
Sahavahana, 87 ; identification of, 
88 

Sahya mountain, 66 
Saindhava, 21 

Sainyanayaka (commander), 208 
Sainyapati (commander-in-chief), 
211 

2§aivism, 251 sqq. ; spread of, 248; 
philosophy, 251 ; Saiva school, 
251-252 ; Pasupata school, 252 ; 
Kapalika school = Mahavrata- 
dharin school, 253 ; Saiva monas¬ 
teries, 254; Saiva-Siddhanta, 247 
Sakadvlpa, 257 
Sakala-vihi-vihana, 331 
Sakambharl, 87, 88, 103 
Sakha, 274 

Sakti-worship, 257, 261 ; Tantrik 
element in Saktism, 259 
Saktikumara Guhila, 47 
Salihotra, 321 
Salivahana Guhila, 47 
Sallakhapa, 146 
Sallaksanasimha Chauhan, 144 
Sallaksapavarman Chandella, 115 
Samalavarman, ill 
samanta (feudatory chief), 204,214, 
217, 228 

Samantasimba Guhila, 175,195 
Samaraichchhakaha, 237, 265 
Samaraketu, 217, 222 
Samarahganasutradhara, 214, 228, 
243, 318-19 ; on vimonas, 226- 
227 ; on roads and streets, -305 ; 
on town-planning and house¬ 
building, 342 ; on painting, 348 
Samarasimha Guhila, 181 
Samba Purana, 257 
Sambhar stone ins., 117 


Sambhu, 249 
Samdhlsvara temple, 248 
Samudraghosa, 268 
Samudragupta, 123 
Sanatkumara, 243 
Sandhivigrahika (officer), 121, 140, 
158, 210, 211 
Sahgitaraja, 321 
Sanjan plates, 22 
Sankara, 93 
Sahkaracharya, 263 
Sankarikas, 282 

Sankha of Lata, 141, 148, 149; 

taken as prisoner, 145 
Sankhapala, 67, 68, 69, 72 
Santinatha temple, 179 
Santu, 129 

Saranga (horse), 103, 106, 120 
Sarangadeva Vaghela, 159,181 
Sarasvatl (goddess), 242, 257, 262 
SarasvatTkanthabharapa (title), 202 
SarasvatTkavthabharaija, 14,94, 316 
Saraswati, S. K., 348 
Sarsapur, 160 
Sarthavaha , 225 
Sarvabhauma (title), 370 
Sarvabhaumachakravariin (title), 
202 

Sasbahu ins., 84 
Sasikhapda Silahara, 68, 71 
Sasiprabha, 67, 68 
Sastri, K.A.N., 31, 54, 100, 120,204 
sari, 286 

Satpura mountains, 3 
Satyapnriya-Mahavira-utsava, 328 
Satyasraya of Vagada, 56, 60, 64, 
65, 89 ; sack of Anahilapattapa, 
190 

Saubhagyadevi, 172 
Saurastra, 21, 30, 122 
Sasanaharafr (officer), 214 
Satyasraya Chalukya, 369, 371 
Saulkika (officer), 238, 240 
Savitri, 243, 257 
Savitri -vrata (fast), 290 
Savyyadhammadoha, 267 
Sayana, 93 

Sayanapata-grama, 216 
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Sayyapalaka (officer), 214 
SelakX-togada (coin), 312, 313 
Senadhipa (commander), 211 
Senanl (commander), 217 
Sendpati (commander-in-chief), 
211,229 
Sesa, 245, 262 
SevadI plates, 50 
Sbajapur, 1 
Sharma, D., 212 
Sharma, R S., 219 
Shergarh,4 
Shergarh ins., 249 
Shivaramamurti, C., 344, 345 
Shujalpur, 143 
Shukla, D.N.,226 
Siddhapanchasika, 333 
Siddhasuva, 165 
Siddharsi Suri, 201, 240, 271 
Siddhesvaramahadeva temple, 167, 
187, 249 
Sihaka, 38, 221 
SXhamara (coin), 313 
Slhara-ma77fifa/a, 187 
Sihun, 82 

Sikbandaketu, 68, 71 
Sikhara, 335, 339 

Silaharas, 62, 64, 65, 67 ; defeated 
by Bhoja I, 78-80 ; navy of, 225 
Sirhha of Lata, 141, 146, 148, 149 
Simhadantabhata, 46 
Simhala, 119 
Simhaladvipa, 277 
Simhana Yadava, 143-48, 153 
Sind, 21, 353 
Sindhu, 134 
Sindbubhupa, 22 
SindhudeSa, 191 
Sindhula, 116 

Sindhuraja of Abu, 52, 163 
Sindhuraja of Kiradu, 52, 53, 182, 
184 

Sindhuraja of Lata, 141, 145 
Sindhuraja of Malwa. 45, 58, 186 
190, 353, 354 ; succession, 58, 
59 ; titles, 59 ; expedition against 
Kuntala, 59; defeat of the 
Hunas, 60; victories over 


Vagada, 60, Kosala, 61, Lata 
62, Aparanta, 62 and Muralas, 
66 ; marriage with Sasiprabha, 
68-72; conflict with Chamup- 
daraja Chaulukya, 73 ; abdica¬ 
tion, 208 

Sindhurajapura, 184 
Sindhurajesvara, 250 
Sipra(r.),2 
Sipu (r.), 5 
Sircar, D.C., 156, 258 
Sirohl, 4, 5 

SistasiromaijX (title), 202 
SIta, 286, 326 
Sltabaldi ins., 92 

Siva, 242, 356; various names, 
247 ; images, 251, 346 
Siva-gapa (coin), 313 
Sivakupa = Sheo, 185 
Sivaratri (festival), 290 
SiyadopI ins., 238 
Sly aka I, 34 

Sxyaka II, 31, 33, 189, 190, 354, 
360 ; other names, 37 ; titles, 15, 
16, 38 ; campaign(s) against 
Yogaraja, 38-39, Hupas, 39-40, 
Radupati, 40-42 ; sack of Many- 
akheta, 42-45 ; abdication, 45 
Skanda, 243, 244 
Skanda Puraija , 258 
Sobhana, 58, 328 
Sobhita Chauhan, 50 
Sochchharaja of Kiradu, 53, 170, 
182,183 
Solankl, 371 
Sollana, 116 
Som (r.), 6 
Soma, 243, 244, 262 
Somadeva, 201, 209, 226 
Somanatha, 95, 110, 238, 239, 249 
Somasaubhagya , 379 
Somasimha of Abu, 178, 179 
Somesvara, 378 
Sotnesvara (poet), 122 
Somesvara I Ahavamalia, 98, 99, 
101 

Somesvara II Chalukya, 101 ; 
attack on Malwa, 102-04, 106 . 
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Somesvara of Kiradu, 182; 
recovery of his kingdom, 184- 
85; defeated Jajjaka, 185 
Somesvara temple, 246 
Songira Chauhans, 179-182, 188 
Spadalaksa, 87, 113 
Spate, O.H.K., 2, 3 
Sravakadharma, 328 
Sravana Belgola ins., 374 
Srhgaradevl, 178 

Srngaramanjarlkatha , 201,220,275, 
276, 277, 319 ; on foreign trade, 
306 

Srngaraprakasa , 317 
Sribhata or Sohada, 140 
Srichandra (poet), 330 
SridevI, 262 
Srldhara (poet), 142 
Srlkanta-parva/a, 72 
^rikaptha, 247 
Srlkaptha Sastri, 41 
Srlmala—Bhinmal, 15 
Srimargga, 116 
Srinidhi, 377 
Srinivasa, 249, 377 
Stlsaila -par vat a, 22 
Srivallabha (title), 201 
Srutikxrti, 331 
Stambhana of Lata, 141 
Sthali, 108, 193, 194 
Sthirachandra, 269 
Subhachandra, 333 
Subandhu, 94 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha, 322 
Subhatavarman = Sribhata or Soha¬ 
da, 128 ; expedition(s) against 
Lata, 140-141, Gujarat, 141-42; 
conflict with the Yadavas, 143 ; 
estimate, 143 
SudarSanacharita, 330 
Sudarsana lake, 210 
Sudi ins., 104 
Sudra, 280, 281 
Sudr§ti, 213 

SukrtakXrtikalloUm, 141 
Sukharatri (festival), 292 
Sukrl (r.), 5 


Sulapapi, 250, 318 
Sulhana (poet), 137, 140; com¬ 
mentary by,325 
Sulka (tax), 231 
Sulkadhyaksa (officer), 238 
sulkasala, 238 
Sumera, 244 
Sumatigapi, 269 
Sundha Hill ins., 119 
Sundhlra, 95 
Sun-worship, 255-57 
Suraditya, 87, 96 
Surapala, 194 
Surat, 7 

Surat plates, 54, 62 
Surathotsava, 132, 378 
Surjanacharila, 87 
Surya, 242 
Surya temple, 347 
Suvarnabhumi, 306 
Suvarpadvlpa, 306 
Suvega, 148 
Svetadvlpa, 257 
SyamaladevI, 109 


Tabqat-i-Na$irT, 150 
Tailikaraja, 238 

Tailapa II, 47, 53, 60, 75, 369, 
370 

Talapataka, 193 

Talara (officer), 214, 236, 240 

Talawada ins., 118 

Tajakistan, 224 

Tajika, 21 

Tamasa (r.), 67 

Tanka (coin), 311, 312 

Tanka (country), 22 

Tantra, 259 

Tantraloka , 252 

Tantrapala (officer), 211, 212, 355 
Tantrik sects, 260 
Tantrik system, 261 
Tanukotta=Tanaut, 185 
Tapti (r.), 70 
Tamaprakasp, 248, 318 
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Taziyatul-Amsdr, 159 
Tejaltpala, ]41 
Telekera Taluq ins., 374 
tendu (tree), 6. 

Thakarda ins., 194 
Thakkura (feudal title), 217 
Thakkura Narayapa, 158 
Thakkura Pheru, 311,312 
Thana plates, 157 
Theodor Aufrecht, 319, 323, 326 
Tibunapaladeva of Inganapata, 115 
Tilakamanjari, 58, 205, 209, 211, 
213, 217, 219, 220, 222, 228, 267, 
328 ; on foreign trade, 306 ; on 
town-planning, 342 ; on paint¬ 
ing, 348, 349 

Tilakawada plates, 87, 248 
Timingilas, 111, 112 
tirtha (holy place), 263-64 
tirtha-ydtrd (pilgrimage), 264-65 
Tirumukkadul ins., 100 
Tod, 10 
Toggala, 82 
trade, 304 
trade tax, 233 

Trailokyavarman (Mfc), 128, 130, 
132, 133 

Tribhuvana-nardyana (title), 202, 
356 

Tribhuvanapala, 194 
Tribhuvanapala of Lata, 78 
trideva (sculpture), 243 
TrikandaSesa, 67 

Trilochanapala of Lata, 54, 62, 78, 
79 ' 

Tritnurti images at Kayadran, 347; 

at Devangana, 347 
Tripathi, R.S., 230 
Tripurf, 47, 111, 112 
Trisaatismrti, 152 
Trividhinrachuddmarti (title), 201 
Tummana, 71, 72 
Turu§kas, 81, 111 
Tusara country, 224 


Udaipur, 4, 110, 341; capture of, 
105 


Udaipur ins., 32, 97, 361 ; on 
Vairisimha, 33 ; on Krsparaja 
alias Vakpati I, 34 ; on Vakpati 
II's successor, 34; on the defeat 
of the Karnatas, 45 ; on the 
defeat of the Kalachuris, 53; 
on Bhoja I’s victory over the 
Karpatas, 77 
Udarl ins., 158 

Udayaditya, 98, 102,104,105,127- 
29, 219, 350, 353, 354, 357, 371, 
372; succession,106; relationship 
with Bhoja I, 102, 107-08 ; con¬ 
flicts) with Vagada, 108, Vikra- 
maditya VI Chalukya, 108-09, 
Karna Chaulukya, 109 ; literary 
and architectural activity, 110- 
111 ; inss.. Ill ; extent of king¬ 
dom, 111; religion, 228 
Udayaditya Ganga, 104 
Udayapur, 248 
Udayaraja of Kiradu, 184 
Udaya -sagara, 300 
Udaya -samudra lake, 110, 341 
Udayasimha of Jalor, 150 
Udayavarman ( Mk ), 130,132, 134, 
135, 146 ; Bhopal plates, 131, 
133 

Udayesvara temple, 110, 248, 334, 
335 

Uddhampur=Udaipur, 105 
Uddyotana Suri, 14, 24, 264 
Udgayana-parva (festival), 292 
Ujjain, 1,4, 7,23 ; Muslim occupa¬ 
tion, 112 ; sacked by Iltutmish, 
150 ; as a tirtha , 263 ; as centre 
of literary activity; 315 
UjjaiyinI, 21, 92 
Vjjaiyimpuradhisvara (title), 21 
Umanatha, 126 

Un temples, 110, 248, 336, 337, 
338 

Upamitibhavaprapahchakaha, 201, 
212, 230, 240, 271 
Uparikara (tax), 231 
Upasakachara, 328 
Upendra, 26, 28, 33, 352, 360, 361 ; 
identification with the chief of 
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Avanti, 29, 31, 32 ; identification 
with Krjparaja, 32, 333 ; syno¬ 
nymity with Kr§pa, 33 ; contem¬ 
porary of Rastrakuta Indra III, 
30, 31 

Upendra-»jan<fa/a, 114 
Upendrapura, 248 
Usanas, 94 

Utpalaraja of Abu, 164 ; supposed 
identification with Vakpati II, 
164; contemporary of Mularaja 
Chaulukya, 164 
Uttarapatha, 211, 217 
Uvata, 323 


Vachaspati, 141 

Vachchharaja=Vatsaraja (a feuda¬ 
tory), 97 
Vachchuka, 222 
Vadaja, 45 
Vadanda, 155 
Vafinagar ins., 72, 98 
Vagada, 6, 33, 44, 108, 115,356 ; 
Paramara kings of, 189-195 ; 
Chaulukyan paramountcy, 194- 
195; ruled over by Saman- 
tasimha Guhila, 194 ; occupied 
by Amrtapala, 195 ; centre of 
Jainism, 271 

Vagbhata Chauhan, 151, 157 
VagdevI Bharat! (goddess), 270 ; 

image of, 344 
VaghadI -grama, 216 
VahinTpati (commander), 211 
Vaidya, C. V., 13, 115, 142 
VaidyaDatha temple, 140, 141 
Vairat Guhila, 87 
Vairisimha I, 33 
Vairisimha II, 28 
Vajjada, 63 
Vajra, 69 

Vajrankusa, 68, 69, 71 
Vajrayudha, 211 

Vajratasvamin, 36 ; occupation of 
Dhara, 36 


Vakpati I, 34-36 

Vakpati II (Mufija), 8,45, 186,206, 
212, 353, 360; Rastrakuta titles, 
17 ; Gaonri ins., 17 ; other 
names, 46 ; defeat(s) of Gurjara, 
48-49, Guhilas, 47 ; Hunas, 50, 
Lata, 54 ; conflict(s) with Chau- 
hans, 49-50, Kalachuris, 53 ; 
alleged conquest of Mt. Abu, 51; 
war with the Karnatas, 54, 56 ; 
successor, 52 ; death, 55 ; esti¬ 
mate, 55 ; patronage of scholars, 
56 ; architectural activity, 58 ; 
poetic calibre, 314-15 ; verses 
attributed to, 382-83 ; adminis¬ 
tration, 58 

Vakpati II Chauhan, 87 
Vallabhadeva, 46 
Vallabhesvara, 248 
Vamana, 194, 211 
vandipulra (bard), 214 
Vanga, 30 
Vanksu, 113 
Vanku, 71 
Vapada (coin), 313 
Varahamihira, 255 
Varahavatara, 246 
Vardhamana, 165 
Vardliamanapura ins., 124 
Varkana ins., 164 
Varupa, 243, 244 
Varunesvari temple, 191 
Vasantacharya, 57 
Vasanlavilasa , 142 
Vasantgarh, 168, 169 
Vasantgarh ins., 277 
Vasanti, 67 

Vasantotsava (festival), 290 
Vasistha, 9, 12 
Vasistha-go/ra, 12 
Vastupala, 140, 141, 148, 149 
VatapI, 80 

Vatsaraja (a feudatory), 97 
Vatsaraja Pratihara, 23, 26, 28 
Vemaka family, 114, 165 
Vengl, 376 
Veraval ins., 125 
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Vestika family, 165 
Vidvajnana-vallabha, 320 
Vidyadhara, 71 
Vidyadhara Chandella, 83 
Vidyananda Suri, 270 
Vigrabapala Chauhan, 50 
Vigraharaja II, 82 
Vigraharaja III Chauhan, 50, 103, 
106, 107, 109 

Vigraharaja IV Chauhan, 187 
Vigraharaja Guhila, 219 
Vijayapala Pralihara, 48, 49 
Vijayapaladeva of Inganapata, 
115 

Vijayaraja of Jalor, 186,187 
Vijayaraja of Vagada, 191, 193, 
195,211, 219 
Vijayasimha Guhila, 109 
Vijjala of Jalor, 187 
Vijfianesvara, 94 
Vikhilapadra, 21, 33 
Vikrama Choja, 119 
Vikrama-Cholanula , 119 
Vikramaditya V Chalukya, 50 
Vikramaditya VI Chalukya, 99, 
101, 102, 104, 106, 109, 372, 373, 
375 

Vikramasimba of Abu, 170, 171, 
174,181,221 

village administration, 239-240, 
241 

Vimala, 90 
Vimalabodha, 319 
Vimsopaka (coin), 311 
Vinayaka, 93 
Vindhyan mountains, 3 
Vindhyavarman, 129, 136,245; 

defeated by Kumara, 137 ; 
recovery of Malwa, 137, 138 ; 
conflict with Deccan, 138-140 
Vindhyavasini (goddess), 258 
VIra (poet), 330 

VIradhavaia Vaghela, 147, 148, 
149, 178 

VIranarayana Chauhan, 151 
Vlrarajendra Choja, 99, 106 
Vlravarman Chandella, 115 


Vlryaramadeva Chauhan, 82, 83, 
91 

Vlsala of Jalor, 186, 187 
Visaladeva Vaghela, 154, 181 
VIsalakJrti, 333 
visaya (territorial unit), 215 
Vi$ayapati (officer), 216 
Visnu, 242, 243, 245 ; cult of, 244 ; 

incarnation of, 244 
Visnuvardhana Hoysala, 124, 375 
Visvakarma, 243 
Visvanaitra, 9 
Vivekachintamani, 222 
Vividha-nrthpkalpa, 272 
Vodasa-sataka, 216 
Varaha (coin), 311 
Vratakhandaprasasti, 145, 156 
Vrsbha (coin) 310, 311 
Vrttaratnakara, 137 
Vyvaharalcapda, 205 
Vyvaharamanjari, 319 
Vyavaharasamuchchaya, 319 


Wairgarh, 69 
Wardha, 373 
Wassaf, 159, 160 
WatsoD, 8 
wazier, 160 
Wilson, H. H , 324 
women, position of, 283-87 ; edu¬ 
cation of, 283-84 


Yajnavalkya, 229, 231, 281 
Yajvapala family, 154 
Yajvapala ins., 90 
Yak§as, 244 
Yamtiraja, 243 
Yasastilakachampu , 226 
Yasab Kama, 113, 376 
Yasobhata, 68 
Yasodliavala of Abu, 125 
Yasoraja (a warrior), 116 
YasovarmaD, 171, 172, 247 
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Yasovarman Chandella, 42, 47 
Yasovarmandeva, 114, 119, 127- 
130, 132; conflict with Jayasimha 
Siddharaja, 121-122 ; taken as 
prisoner, 122 

Yatramahotsava (festival), 290 
Yazdani, 349, 350 
Yeotmal, 373 
Yogaraja, 38, 202 


Yogaraja of Abu, 171 
Yogaraja Guhila, 87 
Yogasiitras, 316 
Yogesvara, 211 
Yudhi$thira, 245 

Yuktikalpatru, 224; on boats, 325, 
226, 291, 319 

Yuvaraja of Tripurl, 53,353 
yuvaraja (crown-prince), 207 
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Dr. D.C. Sircar 

This book comprises of Carmichael lectures delivered at the University of 
Calcutta, and is shining example of what scholarship of an exceptional order 
can achieve combined with an imaginative insight into the working of historical 
processes. The apparently disconnected threads of a forgotten history have been 
woven into a coherent and meaningful narrative, being projected on a broad 
canvas on which is depicted a millenium's development of ancient Indian political 
scenes and strategy with which the fate of Malwa was inextricably bound up. 
Professor Sircar gives a refreshingly new orientation to the age long controversy 
centering on the identity of the original Vikramaditya and the circumstances 
connected with the introduction of the Vikrama era, and formulates certain 
definitive conclusions which for the ability shown confused masses of legends 
and traditions and conflicting testimonies of diverse sorts, bear the unmistakable 
stamp of an illuminating and convincing exposition. 
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It seeks to investigate the political condition and the cultural life of Central 
India during the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centuries. It examines 
the inter-state relations during these centuries and focusses on the role of the King¬ 
dom of Malwa. Occupying a central position Malwa had as her neighbours the 
kingdoms of Gujarat, Mewar, Delhi, Jaunpur, the Deccan and Khandesh and 
had to deal with all of them. The Kingdom of Malwa, founded by Dilawar Khan 
Ghuri in a.d. 1401 passed through varying fortunes till 1562, when Akbar incorpo¬ 
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Khalji, Ghiyath Shah and Nasir Shah make a detailed study of the politics of the 
fifteenth century. The chapters on cultural aspects examine the role of the Kingdom 
of Malwa in stimulating and re-orienting the local traditions which were lying 
moribund. In the field of painting, the Kingdom of Malwa became a crucible 
wherein Indian traditions and Persian traditions of Shiraz were fused to give rise 
to new idioms, which to a greater measure contributed to the growth of the Raj¬ 
put painting, as well as the paintings of the Southern Kingdoms. The Sections on 
Music, Literature and Architecture make the picture complete and are very re¬ 
freshing. The economic aspects clearly indicate the role of the provincial kingdoms 
in the development of industry and commerce. The four appendices analyse 
some controversial topics. The appendix on “The Jains in Malwa" examines their 
place in the politicaland economic lifeof medievalIndia.The one on “The Sources” 
makes for the first time a correct assessment of Ma’athir-i-Mahnmdshahi. the 
contemporary Persian official history written in Malwa and brings out that the 
work was completed in a.d. 1468. Thus, it is a comprehensive history of the 
Kingdom of Malwa and fills in one of the long felt gaps in the study of the Pro¬ 
vincial Kingdoms and their role in Medieval Indian History. 
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